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NCREASE' 


your loa 


sell this profit opportunit 


to your commercial custome: 


When you sell Silex glass coffee makers to your commercial prospects you sell them thee 
tunity of serving better tasting coffee. You sell them the opportunity of increasing both 
food and their coffee sales. You sell them the opportunity of making bigger profits. 


Silex glass coffee makers have become a leading factor in the load building plans of man 
ities . . . for this one reason. Are you taking full advantage of the possibilities. 


Write us today for plans that will increase your commercial load. We can, and will suppo 
through our nation-wide sales and distributing organization. 


There are operating capacities to meet all conditions. All models have Pyrex brand glass, g 
teed against heat breakage. Models are available in 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 port sizes, and in str 
in-line, four square, and Terrace designs. Gas models are priced from $24.85 to $97.95. 
tric models from $17.45 to $97.95. Electric Coffee Bar $395.00. Model pictured $17.45. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


FILE X 


‘Wade Mark Res. U.S Pat Glico 


GLASS COFFEE MAKER 


THE SILEX COMPANY DEPT. 730. HARTFORD, COM 
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DF NEW TIRE INVENTION 
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trificimpactasthecarhits Protects Against Blow-Outs 
curb-high bump.There’sa Every Goodrich TruckTire ) 
teech as the driver yanks has a new invention built i 
he wheel around a sharp into the sidewall—a 3-way | 
oe Ase = tires | —— against blow-outs recog 
wisted, dragged, tortured. and breaks.This protection 
raveling over fields or actually checks box of pee ONLY GOODRICH OFFERS THIS TRIPLE PROTECTION 
ighways, there’s always maturefailures! No wonder ERs et 
he bruising, battering operators everywhere oly diasseuee~ahee local 100% FULL-FLOATING 
punishment of heavy loads choose Silvertowns for weakness. CORD-—eliminates cross cords 
bn tire sidewalls. Every their toughest hauls—save PLY-LOCK—prorects the ure from ail plies—reduces heat sn the 
ay is wat for tires! money on any kind of haul. from breaks caused by short sre 12% 
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| American Line Construction Bodies 
with Cab Compartment for Seven Men 


(For greater protection and increase in workmen’s efficiency) 


oF 


es A 


teagee 
oi. 


@ Showing a new type of line construction body with cab compartment, 
which will accommodate seven men, three in the front seat and four in the 
rear. The body and seven-man cab built in our factory is an American 
achievement, which will find ready acceptance among Utility operators. 
The advantages offered by this 

new type of body and cab are 

that it provides more loading 

space, and is efficient and com- 

pact, protecting employees from 

all weather conditions. 


We invite your inquiries and 
will send you our complete 
catalog upon request. 


THE AMERICAN COACH & BODY COMPANY 
3809-15 Clark Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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s the political campaign grows hotter 

with the summer months, we cannot re- 

sist the temptation to repeat the odd verse 

that the old comic team of Webber and Fields 

used to sing about this season on the vaude- 
ville stage of fond memory: 


Who shtands der streeds und gorners round 
Mitt sefrel agzes to be ground 
Und shmiled and bowed und nefer frowned? 
Der Gandidate, 
Who holtz your hand ven you vud shtart 
Und told you you vas mighty shmart 
Und how he liffed you mit his hart? 
Der Gandidate. 


TRUE, it is now an accepted form of Amer- 
ican humor to josh the baby-kissing tac- 
tics of our aspiring politicians, but the seri- 
ous thought arises, who is responsible? 


ForMeEr President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity once urged the Massachusetts leg- 
islature to establish a pre-primary convention 
system of nominating because he felt that di- 
rect primaries have disappointed the hope of 
finding a better system of selecting public 
officers than the party convention. When we 
witness the spectacle of sincere public serv- 
ants tumbling down to defeat in direct pri- 
maries because they refused to make impos- 


HAROLD BRAYMAN 


He finds the SEC able and practical, the 
C promising and progressive, 
the FCC dizzy with politics. 


(See Pace 115) 


sible promises, it recalls Edmund Burke’s defi- q 
nition of a parliamentary representative's duty 
to his constituents : 


HE owes you, said Burke, not his jn- 
dustry only, but his judgment; and he be- 
trays instead of serving you if he sacrifi- 
ces it to your opinion. 


MucH as we need sincere and responsible 
judgment in our legislatures, it would seem 
that we need it even more in the administra- 
tive departments of our executive branch, 
This need grows more insistent as we create 
new commissions to perform the complicated 
and responsible task of regulating industry. 
These servants must exercise not only polite 
acumen but economic sense as well. 


ERHAPS Winston Churchill, former British 

chancellor of the exchequer, came nearer to 
the heart of the American government’s prob- 
lem when he pointed out the not unfamiliar 
absorption of young Americans in business, 
in contrast to the general inclination of capa- 
ble and educated young Englishmen to enter 
the public service. 


THE precise design of the political machin- 
ery we happen to be using is of vastly less 
importance in determining the kind of gov- 
ernment we get than we are prone to believe. 
Popular thinking overemphasizes the text of 
our statutes and even the form of our politi- 
cal institutions, to the neglect of considera- 
tion of the personal equation in governmental 
administration. This is only another way of 
describing our lamentably great faith, verging 
upon childishness, in the efficacy of mere 
legislation. 


TurNING from the general to the specific, 
our government has, during the three years 
of the New Deal, brought into existence two 
Federal commissions (the Security and Ex- 
change Commission and the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission) and immeasurably in- 
creased the importance of a third (the Federal 
Power Commission). All three of these 
bodies have tremendous power for better or 
for worse over the destinies of American 
business and, therefore, over American politi- 
cal economy. Public utilities are, of course, 
most directly affected. 


Wuat kind of public servants man these 
commissions? Who are they? What are 
their likes, dislikes, characteristics, and back- 
grounds? These intimate things about our 
Federal commissions are frankly discussed in 
the leading article in this issue (beginning 
page 115) by Harotp BrayMAN. 
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Public Utilities 


More profits 


The 5ig business opportu- 

nity of today lies in the 

possibility of increasing 
esent sales volume and adding to profit. 
tensive cultivation of potential consum- 
s by direct mail advertising, produces 
eater returns, than by any other method, 
ollar for dollar invested. 


ducational campaigns using letters, book- 
ts, folders, blotters and return cards, 
ill add many new customers to your ledg- 
sand “trade-up” old customers to a more 
ofitable level. Sales campaigns telling 
stomers and prospective customers of the 
ivantaves of new appliances and lighting 
tures can be carried on from your own 


Mow LT | Galea 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 


Fortnightly 


from increased volume! 


offices, by your own employees, often in 
spare time. Doing this now... when house- 
holders have money to spend . . . will favor- 
ably affect line-load and appliance sales. 


Net profits can be built up in a short time 
... the results from a consistent campaign 
are almost immediate. And it can all be 
done economically on a Dual-purpose 
Typewriting and Printing Multigraph. 


Every public utility, small or large, can 
profitably use Multigraph Methods. A dem- 
onstration ...at you convenience on your 
own work... will not obligate you. Phone 
the nearest office (the number is in tele- 
phone books of principal cities), or write 


5 Si ems 


OHIO 
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PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


Mr. BrayMAN who has undertaken this 
important inquiry is the Washington corre- 
spondent for the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger. He is an experienced and unbiased 
reporter. Nevertheless, our editorial position 
as to this and other articles published in the 
ForTNIGHTLY should be recalled. These arti- 
cles express only the personal opinion of the 
authors; they do not necessarily reflect the 
attitude or position of the editors. 


¥ 


Wi all the controversy in the news- 
papers and elsewhere that seems to have 
been stirred up by two recent ForTNIGHTLY 
articles on the subject of whether TVA is 
helping or hurting private utilities, it might 
be well to look further into the future and 
consider what will happen to private utilities 
after TVA has become fait accompli, as the 
diplomats say. Such is the spirit of a dis- 
interested inquiry by BANcrortT MITCHELL 
(beginning page 129 of this issue). 


Mr. MircHeEtt, who. hails from St. Paul, 
Minn., via Princeton University (A.B. ’28) is 
not a lawyer, but the penetrating character of 
his constitutional analysis (fortified by educa- 
tion on that subject in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration) would do 
justice to many an advocate who has ad- 
dressed the supreme tribunal of the law at 
Washington. Mr. MITcHELL’s special interest 
in utilities is the financial aspect. (Perhaps 
that is why his treatment of the subject of 
public ownership is so disinterested.) Fol- 
lowing three years of investment experience 
with J. P. Morgan & Co., he was appointed 
head of the public utility section in the in- 


ALLAN FLATTERY 


Should our tourists’ camps be regulated 
as public utilities? 


(Sex Pace 137) 


BANCROFT MITCHELL 


He pictures the worst that can happen 
to private utilities—after TV A. 


(SEE Pace 129) 


vestment departments of one of the leading” 
trust companies in New York. 


¥ 


A NOVELTY in the way of a regulatory arti- 
cle is that dealing with tourist camps ~ 
(beginning page 137) by Proressor SPENCER - 

Parratt, of Syracuse University’s School 7 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, and one of ~ 
his “most hopeful” pupils, ALLAN FLATTERY, © 


who gained his A.B. just last June. Enter-~ 
prising Mr. FLatrery collected material for 
this article first-hand by touring the country 
and making careful note of conditions con- 
cerning tourist camps and the increasingly 
ubiquitous automobile trailer. | Proressor 
ParRATT supplemented these observations with 
his technical knowledge and research. 


INCIDENTALLY, PROFESSOR PARRATT will be 
remembered as one of the joint authors (with 
Professor Herman C. Beyle, also of Syracuse 
University) of a scientific method for testing 
out public opinion on various degrees of pub- 
lic utility regulation. This subject was ex- 
tensively reviewed in Pusiic Uriities Fort- 
NIGHTLY of August 1, 1935. He holds degrees 
of J.P. and Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago and now teaches the subject of public 
utility regulation at the Syracuse institution. 


THE next number of this magazine will be 
out August 13th. 


oo 
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—— Affesh approach 


> TO THE PUBLIC UTILITY 


SALES PROBLEM 


EW 45-PAGE BOOK SENT FREE TO SALES EXECUTIVES 


very utility sales executive to 
hom this authoritative new mer- 
andising study by Remington 
Rand has been shown, has been 
mthusiastic in his praise of it. 
nd no wonder! It presents meth- 
ds by which every phase of sales 
ctivity and load building may be 
trolled. It tells how to obtain 
mplete figures by territories as 


asily as for an entire operation 


. . . how to determine exactly 
what kind of job each salesman is 
doing . . . how to be sure of your 
market analysis... and even how 
to successfully promote dealer co- 
operation. In all “A Public 
Utility Sales Program”. con- 
sists of 45 plainly typed pages 
of suggestions on all phases of 
utility sales activity. It should 


be read by every major utility 


sales executive. A copy will be put 
in your hands upon request and 
with no obligation. Merely write, 
giving your position, to Reming- 
ton Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OK. 77) from 
Remington Rand 
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% 
In The Latest Utility Rulings 


Swe suits against Holding Company Act, 
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Segregation for rate making, 161. 

Deduction for accrued depreciation and con- 
tributed property, 162 

Reparation when rates are fixed by Commis- 
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Minimum motor carrier rates, 164. 
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Miscellaneous rulings, 166. 
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In The March of Events 


(Advertising Section, p. 47.) 


Uniform accounts prescribed by FPC. 

Engineers wanted by Navy. 

Reversal of government power policy urged. 

Power Commission report on distribution 
costs. 

Commission to study codperatives. 

Television stages first show. 

Reélection of Chairman Landis. 

Clarification of rail pension act. 

News throughout the states. 





REPRINTS FROM PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS 


Various regulatory rulings by courts and commissions reported in, full text, 
pages 1-56, from 14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 
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iB New Heavy Duty a-c 
a. Circuit Breakers 





—_w In new heavy duty a-c circuit 
breakers, developed and pat- 
uted by I-T-E engineers, switch members 
trying current of like phase are spaced far 
nough apart to minimize skin effect. 
in the circuit breaker illustrated, the distance 
between switch members of like phase is that 
between bridges A and A; Fig. 2. Intervening 
space is safely utilized by switch members car- 
ying phases B and C, since adjacent currents 
of different phase cause little trouble. 
Jnequal current distribution is avoided so 
hat the temperature rise in contacts and bus 
bars is equalized. This makes possible a more 
onomic use of copper. Inductive heating in 
nearby steel structure is greatly reduced. 
he same advantages are to be gained when 
switch members of like phase are separated 
vertically. 
he low reactance inherent in this type of con- 
struction is particularly advantageous in low 
voltage systems . . . for example in electric 
furnace installations. 


ADJACENT SWITCH ELEMENTS 
CARRY CURRENT OF 
DIFFERENT PHASES 


Arrangement of switch ele- 
ments avoids large voltage 
drop caused by effect; 
reduces localized heating; 
raises safe carrying 
capacities; 

simplifies connection with 
interlaced bus bars. 


= 


In addition to showing one plan for locating and con- 
necting switch members, this diagram indicates that bus 
bars may be separated and interposed in a like manner. 
The advantages of separating bus bars in this way, for 
as much of the run as possible, are well establi. 


Further information, either general or con- 
cerned with specific application for currents 
of the order of several thousand amperes, will 
be furnished by I-T-E engineers. Refer to 
Interposed Construction Type LG. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Remarkable Remarks 





“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


Bruce Barton 
Chairman of the Board, Batten, 
Barton, Dustine & Osborn. 


Dr. Harotp W. Donpps 


President of Princeton University. 


F, E. FrorHIncHAM 
Chairman, Public Utilities 
Committee, Investment 
Bankers Association. 


Tuomas N. McCarter 
President, Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey. 


JosepH A. GAVAGAN 
United States Representative 
from New York. 


Rev. Dr. Irvinc H. Berc 
Chaplain, New York University. 


Dr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
Professor, Yale University. 


Raymonp Mo.Ley 
Editor, Today. 


Fioretto H. La GuarpIa 
Mayor of New York City. 


Henry Forp 


—MONTAIGNE 


“Industry will be compelled by public opinion to con- 4 


duct its affairs in the open.” 


¥ 


“Liberalism insists that difficult questions are settled 


better by discussion than by force.” 


> 


“Government negotiates only one way, and that is in 
the direction of increase of its authority.” 


¥ 


“I may be overoptimistic but I think I sense that the 
peak of this government fight on utilities has passed.” 


* 

“We send bills to the Senate and when they come 
back from conference even the father would not know 
the child.” 

* 

“The fundamental moralities and the ethical ideals 
which are characteristic of all the best phases of our 
American life do not change.” 


¥ 


“There has never been a time when our country had 
more need of the kind of freedom that is based upon 
intelligent use of knowledge.” 


¥ 


“A rising tide of ‘moderation’ in public opinion toward 
business is apparent and the word ‘conservative’ is re- 
turning to the realm of respectability.” 


¥ 


“The people of our city are being deprived of common 
place comforts. that families in other parts of the coun- 
try are enjoying, because of a high rate of current.” 


¥ 


“Not all the false prophets on earth can convince the ' 


American people that the American way is a bad way 
or that it cannot succeed. It is the real hope of all 
humanity, even now.” 
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MACHINE 


provides these 


NEW FEATURES 


that cut billing time and billing costs 


Whatever your billing plan—Stub, Bill and Ledger, or Register 


Sheet—new features and developments on this new Burroughs 
bring greater speed and simplicity to the entire job. 


MORE REGISTERS 


This new feature permits automatic 
accumulation of figures by revenue 
classifications, rate blocks, etc., as a 
by-product of the billing operation. 


LINE PROOF 


This new feature detects errors in 
writing the meter readings and con- 
sumption. Meter readers’ errors in 
subtraction and operators’ errors in 
writing the consumption figures, are 
detected before the incorrect figure 
is printed or added. This saves much 
time in making corrections and in 
proving bills. 


AUTOMATIC COUNT OF BILLS 


The machine automatically counts 
the number of bills added in each 
register, for proof and statistical 
purposes. 


INCREASED SPEED OF CARRIAGE 


Faster carriage operation speeds up 
the entire billing job. 


AUTOMATIC EJECTION AND 
STACKING OF COMPLETED BILLS 


After the bill is written it is auto- 
matically ejected and stacked. Thus 
when the billing work is completed, 
the bills are in exactly the same 
order as when they were received 
by the operator. 


For full particulars, including a demonstration, 
telephone the local Burroughs office, or write direct. 





Burrou¢hs 





6736 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS (Continued) 


ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
United States Senator from 
Kentucky. 


Joun Lorp O’Brien 
Attorney at Law. 


Homer T. Bone 
United States Senator from 
Washington. 


HArPER SIBLEY 
President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


Wa ter LIpPPMANN 
Political analyst. 


FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 
President of the United States. 


Frank T. Post 
President, The Washington Water 
Power Company. 


ArtHurR E. Morcan 
Chairman, Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


Ev_mer F. ANDREWS 
New York State Industrial 
Commissioner. 


“You can no more divide this nation into 48 air-tight 
and water-tight economic compartments than you can 
parcel off the heavens to control the winds or the rains” 


¥ 


“All of these (Supreme Court) decisions are remind- 
ers of the assurance to the citizen of protection under 
the law of the land, which has been a guaranty of Eng- 
lish law for more than 700 years.” 


> 


“We talk about the executive arm, the legislative arm, 
the judicial arm of the government, but these can give 
no real and permanent security unless we have more men 
like Senator Norris in our. public life.” 


¥ 


“If the entrance of government into the field of pro- 
ducing and distributing electric power could be justified 
in principle, it would require no stretch of conscience to 
project it into other fields of business.” 


¥ 


“The world is faced today with a stupendous reaction 
and what makes that reaction peculiarly dangerous is 
that those who are leading the reaction are for the most 
part convinced that they are the leaders of progress.” 


¥ 


“Who even among the second and third generation 
of the settlers of this virgin land thought of 
the use of coal, or oil, or gas, or falling water as the 
means of turning their wheels and lighting their homes?” 


¥ 


“Visualize, if you can, that great superstate to be 
created by the Mississippi Valley Authority Act, com- 
prising about one third of the United States, super- 
imposed upon twenty-three states in whole or in part.” 


¥ 


“We are of the opinion that there is no overproduction 
of power in the United States, as some of the private 
utility companies have indicated, but only a great under- 
consumption which can be overcome by lower electric 
rates and by lower prices on electrical equipment.” 


> 


“Public utilities, railroads, and the like are protect- 
ed in the privilege of charging rates which will yield 
a ‘fair return,’ but millions of women whose necessity 
makes them unable to bargain effectively with em- 
ployers to obtain wages which are a fair return for 
services and on which they can subsist are, by the 
United States Supreme Court decision, denied protec- 
tion against employers who may now hire women at 
wages actually as low as from $2 to $5 per week. P 
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ECENT ORDERS for Ky Steam 


a ae 5 | Generating Units 


Eng- 


*APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER CO., Logan, W. Va. 
One unit: capacity—1,000,000 Ib; design pressure—1425 
lb; total temperature—925 F 


' arm, na ‘ i 
' give oe *CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER CO., Montville Sta- 
e men ly i : tion, Waterbury, Conn. 

, Two units: capacity—130,000 lb each; design pressure— 

725 Ib; total temperature—825 F 
él DETROIT EDISON CO., Conners Creek Station 

' pro- : Two units: capacity—392,000 Ib each; design pressure— 
tified ‘ at ‘ 710 Ib; total temperature—850 F . 
> pe < ; 


Ice to f ; *KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT CO., Northeast Station 


One unit: capacity—300,000 Ib; design pressure—1400 Ib; 
total temperature—815 F 


$1] 2 ; *MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT CO., Jefferson City, Mo. 
ction Hy t : ; One unit: capacity—100,000 Ib; design pressure—900 Ib; 
* : total temperature—825 F 
us is HR tort : 
most 5 + ey 3 tS eae ra *NEBRASKA POWER CO., Omaha Steam Station 
er ". pie One unit: capacity—275,000 1b; design pressure—1350 Ib; 
; ; : total temperature—910 F 


Nee i F *NEW YORK EDISON CO., Waterside No. 2 Plant 
ation » : ‘ scinty Two units: capacity—500,000 Ib each; design pressure— 
nt of 1400 1b; total temperature—900 F 


s the aby © 1 ee ; *ROCHESTER GAS & ELECTRIC CORP., Station $ 
les?” ees ae c : One unit: capacity—250.000 Ib; design pressure—750 1b; 
t total temperature—750 F 


*UNITED LIGHT & POWER ENGINEERING & CON- 


o be WCE Pulvcrized | Sg STRUCTION CO., Riverside Station, Davenport, Iowa 
com- Bony : One unit: capacity—225,000 Ib; design pressure—900 Ib; 
a> total temperature—825 F. 
uper- y 4 
art.” BEURNA: *UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO., Provo Steam Electric Sta- 
: tion 
One unit: capacity—200.000 Ib: design pressure—450 Ib; 
total temperature—760 F 
ction : 
: e , . *VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO., 12th St. Station, 
ivate & 4 Richmond, Va. 
ider- mh One unit: capacity—450.000 lb; design pressure—925 Ib; 
ctrie total temperature—835 F 
VIRGINIA PUBLIC SERVICE CO., Alezandria, Va. 
One unit: capacity—60.000 Ib; design pressure—725 Ib; 
total temperature—750 F 
tect- B j 4 *Complete CE units—boiler, furnace, firing 
yield ‘He; a 3 and in most cases heat recovery equipment. 
ssity 


= ba - COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
4 COMPANY, INC. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 


A-287 
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How a BETTER WELD assures 
A BETTER PIPING SYSTEM 


Engineers prefer the plain cir- 
cumferential butt weld that Grinnell 
Welding Fittings make possible. 

Any qualified pipe welder can, 
without difficulty, make one or a 
hundred welds of this type per- 
fectly. Welds that result in smooth, 
clean inside surfaces. No ragged, 
No slag within the 
pipe. And complete uniformity of 


sharp corners. 


all welds everywhere in the system. 
Grinnell Welding Fittings are 
seamless, smooth inside and out. 
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They weld easily. Their welding 
ends match up to pipe, whether 
Standard, Extra Strong, or 0.D.— 
and their pressure-temperature 
ratings are the same as seamless) 
pipe. 

These Grinnell Fittings assure 
simpler, cleaner, more uniform 
installation of any piping system. 
Catalog 2 gives full details. 


GRINNELL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, &. |, 


- 
_ 
4 
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However patent the truths about high efficiency and in- 
comparable performance may be, the urge to possess 
an appliance is developed by the degree in which the 
exterior appearance reflects its features with dignity and 
good taste. The new Niagara Two-Twenty Gas Air- 
Conditioning Unit cannot be denied its public winning 
attractiveness, created by a noted designer of house- 


hold appliances. 


Ee 


W. L. Seelbach, Secretary-Treasurer 
THE FOREST CITY FOUNDRIES COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





welding 


whether Niagara Gas Fired Air-Conditioning Units will be displayed at 
OD. the Association of Gas Appliances and Equipment Manufac- <4 
. turers Exposition at Atlantic City in October, 1936. 


WiAGARA 


Iwo-Twenty 
GAS AIR-CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


= 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 


—choice of transit systems and bus lines whose : 
policies permit no compromise with quality « « 








[ is significant that Exide Batteries are used by so many of the country’s q 
successful transit and bus lines. 


It is not to be implied, of course, that their success is dependent upon — 
their use of Exides. But the operating company that is so meticulous — 
in the choice of its batteries will naturally gauge the selection of aif — 
its equipment by the same high standards... and the traveling public © 
appreciates the attention paid their comfort and safety. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
PHILADELPHIA 











PLANT SAFETY 


WITH GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
AUTOMATIC VALVES 


Safety Stop Non-Return 
valves protect lives and 
property, automatically, 
against live steam flows due 
to boiler ruptures or steam 


line breaks. 


Perfect water level con- 
trol assured by the Alti- 
tude Control Valve... 
the most efficient and 
dependable automatic 
valve for tanks, stand- 
pipes and reservoirs. 


Ask for r copy of catalog for our com- 
plete ithe of automatic control valves 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co. 
1380 Fulton Bldg. Pittsburgh Pa. 
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" FRIGIDAIRE 


IS THE FINEST REFRIGERATOR 
MAN HAS MADE 


@ We base our statement on several 
facts.... Frigidaire is a product of pains- 
taking craftsmanship. Every construc- 
tion detail is evidence of this truth. 
Every feature emphasizes Frigidaire’s 
leadership. For example, the “Meter- 
Miser,” Frigidaire’s remarkable cold- 
making unit with only three moving 
parts, including the electric motor, has 
a proved record of outstanding per- 
formance and dependability. 

Frigidaire has a rich background of 
exclusive refrigeration experience. As 
a member of the large General Motors 
family, Frigidaire has at its command 
the resources and talent of one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of me- 
chanical equipment. 


FRIGIDAIRE 





CORPORATION 


GRE: 
FERIGIDATRE 


Because of experience and resources, 
Frigidaire has consistently led the in- 
dustry in refrigeration improvements. 
Frigidaire “firsts” include: Cold Con- 
trol, Hydrator, Automatic Reset De- 
frosting, Automatic Tray Release, 
Quickube Tray, Freon Refrigerants, and 
others. Many of these improvements 
have been adopted by the entire in- 
dustry. 

Customers are your sole assets. To 
maintain and increase their goodwill, 
it is wise business judgment to sell 
them only the finest merchandise 
money can buy. 

On this point Frigidaire meets all 
your requirements, and is the ideal 
refrigerator to sell. 


DAYTON, OHIO 





MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTOR 


iiiaM 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES EVERY WHERE 
USE DITTO to Help Contro/ Operations 


Every smudged copy, every error in copying, 
every overworked and overloaded typist — 
demonstrates again your need for Ditto. For 
Ditto eliminates such wastes. 

Public Utilities everywhere are accurately 
controlling their operations by using Ditto 
for the speedy inexpensive reproduction of 
reports, accounting forms, repair instruc- 
tions, operating orders, material lists, inven- 
tories, schedules and the like. In no other 
way can you make copies so quickly and 

so inexpensively. 





eee 
Write today for our new 
book “Copies—Their Place 
in Business.” It tells fully 
just what Ditto is, 
what it can do for you. 


Ditto 
INCORPORATED 


2284 W. HARRISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


+5,000,000 
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DEMANDS 
RECOGNITION 


The first Hygrade Lamps were manufactured in 
1901. The capitalization of the company was $3500. Hy- 






@, grade Lamps entered the market in competition with bulbs pro- 
fe © duced by the largest manufacturers of electrical equipment in 
Wp the world. Yet, by the sheer power of their fine quality, they have 
A steadily forced growing recognition of their merits until today’s 


demand for them has reached a volume that is the third largest 
in the country—and the company’s capital and surplus is over 
five million dollars. 

A big company—a big name. A concern whose record and prod- 
uct must command respect—and consideration in your scheme. 
A story of the facts behind such tremendous growth must be 
worth listening to. It’s a story that offers economies as well as 
quality, a story that is interesting more and more important 
utilities—particularly on street lighting. A story you ought to 
know. Ask us to give it to you. 


HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


—t— HYGRADE LAMPS 


SPECIALISTS IN 


STREET LAMPS Manufacturers of incandescent lamps for over 30 years. 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. Makers of Sylvania Set-tested Radio Tubes 













$3500 
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..- FLAWLESS GLASS with 


BRASS BUSHING—‘7/¢ IDEAL z7su/ator 


@ This rugged new Hemingray Glass Insulator 
When you “line up with stands up better in all adverse weather condi- 


HEMINGRAY you line up tions. It’sbrassbushed, providing perfectthreads 


these Advantages: | for uniform contact with pin—permitting quick, 
full-length insertion—and safeguarding against 


pin expansion. Its many all-around advantages 
clearly point to the brass bushed Hemingray 
as the ideal insulator for low-cost distribution 
service. All styles in clear and brown color. 
Ratings up to 15,000 volts. Write for des- 
criptive bulletin . . . Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Hemingray Division, Muncie, Ind. 


HEMINGRAY 
Gia 
INSULATORS 
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Send for this useful Sample Book of 
HAMMERMILL COVER 


ERE’S what we offer the man who, among 

a million other things, must get out cata- 
logs, booklets, brochures—and often plan them 
overnight. 


It’s a sample book of Hammermill Cover, 
showing the 12 tested and proven colors, 9 fin- 
ishes and 3 weights that together make up the 
324 stock items. See for yourself that Hammermill 
Cover is “the work-and-turn cover paper”... 


alike in color and printing characteristics on both 
sides. See the exceptional folding qualities . . . the 
true colors that come from the finest dyes avail- 
able . . . the possibilities this cover paper has for 
your range of needs. 

Of course you’re busy. Just let your secretary 
send in the coupon. 
If you prefer, omit coupon and simply write us 





Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your sample book of Hammermill 
Cover, without charge or obligation. 


Name. 





Address. 





(Please attach to business letterhead) 
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Better Lighting 
makes Better Store Fronis 
& 


HAT’S why the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 

pany recommends to every purchaser of a 
Pittco Storé Front the installation of adequate 
lighting facilities at the time the store front is 
built. We believe that close codperation between 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and the 
Public Utilities in this respect, results not only 
in better business for both, but in more efficient 
store fronts for the American merchant. 


If you are not already familiar with the means 
used by our store front department to assist in 
swelling your load through the exchange of pros- 
pects, the maintaining of a store front design de- 
partment, and the showing of films on the value of 
modern store fronts and proper lighting, we suggest 
that you contact the manager of our nearest branch 
warehouse, or write to us direct at Pittsburgh. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF 
BUSINESS FIGURING 


et it takes no more desk space than a letterhead 


siness is completely dependent on a steady, speedy every Monroe. The operation is feather-light, to take 
w of accurate figures. Monroe's entire function for the strain from figuring, for 80% of al! the work is 
aty-four years has been to keep business figures mov- on the keyboard. Whether you own one Monroe or a 
simply, quickly, accurately, and at the lowest cost. hundred, you are assured of uninterrupted figure pro- 
¢ exp:nded. Monroe line includes among its 197 duction by the nation-wide service of 150 Monroe- 
dels 2 machine for every figuring need—adding- owned branches from coast to coast. Try a ‘Velvet 
kulators, adding-listing and bookkeeping machines, Touch’’ Monroe on your own figures. Call up the near- 
ck write-s and signers. Every Monroe is compact for est Monroe branch or write to the factory. There is no 
k use, sturdy for years of service, yet light enough _ obligation. Send for free copy of booklet, “If Only I 
carry from desk to desk. Could Work on Your Desk for an Hour.'"” MONROE 
‘Velvet ouch" keyboard is an exclusive feature of CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc., ORANGE, N. J. 


it the Monroe Exhibit — Accounting Section, American Gas Association, Atlantic City, October 26 — 30 


st) 
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Style Bar-S All Weather Binder 
FOR METER READING 


Write us for circular and details. Send sample of your sheet for prices 
on any quantity of binders. 


GRAND RAPIDS LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 
10-16 Logan Street, S. W. « » GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














The Record of BARBER BURNER‘ 


Proves Their 
Superiority 
in Operation 


OR 18 years the name BAR- 

BER has established stand- 
ards by which most Conversion 
Burners are judged. Barber 
Burners stay sold. They cut 
down complaints and removals, 
reduce servicing to the absolute 
minimum. Every Barber Con- 
version Burner is specifically 
adapted to the Heating System 
for which it is intended. Bar- 
ber also makes specially |de- 
signed Burners for numerous 
types of Gas-burning Applian- 
ces. 





Gg 
al -. ~ 
— ot p u 
a 


NO. 336—8 BARBER 
AUTOMATIC BURNER 


Pree 


@ “Tailor-made’’ to suit and fit the grate dimensions of round 
oblong furnaces or boilers. 
@ Insures a “scrubbing”? flame action on side walls of firebox, 
the proper level, with 1900° Fahrenheit flame temperature. No fi 
brick or refractory elements needed. 
@ Furnished with Klixon or Baltimore Safety Pilot Contro!—positi 
and accurate. Listedin the A G.A. Directory of Approved Appliane 
We s Sales Literature, Specification Data Sheets and Practical Sales Assist 
ance. rite for Latest Illustrated Catalog No. 37 and Revised Price Lis. 
THE BARBER GAS BURNER COMPANY 
3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. of MICHIGAN 
4475 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


BARBER 42% BURNEI 


For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other 
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THIS 
USABLE SPACE 


Wd ddd 


Kinnear Rolling Doors open upward—out of the way. Convenient as 
a window-shade! Allowing space once wasted on “door storage” to 
be utilized . . . and to-day’s planning demands that every foot count. 
So if the need calls for either a barrier against intrusion or a full fledged 
door the word KINNEAR in your specifications assures maximum space 
economy—plus designing cooperation, efficient and durable construction, 


and permanent nation-wide service that only Kinnear’s years of speciali- 
zation makes possible. 


Above: Impassable barrier when closed 
—out of sight when open. Attractive 
and built in various metals. 


Below: Remotely controlled Kinnear 
Motor Operated Steel Rolling Door. 
Saves time and labor, and built to last. 


Shall we send you Kinnear’s 
A. I. A. File No. 16-D-13? It 
will give you helpful data on 
Kinnear’s full line of upward- 
acting doors for fire or service 
purposes—in metal, or wood— 
nanually or electrically oper- 
ted. 


80 Fields Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 
This page is reserved under the MSA PLAN (Manufacturers Service Agreement) 
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NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKE: 
NOW SAVE YOU EXTRA DOLLARS I 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 





= 


New Chevrolet Truck Features Cut Haulage Costs t 
New Low Levels. Letan Actual Demonstration Provelt 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC Many new money-saving advancements have bee 


BRAKES - 
always equalized for quick, unswerving, “straight | €Mgimeered into these new Chevrolet trucks. Th 


ee famous Chevrolet Valve-in-Head Engine no 
FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 
with barrel type wheel bearings on 1 }4-ton models 


NEW FULL-TRIMMED DE LUXE oil. New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes are safer... 


CAB 
with clear-vision instrument panel for safe control and also more economical. Full-Trimmed De Lw 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE- a ing Re 
DENRAD ENGINE Cab and rugged, dependable, Full-Floating 
Axle are other features which will win your approva 


with increased horsepower, increased torque, 
greater economy in gas and oil 

See these new trucks and learn how real trud 

FOR ECONOMICAL 





develops greater power .. . yet it uses less gas aml 





economy can save you money in truck operatid 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MIG 


TRANSPORTATION 


POWER * ECONOMY e DEPENDABILITY ~ LONG QiFf!t 
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PROTECT YOUR MEN WITH 


' SAFETY -SERVICE’’ 


Accident Prevention Equipment 





“Safety-Service”’ Accident Prevention Equip- 
ment has been on the market for over twenty 
years, and is well and favorably known 
throughout the country. 


The “Safety-Service Line” covers the com- 
plete range of Personal Protection for indus- 
trial workers—protection from head to foot: 
Goggles—Respirators—Helmets—Hoods. Also 
Coats, Trousers, Jumpers, Aprons, Sleevelets, 
Gloves, Mittens, Leggings, Spats, Hand and 
Knee Pads—made of “Sturdy-Weave” asbestos, 
Chrome tanned leather, fire-resisting Cassimere 
cloth, fire, water and acid-resisting Duck and 
acid-proof rubber. 

Only the finest quality of sturdy, wear-resist- 
ing, long-lasting materials are used in the 
manufacture of all “Safety-Service” Personal 
Protection items. 


NEW GENERAL CATALOG 'NO. 10 


his catalog not only illustrates and describes in 
letail our full and complete line of Accident Pre- 
ention equipment, but it is a book of valuable 
nformation that is highly desired by both Safety 
ngineer and Buyer of Safety Equipment. 


f you have some particular accident prevention 
problem to work out, this book will suggest to you 
the proper equipment to use, or if 
Great Lakes your problem is something special é‘ 
ERDOSITION write us in detail and we will gladly help you in every way 
citer possible to solve it. 


PAs Write today for a copy of this valuable catalog—It’s FREE! 


Ia THE SAFETY EQUIPMENT SERVICE CO. 


ht Ties OCT 4 Buell W. Nutt, President S2 1230 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
‘estelancd 


ise Manufacturers of a Complete Line ot Accident-Prevention Equipment 
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EVEREADY 


TRADE MARK 


INDUSTRIAL 
FLASHLIGHT 


“Built for Rough Treatment” 


The “Eveready” Industrial Flashlight i: built 
for ROUGH treatment. The entire outer casi 
is made of heavy fibre reinforced inside by 
brass parts to help withstand severe service, 
The lens and lamp are protected by a special 
cushioning which softens the hardest impact. 
This flashlight has no exterior metal partsand 
it is completely insulated for working around 
“hot” wires, and therefore prevents shocks and 
short circuits. The casing will not dent and isnot 
affected by oils, grease, gasoline, alcohol or other 
solvents and does not deteriorate with age. 
The moulded slide switch is positive in opera- 
tion and slides “on and off” easily. The whole 
assembiy can be readily taken apart and put 











together without tools. Particles of grit cannot 
cause trouble. 


TO REMOVE: Slide the switch “A” to the “on” position and hold it 
firmly against the tube with the thumb. Insert longest finger of right hand 
in tube and press brass contact strip “C” directly in front of lug “B”. This 
pressure releases the latch and the strip will slide out. 


TO REPLACE: Hold flashlight as shown and press the switch “A” in 
the “off” position, holding it firmly against the tube. Insert brass contact 
strip “C” with the small raised latch piece “D” on the top, Push it through 
the slot in the first lug “B”. Press down on the slide to flatten the “bow”. 
This pressure will lift the end so it may be pushed in through the second 
lug. Continue to push forward until a distinct click is heard. Then the 
switch is latched and properly assembled. 














NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. + Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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What's 


behind the 


Cc e wilt 


Before the footlights are music and merrymaking, but behind the ~'° 
scenes are long hours of preparation and hard work. 


On the surface, a Dennison tag is only a tag, and a Dennison label 


is something you stick on a jar or a bottle. But behind the scenes:” ~ 


is a story of much greater import. A story of almost a century of 
research and service. A story of men and machines—of men who 
serve faithfully and wholeheartedly, of high-powered machinery 
geared to faster, better work. A story of an organization working . 
in unison, all co-operating to make a better tag or a finer label. 


These things you never see. But they result unerringly in better 
quality products, lower costs, quicker service. And they are here— 
at your service. 


Donnioon Manufachwing So, 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 
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During the last few years 
there has been a decided 


a 
swinG, RILEY 
STEAM GENERATING UNITS 


A Few of the Companies who have recently installed 


Riley Boilers 
Lynn Gas & Electric Co. . . .205,000 lbs. /hr.—430 lbs.—810°F. 


Stone & Webster Engi ing Corp., Engi ry 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Covington ... 375,000 lbs. /hr.—600 lbs.—750° F. 
Titanium Pigment Co. . . . 125,000 lbs. /hr.—448 lbs.—637° F. 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, Engineers 


Large Eastern Oil Refinery . . . 300,000 lbs. /hr.—646 Ibs.—740° F. 
Standard Oil of California . . . 125,000 lbs. /hr.—850 lbs.—760° F. 


Stone & Webster Engi ing Corp., Eng 8 
Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Co. . . . 350,000 lbs./hr.—400 lbs.—505° F. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. . . . 80,000 Ibs./hr.—600 Ibs.—650° F. 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Luke . . . 375,000 lbs./hr.—631 lIbs.—700° F. 
Savannah Sugar Refining Co. . . . 100,000 lbs./hr.—325 Ibs.—620° F. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment . . . 150,000 lbs./hr.—275 Ibs.—650° F. 


Prof. C. F. Hirschfeld, Consulting Engineer 
Forstmann Woolen Co. . . . 80,000 Ibs./hr.—450 lbs.—612° F. 
General Aniline Co. . . . 65,000 lbs. /hr.—450 lbs.—670° F. 








The swing of plant after plant to Riley Steam Generating Units during the past few years 
has undeniably established Riley as one of the leaders of the boiler industry. 


Be sure to consult Riley when steam generating or fuel burning equipment is being considered. 


RILEY STOKER CORPORATION 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT 
CINCINNATI ST. PAUL ST. LouIs ATLANTA KANSAS CITY CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
COMPLETE STEAM GENERATING UNITS 
BOILERS - SUPERHEATERS - AIR HEATERS - ECONOMIZERS - WATER-COOLED FURNACES 
PULVERIZERS - BURNERS - MECHANICAL STOKERS - STEEL-CLAD INSULATED SETTINGS 


ee 
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The Basic Principles of 
MODERN GROUP DRIVE 
IV 


ged Modern Group Drive accomplishes a logical concentration of machinery into 
natural production groups, it makes possible an efficient and economic use of 
power. From the viewpoint of the utility which supplies that power this is a decided 
advantage for the following reasons: 


Group motors are operated continuously at, or near, their maximum ratings; 
resulting in plant operation at high power factor. 


2, Group motors tend to average the individual machine loads; thus levelling 
* demand peaks. 


a Because of both factors above, generating capacity in the utility station is 
made available for useful work in other industrial plants. 


What is the effect of these three factors on the operating revenues of the utility? 
High power factor operation lessens the investment in transformers and conductors. 
Levelled demand peaks mean less idle stand-by capacity during many working hours. 
And increased salable capacity in the present generating station makes more revenue 
available. 


The conclusion is inescapable, therefore, that Modern Group Drive installations 
in industrial plants increase net operating revenues of utilities. As a consequence, 
we believe that utilities should welcome the opportunity of spreading further the 
gospel of Modern Group Drive. May we explain in detail how that may be done 
most effectively? 


*POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 
1 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Conn. 


*A research association of producers and 
distributors of power, power units and 
hanical equip t for the transmis- 


sion of power. 


_A POWER DOLLAR SAVED IS A PROFIT DOLLAR EARNED 


—— 
—_— 
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hy Bother to Change 
ies ? 


This Rikaatib 


hreads 4 Sizes of Pipe 
ith ] Set of Dies 


pin up workholder, slide setting posts to size pipe you 


nt to thread, 1" to 2"—and this tool is ready to cut a clean 
thread—no bother of changing dies. 


isnew 65R FRVGZOUD die stock really does it. But it 


ho has a workholder you'll like—sets to size by a twist of 


gauge ring and tightens with ONE screw. 

@ too: thumb lever that releases dies from threads when 

ing off, reversing ratchet by same turn. Straight line 

Maximum chip room, enclosed 

ts. Plenty of strength, but lightest, neatest die made. 
your jobber. 


E RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, OHIO 


> Bas i i CS } } 


‘ 3 - ; 2 2 
om ee fh eee PP rg ee va. a eakadeell 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











GUARANTEED 
UNBREAKABLE 
HOUSING 


No other such guarantee 
against trouble and expense be- 
cause there’s only one such pipe 
wrench on the market. The 
RIFBID is now All-Alloy— 
housing and handle of a re- 
markable new double-strength 
alloy metal; jaws of chrome 
molybdenum nickel steel. 
Meets U. S. Government and 
Navy specifications. 

In all sizes, 6” to 60”, 
great wrench. 


Rikaib 


WRENCHES 
CUTTERS 
THREADERS 
VISES 
EXTRACTORS 


it’s a 
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ACCT’S RECEIVABLE 


; 
iar | 


EDGER BALANCING 


METER DEPOSITS 
, 


Investigate this 


All-around Accounting Method 


q@ In re-equipping your accounting department, don't consider only 
your Current Service Billing needs. This type of billing comprises only 
3% of present day customer accounting costs. 


q Investigate the punched card method of accounting which, in addi- 
tion to Service Billing, will facilitate the handling of Cash Posting, 
Ledger Balancing, Discounts, and Arrears and Merchandise Billing. 
This method will also enable you to control Accounts Receivable, 
Meter Deposits and other important functions. 


q@ This modern electric Accounting method offers complete and more 
informative records to the customer, the district offices, the customer 
service department and the management. Write for complete infor- 
mation today. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: \ BRANCH OFFICES IN 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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You may specify Titan controls with the assurance 
that they will — your consumer good will. 


The simplicity of Titan design and the accuracy of 
Titan construction make for remarkable sensitivity, 
for positive operation and for negligible mainte- 
nance. The fact that Titan controls are standard 
equipment on the vast majority of A. G. A.-ap- 
proved storage heaters speaks for their wide accept- 
ance. Throughout Canada, in the Canal Zone, in 
every state in the Union, under every conceivable 
set of conditions and with every type of gas, Titans 
have compiled an enviable record of uniformly re- 
liable performance. May we send you an impress- 
ive list of manufacturers who have standardized on 
Titan controls? 


The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Co. 
3205 Perkins Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Copperweld (copper-covered steel) combines the 
desirable properties of the two metals, steel and 
copper, to provide high strength and mechanical 
stability, durability and electrical conductivity. 


In the Copperweld process, copper is actually 
molten-welded to the steel core to give an in- 
separable exterior wall of copper, permanently 
protecting the steel against corrosion. Many mil- 
lions of pounds of Copperweld wire, strand and 
ground rods are in service, produced by this 
process during the past twenty years, 


COPPERWELD IS TIME-TESTED 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


GLASSPORT----: BA. 


Combined Weatherproof Meter 
Cabinets with 30 or 60 Ampere 
Service Switches 


Steel or Aluminum. With Separate Sealable 

Weatherproof Switch Openings. Made in Single 

or Multiple Units. Any Desired Arrangement 
of Knockouts or Threaded Hubs or Both. 


Write for Catalog 


WALKER ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 














ACCURACY 


In the efficient operation of water 
or sewage treatment works, it is of 
utmost importance that a definite 


and ACCURATE knowledge of 


flow conditions be known. 


SIMPLEX VENTURI TYPE ME- 
TERS, because of their SENSITIVI- 
TY and ACCURATE RESPONSE 
to flow variations over a wide range, 
will meet your most exacting flow 
measuring requirements. 


Let SIMPLEX ENGINEERS help 
YOU 





SIMPLEX VALVE & METER C9. 
6761 Upland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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i The CHAPMAN List 960 

Singl : ; 

ous This low-priced steel gate valve can be 

oth. standardized on all services, corrosive 
or non-corrosive, on lines up to 2”— 

DANY can be forgotten for at least five years. 

net Pressures to 800 Ibs. at 750°F.; cold 


working pressures of 2500 Ibs. up to 
the 1” size; larger sizes to 1500 Ibs. 
Made in two types, outside and in- 
side screw rising stem. Carbon steel 
forged body. Stem, plug 
and seat rings are stainless, 
readily replaced. Threads 


ater are quick-opening. Re- 





: of packing does not require 
rite shutdown. List 960 is in 
of stock, in eight sizes, at the 
factory and Chapman 
warehouses. Write the 
AE. nearest office —Atlanta, 
VI Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
< land, Denver, Detroit, 
ISE Houston, LosAngeles, 
ge, New York, Philadelphia, 
ow Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, Syracuse, Tulsa. 
elp 
/-€ HAPMAN VALVE 
4) 


a MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tle NEVER SAW 
TOP aR 


.-. but they know that 


ROYAL 


means Better Letters 
at Lower Cost 


The test of a typewriter is the 
typewriter itself and the typing 
it does! 

You'll realize it—the instant you 
try a New Easy-Writing Royal 
and . . . Compare the Work! 


Letter-perfect! Even to the final 
carbon copy! Sentences, para- 
graphs, pages—free from the era- 
sures and corrections that handi- 
cap typists, that retard the quick 
completion of their assignments! 


Time gained, money saved! 

Royals are right—year after 
year—always! And executives and 
operators know it! That is 


why Royal sales are greater 
now than ever before! 


Invite a demonstration! 
Know why Royal is World’s 
No. 1 Typewriter! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, INC. 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
Branches and Agencies throughout 
the World 


*Trade-mark for key-tension device. 


FIRSTS that make ROYAL 
FIRST! 


SPEED — Greater vol- 
ume! EASE — With 
Touch Control,* Shift 
Freedom, and many 
other exclusive fea- 
tures! CAPACITY! 
Greater speed, greater 
output! ECONOMY — 
Lower costs through- 
out! And DURABIL- 
ITY—Longer life! 


worLD’s 
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RESISTANCE TO 


OXIDATION 


The Purity of Gargoyle 
D.T.E. Oils Minimizes 
Sludge and Lengthens 


Periods between Cleanings 


Lubricants 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE 
DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION - WADHAMS OIL COMPANY - MAGNOLIA 
PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
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, STOWE STOKERS 





can give you these 


ADVANTAGES 


@ Compensating feed—positive rear end air seals— 
unrestricted coal selection—and much reduced ash 
pit losses—these are some of the advant: ‘ges that 
Stowe Stokers—and only Stowe Stokers can give you, 
Investigate these exclusive features. Full details and 
a copy of Catalog No. 10 sent on request. 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS CO. 
977 Addison Road Cleveland, Ohio 
Engineering and Sales Services 
in the Principal Cities 
oe 
Stowe Stokers give Catalog No. 10 is 
you greatest possiole completewith14dia- 
peaph yal ctuat- grams, 20 illustra- 

prices. tions. Send for one. 


KERS 











CONNELLY REGULATORS 
Service-Type GV 


1876-1936 60 Years’ Service 


Pounds to pounds or pounds to inches; Efficient 
Control; Fully Accessible; Double guided, renewable 
stream-lined, soft-seated valve gives increased capac- 
ity; Replaceable valve ports for changed condition; 
All parts can be inspected or serviced without 
removing Regulator from line. 

Weight loaded; Spring loaded or Combined Weight 
and Spring; With or Without Mercury Seal; No 
threaded or flanged parts under high pressure. 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


Connelly Caloroptic BTU Indicator; 
Regulators, Station, District, Service 
Appliance; Back Pressure; U-Gauges; 

Iron Sponge; Iron Oxide. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR COMPANY 
Chicago, Iil. - 3154 S. California Avenue 
Elizabeth, N. J. - 200 South Second Street 
N. E. Agt. - - Theo. H. Piser, Waban, Mass. 


ISN’T IT? 


SIMPLE, 


NOTICE: The triangular wedge formed by 


the tang and V-bottom collar, 
which forces the wire into a solid 
mesh— 


NO set-screw contact... 
NO flattening or separati 
NO limitation to one size wire. .. 


NO shearing effect whatsoever... 


of wires... 





NO special a required to make 
connection. . 


NO need for you to search any Rage fo foal the 
PERFECT solderless connector—WE ! 
IT! 


FREE! A large denny board, Pog 
mounted samples of ILSCO lugs. “ent 
upon request. Address Dept. UF. 


I1LSCO COPPER TUBE & PRODUCTS, INC. 
5629 Madison Rd. Cincinna!i, Ohio 
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Con ity HNUes ps 
its insistent upward trend, totally disre- 
garding the summer “valley.” The output 
for the week ending June 27 set a new all- 
time high of 2,029,639,000 kw-hrs. Indi- 
cations point to still larger figures. 


The first step in safeguarding service is a 
load analysis. But a load analysis to be 
economically feasible, requires low-cost, 
easily-operated recorders. Westinghouse 
A and U recording voltmeters and amme- 
ters are recognized as unexcelled economic 
standards in recording instruments. 


Made in both circular and strip-chart de- 
signs for portable or switchboard use, 
these instruments easily and at low cost 
help determine correct transformer and 


line capacity for modern load conditions. 
J 40030 


uv ALI The, 
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TRUE CUT-OFF 
TANGENT TO 
WHEEL 


"BEARINGS 
a ne eee eens ~ eens a 
A] 

Fans offer you— 
faultless fan performance on highest attainable efficien- 
cies aS a matter of course. But, more important even 
than this, Buffalo has on its staff the most capable and 

experienced men in this branch of engineering and a range of equipment | 
that permits them absolute freedom of choice in specification to meet your | 


exact needs. By all means discuss your ventilation problems . . . large 
orsmall . . . first with Buffalo. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, 444 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Pressure Type | easy operation 





1-Gallon eee vapid discharge 
Fire : = long range 


Extinguisher | large capacity 


Here is the big brother that comes to the rescue of the little fellow 
when he’s trying to handle something beyond his capacity. 


Wherever there are big buses, trucks, gasoline pumps, electric loco- 
motives, transformers, panel boards, and large rotary units, this one- 
gallon pressure-operated Pyrene extinguisher offers greater protection. 


Speed and force of application are important in fire fighting. Give 
the valve of this extinguisher a quarter turn and a strong stream dis- 
charges one gallon of vaporizing liquid in 55 seconds. 


Make sure that you have enough Pyrene one-gallon extinguishers to 
back up your smaller equipment. Write for folder No. 22. 


ryrene Tl anufacturing Compan 


NEWARK NEW JE 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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National 








THERE IS A “GORILLA GRIP” 
CONNECTOR FOR EVERY CON- 
DUCTOR NO MATTER WHERE 
IT TAPS OR TERMINATES 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


National Electric jie 


PRoCGeTS —— wll hall rm 
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> | i? of Iowa Municipalities will hold meeting, Davenport, lowa, August 18-20, 





{ Central States Section, American Water Works Association, will hold convention, 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 19-21, 1936, 





~~ A U GU 8 T —_—~ 


{ American Bar Speciation will convene for 59th annual meeting, Boston, Mass., 
August 24-28, 








§ Pacific Coast Gas Association will hold 43rd annual convention, San Francisco, 
Cal., August 25-27, 1936. 





bo Sear nat Engineering Society will convene, Buffalo, N. Y., August 31-Septem- 
er 








1 Jgtompational Association of Municipal Electricians will hold session, New York, 
, August 31-September 4, 1936. 





{ National Association of Power Engineers, Inc., will convene, Chicago, Ill., August 
31-September 4, 1936. 





{ Canadian Good Roads Association will hold annual meeting, Charlottetown, P. E, I., 
September 1-3, 1936. 





4 Third World Power Conference and Second Congress on Large Dams will convene, 
Washington, D. C., September 7-12, 1936. 





q rie” saat and Radio Exposition will be held, New York, N. Y., September 





9 American Electronic Research Association will hold meeting, Detroit, Mich., 
September 21-23, 1936. 





{ Association of Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers will hold convention, Detroit, Mich., 
September 22-25, 1936. 





{ Public Works Conference of Am. Soc. of Municipal Eng. and International Asso. 
of Public Works Officials will convene, Toronto, Can., September 28-30, 1936. 











{ Rocky Mountain Mostrjest Association will hold annual convention, Santa Fe, N. M., 
September 21-23, 1936. 
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The FPC, the FCC, the SEC 


A newspaper man s impression of three 
Federal regulatory COMMISSIONS 
By HAROLD BRAYMAN 


contrasts in official Washington 

than exist between the three 
commissions which exercise regula- 
tory power over public utilities, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Federal Power Commission, and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, starting off as it did under 
the able chairmanship of Joseph P. 
Kennedy, has approached the prob- 
lems before it in a very practical and 
business-like spirit, so much so in re- 
spect to issuance of securities and the 
control of the stock market that it has 
won, generally, the praise of those 
whom it has regulated. There is on 
the face of it no reason to expect that 


r N\HERE are perhaps no greater 


the commission will use other than the 
same sound sense and good judgment 
in the administration of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Law which 
was thrown in its lap by Congress. 

The Federal Power Commission, 
which regulates the transmission and 
sale of electric power in interstate 
commerce, has been almost from the 
start the subject of bitter controversy. 
Not only has it administered on some 
occasions rather ruthlessly the laws 
which Congress gave it to administer, 
but it has advised passage of others 
and taken positions on controversial 
subjects which proclaimed it not the 
quasi judicial body which some people 
conceive it should be. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, newest of the three, which 
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regulates radio, telephone, and tele- 
graph companies, has acquired a repu- 
tation for political maneuvering and 
internal bickering which was never 
equaled by the Power Commission in 
its palmier days of internal dissension. 

As things stand it would hardly be 
unfair to characterize the Securities 
and Exchange Commission as highly 
practical, and the Power Commission 
as thoroughly liberal in the progres- 
sive sense of the word, and the Com- 
munications Commission as being 
tinged with politics. 


HE general history of all regula- 

tory commissions has been that 
they were unpopular with the people 
or corporations they regulated. This 
has been perhaps partially justified by 
impractical and visionary administra- 
tion which caused unnecessary hard- 
ships and injustices, and by aims 
which, however theoretically feasible, 
worked out in practice to cause an- 
noyances and inconveniences, to say 
the least, to the business or industry 
which was regulated. It has been par- 
tially unjustified, perhaps, because the 
definite personal interests of business 
have been against regulation at any 
time by the government, and all regu- 
lators have therefore been regarded as 
interfering busy-bodies. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission comes the nearest of any reg- 
ulatory commission in the government 
to being an exception to this general 
statement. Some time ago an organi- 
zation sent out a questionnaire to busi- 
ness men exclusively asking them to 
state with respect to several regulatory 
bodies whether they thought the gen- 
eral effect of the work of each body 
had been good or bad. When this poll 


was tabulated, it was discovered that 
the only government commission jn 
regard to which more than 50 per cent 
of all the answers were favorable was 
the Securities and Exchange Commis. 
sion. 


HAT high regard, relatively, 
among business men is traceable 
directly to the practicality and reason- 
ableness of the original chairman, Mr. 
Kennedy, and his successor, the pres- 
ent chairman, James M. Landis. Mr. 
Landis is a top-ranking brain-truster 
who does not act like a brain-truster, 
His whole background is academic 
and sociological. He was born in 
Tokyo in 1899. His father was a 
missionary. He attended Mercers- 
burg Academy, was graduated from 
Princeton in 1921, and from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1924. He re- 
mained at Harvard for another year 
after completing his law course and 
did graduate work in law. He was of 
the many protégés of Professor Felix 
Frankfurter, one of whom Professor 
Frankfurter was most proud. Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter handed young 
Landis to Supreme Court Justice 
Louis Brandeis, with whom he served 
as secretary for a little over a year. 
In 1926 he went back to Harvard as 
professor of legislation, where he re- 
mained until 1933 when Professor 
Frankfurter loaned him to President 
Roosevelt to draft the Securities Act 
of that year in association with Ben- 
jamin Cohen and Thomas G. Cor- 
coran. When the bill was passed, he 
went into the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to help administer it and also to 
help draft the Securities and Ex- 
change Act which followed. 
With the creation of the new Secu- 
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tities and Exchange Commission, he 
was transferred to that organization, 
where he participated very closely with 
Mr. Kennedy in the early work. He 
has written a few books on legal sub- 
jects, including one on labor law and 
one, jointly with Professor Frank- 
furter, on the business of the Su- 
preme Court. 

When he first came into the com- 
mission, he was generally regarded as 
a wild-eyed radical. Some of the 
things he said in 1933 and 1934 ter- 
rified business. But Mr. Landis never 
glues himself to an idea. He is able 


to accumulate experience as he goes 
along and turn it to practical use. He 
takes the long-time view of reform, 
and is not rushing about trying to 
change the face of the earth and the 
nature of man overnight. 


Mc of his work so far has been 


in connection with the Securi- 
ties Act and the regulation of stock 
exchanges. The main activity in ad- 
ministration of the Utility Holding 
Company Act up to this point has been 
the effort, only 10 per cent successful, 
to get holding companies to register 
with the commission. That was diffi- 
cult not because of any particular dis- 
trust of the present commission, but 
because the companies did not want 
to waive any of their legal rights. 
Mr. Landis is not certain that this 
delay is serious. It gives the commis- 
sion time to work out and develop a 


wise course rather than to proceed 
with the most expedient one. __ 

Regardless of one’s viewpoint. on 
the wisdom of the Utility Holding 
Company Act, it is fairly safe to as- 
sume that so.long as Mr. Landis re- 
mains at the head of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the ad- 
ministration of that act will be fair, 
reasonable, and well thought out in 
advance. Mr. Landis is no longer 
looked upon as the shaggy-maned 
radical that many people thought him 
when he first descended from Frank- 
furter’s cloisters to the hectic life of 
the capital. 


HE Securities and Exchange 

Commission has always worked 
harmoniously. Two of its members, 
George C. Mathews and Robert E. 
Healy, came over with Landis from 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
other two, J. D. Ross and William O. 
Douglas, have been appointed since. 
Mathews and Healy are the two Re- 
publican members in the commission, 
but they are not Republicans in the 
sense that one usually thinks of the 
G. O. P. Mathews was first discov- 
ered years ago by the La Follettes, and 
is a pioneer in security regulation in 
the country. Wisconsin was the first 
state to have an air-tight law regulat- 
ing the issuance of stocks and bonds, 
and Commissioner Mathews was the 
first administrator of that law. ~ His 
specialty on the commission is the reg- 


e 


the Securities and Exchange Commission as highly prac- 


q “As things stand it would hardly be unfair to characterize 


tical, and the Power Commission as thoroughly liberal in 
the progressive sense of the word, and the Communications 
Commission as being tinged with politics.” 
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istration of new issues of securities. 
He looks like a smug and prosperous 
business man, but he is a zealot on the 
question of preventing the flotation of 
fraudulent securities. 

Like Commissioner Landis, how- 
ever, his enthusiasm is restrained by 
sound viewpoints and good sense. At 
the commission they call him “The 
Rock of Gibraltar.” 

Because of his interest in the work 
he is doing, he has turned down sev- 
eral far more lucrative corporation of- 
fers. The latest was a $35,000 job 
with the Associated Telephone Utili- 
ties, an independent telephone com- 
pany. His salary with the commis- 
sion is $10,000. 

Back in 1928 when Congress direct- 
ed the Federal Trade Commission to 
make an investigation of utility com- 
panies, Calvin Coolidge decided that 
such an inquiry might not be wise. 
So he set about to find an investigator 
who would not dig deeply enough to 
open any wounds. Commissioner 
Healy was at that time a Vermont 
lawyer who had been honored by his 
neighbors in being elected a county 
judge. He looked ideal, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge had him appointed gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


ut Mr. Healy looked into the 
subject and acted like a man bit- 
ten by a bug. His part of the investi- 
gation lasted from that time until 
1934. He went into the financial and 
corporate structure of practically 
every utility holding company and the 
voluminous report submitted two 
years ago had much to do with the 
proposal and passage of the Holding 
Company Act of 1935. 


Perhaps foreseeing such a develop. 
ment when the Securities and Ex. 
change Commission was created Pres- 
ident Roosevelt named Mr. Healy as 
one of the two Republicans which the 
law required him to appoint. The ap- 
pointment was for a 2-year term, so 
that, whatever Mr. Roosevelt’s politi- 
cal fortunes next fall, he will have an 
opportunity to reappoint Mr. Healy 
for a full-length term. 

William O. Douglas, thirty-seven, 
just one year older than the youthful 
chairman, is the specialist and one of 
the country’s leading authorities on 
corporate reorganization. He is a 
Democrat, and prior to his appoint- 
ment was a professor in the Yale Law 
School for a time. He was in Wash- 
ington for a year conducting a study 
of protective committees and corpo- 
rate reorganizations for the Com- 
merce Department, a subject on which 
he has written several books. 

His legal education was obtained at 
the Columbia Law School under the 
stress of working his way through; 
yet upon his graduation he was taken 
into the faculty. He later spent a 
short period in law practice with one 
of the most famous firms of corpora- 
tion lawyers in New York, Cravath, 
de Gersdorff, Swayne, and Wood. 
He was appointed to his present posi- 
tion in January of this year with an 
idea to the usefulness of his knowl- 
edge and experience in connection 
with the reorganizations that will be 
required under the Holding Company 
Act. 


HE fifth member of the commis- 
sion, James D. Ross, horny-hand- 
ed, powerful-looking, portly citizen of 
Seattle, who has such a passion for 
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Administration of Holding Company Act 


“To main activity in administration of the 

Utility Holding Company Act up to this (4 
point has been the effort, only 10 per cent 
successful, to get holding companies to register 
That was difficult not 


with the commission. 




















because of any particular distrust of the present 
commission, but because the companies did not 
want to waive thereby any of their legal rights.” 





skiing that despite his advanced mid- 
dle age he took the snow trains every 
week last winter out of Washington 
up into the Pennsylvania mountains, 
has made municipal utility ownership 
his principal life job. 

All through the Northwest he is 
known as “J. D.,” and most of his life 
has been spent in the development and 
management of the municipal power 
plant at Seattle. This is probably the 
most successful of all the municipal 
plants in the country. Power there is 
cheap and widely used. There are 
more electric ranges in the city than in 
any other in proportion to population. 
Ross has been the backbone of the 
system. Once a Seattle mayor fired 
him, but at the next election the people 
fred the mayor and elected one 
pledged to reinstate Ross. 

He is now on leave from his Seattle 
job with its modest title of superin- 
tendent of city light. He came to 
Washington originally as advisor to 
Morris L. Cooke, head of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and 
was appointed to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission after the pas- 
sage of the Utility Holding Company 
Act. 

He was put on the commission 


largely because of his utility experi- 
ence, and if the government wins its 
battle to abolish holding companies, he 
may be a key figure in the reshuffling 
of operating companies into a new 
series of integrated and contiguous 
systems. If the government loses, he 
will probably eventually return to 
Seattle. So far he seems to be spend- 
ing a good deal of his time even in 
Washington still looking out for his 
pet—the Seattle power plant. He has 
the same adventurous spirit now 
which led him as a young man to ride 
a bicycle from the West Coast to New 
York and back, and he has no interest 
in routine jobs. 


Bw Federal Power Commission is 
one of the least ballyhooed bu- 
reaus of the government, although it 
is constantly engaged in extremely im- 


portant work. Its jurisdiction was 
enlarged last year to include not only 
water-power projects on navigable 
streams or affecting interstate com- 
merce or public lands but also to in- 
clude the interstate movement of elec- 
tric energy. One of the most impor- 
tant phases of the commission’s work 
is the special surveys which it is con- 
stantly being requested to make. The 
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value and effectiveness of these are 
dependent almost entirely upon the 
care and judgment of the commis- 
sioners. 

The chairman and vice chairman, 
Frank R. McNinch and Basil Manly, 
are the two outstanding members of 
this commission. When Commission- 
er McNinch was first appointed to the 
commission, he was bitterly assailed in 
the Senate as a political appointee. 
He comes from North Carolina, 
where he had spent most of his life up 
to that time. He went to school at 
Charlotte and later studied law at the 
University of North Carolina, and 
since then has practiced in Charlotte 
off and on since 1900. He served one 
term in the state legislature and two 
terms as mayor of Charlotte. He par- 
ticipated actively in every campaign, 
and it was undoubtedly his participa- 
tion which won him his first appoint- 
ment with the commission. 

Although a life-long Democrat, he 
opposed Alfred E. Smith in 1928, 
chiefly on the prohibition and Tam- 
many issues, and was very influential 
in making North Carolina go Repub- 
lican. 


WE the new Federal Power 
Commission was set up in 1930, 
President Hoover selected him as one 
of its members. This was assailed as 
a political appointment, and several 
Senators fought his confirmation vig- 
orously, among them Senator Josiah 
Bailey, of North Carolina. An at- 
tempt was made to connect him with 
the Duke Power interests, but without 
success. The progressive Senators ac- 
cused him of being a conservative, out 
of sympathy with government regula- 
tion of the industry. 


At a hearing before the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee he de- 
nied bias and frankly admitted that 
he had little power experience. 

“T have,” he said, “a deep and abid- 
ing interest, although not much in- 
formation, upon the subject this 
touches.” 

He refused flatly to compromise 
with the Democratic Senators on his 
anti-Smith stand, saying that “I am 
unwilling to shape, or reshape, or 
modify, or apologize for any political 
opinions I have had or that I enter- 
tain now.” 

Once on the commission, he was al- 
most as much a surprise to President 
Hoover as Robert E. Healy had been 
to President Coolidge. One of his 
first important fights was a movement 
which he and Commissioner Clyde L. 
Draper conducted in the famous New 
River Case to have that stream de- 
clared navigable in spite of the opposi- 
tion of administration forces. That 
was on April 3, 1931, long before 
there was any certainty that Herbert 
Hoover could be defeated by any 
Democrat; and it took nerve thus to 
throw overboard his chances of reap- 
pointment should Mr. Hoover be re- 
élected. 


I“ July, 1933, on the resignation of 
Dr. George Otis Smith, President 
Roosevelt designated Mr. McNinch 
as chairman of the commission, and a 


year later reappointed him. This 
time, too, there was trouble in the 
Senate. Senator Bailey again opposed 
him on the theory that his “progres- 
sive” attitude was “a very timely 
maneuver” to get on the right side of 
President Roosevelt. But Senators 
Norris, Wheeler, La Follette, and the 
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other antiutility leaders in the Senate 
all supported him this time. Senator 
Wheeler praised him as “one of the 
most efficient and valuable men on the 
commission.” 

There is no question where he 
stands on public utility matters. He 
has been credited by such a leading 
crusader against the utilities as Jud- 
son King with having written some of 
the most advanced opinions yet pro- 
duced on the subject. 

Yet Commissioner McNinch is 
hardly a crusader such as Senator 
Wheeler or Senator Norris. Earlier 
inthe New Deal he used to make some 
pretty fiery speeches but lately he 
seems to have quieted down a good 
bit. He has much personal affability, 
but is a persistent plugger in behalf 
of his beliefs. 


Bs Manly is much the same sort 
of individual as Commissioner 
McNinch, except that he came to the 
commission with a long background 
of theoretical preparation for his task 
and much knowledge of his subject. 
It was his first strictly political posi- 
tion. He is an economist and writer 
on many economic subjects. He has 
conducted and written reports, either 
on his own behalf or for various or- 
ganizations, on wages and working 
conditions in the steel industry, prices 
of anthracite coal, the meat-packing 
industry, the general question of 


wages, farmers’ tax burdens, world 
barriers to peace and prosperity, and 
various other profound and intricate 
subjects. 

He spent four years in the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, was a di- 
rector of research and investigation 
on industrial relations, acted as eco- 
nomic expert for the Newspaper En- 
terprise Association, served as director 
of Scripps Economic Bureau, and 
later director of the People’s Legisla- 
tive Service, a La Follette research or- 
ganization, acted as correspondent for 
the New York World on economic 
problems, and was special counsel of 
the Senate committee on campaign 
expenditures in 1931. 

He drifted into the Federal Power 
Commission through a connection he 
made in 1932 as Washington repre- 
sentative and special counsel of the 
New York State Power Authority 
when that agency was scrapping with 
President Hoover over the St. Law- 
rence and other matters. He was ap- 
pointed to the commission by Presi- 
dent Rooosevelt in 1933 and was soon 
made vice chairman and placed in 
charge of the commission’s national 
power survey and its electric rate sur- 
vey. His own power views are per- 
haps best illustrated by a description 
he once gave of the policies of the 
commission. 

“The fundamental power policy of 
the Federal Power Commission is 


e 


Utility Holding Company Act, it is fairly safe to assume 


q “REGARDLESS of one’s viewpoint on the wisdom of the 


that so long as Mr. Landis remains at the head of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the administration 
of that act will be fair, reasonable, and well thought out 
in advance.” 
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very simple,” he said. “It avoids 
alike the extreme of state socialism on 
one hand and economic anarchism on 
the other. It does not go along with 
those who demand nationwide public 
ownership and operation of the gen- 
eration, transmission, and distribution 
of electricity. It refuses likewise to 
be misled by those anarchistic captains 
of industry who resort to every de- 
vice to escape regulation so that they 
may follow their own individualistic 
and destructive policy.” 


HE other Democratic member, 
Herbert J. Drane, is a former 
Florida Congressman who served 
from the Sixty-Fifth to the Seventy- 
Second Congress. He was defeated 
for renomination to the Seventy- 
Third Congress and was taken care of 
by appointment to the Power Com- 
mission. Just why the Power Com- 
mission was selected as a place to take 
care of him is a question. Perhaps it 
was the only thing open at the time. 
He was engaged for forty-three 
years in the insurance business and the 
growing of citrus fruits. He also ran 
a real estate business, a mortgage com- 
pany, and a house-building firm. His 
political experience, outside of Con- 
gress, consists of having been mayor 
of Lakeland, Florida, county commis- 
sioner of Polk county, chief engross- 
ing clerk of the Florida house of rep- 
resentatives, one term as a member of 
the house of representatives of Flori- 
da, and four years in the state senate, 
the last two of which he was its presi- 
dent. 

His record in Congress is not out- 
standing. He was a member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, but left few 
footsteps in the sand behind him. On 


the Power Commission, he goes along 
harmoniously with the other members, 
just as he used to do in Congress. 


“yer L. Draper, the senior Repub. 

lican member of the commission, 
joined with Commissioner McNinch 
soon after the latter took office to 
form what was then the two-man left 
wing of the body. Before that time, 
however, he had been a subject of 
considerable uproar when he joined 
with former Commissioners George 
Otis Smith and Marcel Garsaud in 
discharging William B. King, chief 
accountant, and Charles Russell, solici- 
tor, both of whom were highly re- 
spected by the Senate progressives. 

The Senate, which had just con- 
firmed the appointment of Commis- 
sioners Draper, Smith, and Garsaud 
tried to reconsider the confirmation, 
but President Hoover refused to re- 
turn the papers, and they held their 
jobs. Commissioner Draper’s friends 
said that he was just trailing along 
and did not realize what he was doing. 
His later attitude tends to confirm this 
supposition. 

Commissioner Draper comes from 
Wyoming, where he was variously a 
clerk in the Union Pacific Railroad, 
business manager of a live-stock com- 
pany, office manager of a coal and 
ranch business, a member of the state 
house of representatives, chairman of 
the Wyoming board of tax equaliza- 
tion, and chairman of the public serv- 
ice commission. 

His activity on the public service 
commission gave him considerable 
background as to utility regulation, al- 
though on the small scale of Wyom- 
ing, when he received his Federal ap- 
pointment. Although a Republican, 
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The Federal Power Commission 


ce HE Federal Power Commission is one of the least bally- 

hooed bureaus of the government, although it is constantly 
engaged in extremely important work. Its jurisdiction was en- 
larged last year to include not only water-power projects on 
navigable streams or affecting interstate commerce or public lands 
but also to include the interstate movement of electric energy.” 





thus supposedly belonging to a party 
which does not approve President 
Roosevelt’s power policy, Commis- 
sioner Draper is nevertheless in com- 
plete harmony with the other members 
of the commission, most of whose ac- 
tions and decisions are unanimous. 


Byers L. Seavey, the newest mem- 
ber of the commission, is a pro- 


tegé of Senator Hiram Johnson. He 
went to California as a young man 
and held various minor positions in 
Pasadena until 1915, when Hiram 
Johnson, then governor of California, 
made him chairman of the state tax 
commission. He later served as city 
manager of Sacramento and as a 
member of the state civil service com- 
mission. In 1923 he was appointed to 
the California Railroad Commission, 
which regulates utilities, a position 
which he held for eleven years. He 
achieved a certain amount of nation- 
wide reputation among those inter- 
ested in utility problems when he won 


a valuation case which he carried to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

When it became necessary for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to appoint to the Pow- 
er Commission a Republican Senator 
Johnson suggested Mr. Seavey, and 
the suggestion was eagerly accepted. 
Thus although the Federal Power 
Commission is supposed to be a bipar- 
tisan body, all its members think about 
the same way on electric power mat- 
ters. Commissioner Seavey is develop- 
ing fast in his new job. He may 
emerge as the real “strong man” of 
the commission. 


HE Federal Communications 

Commission, headed by Anning 
S. Prall, is divided into three major 
groups, broadcasting, telegraph, and 
telephone. Commissioner Eugene O. 
Sykes is chairman of the broadcasting 
division, and Commissioner Norman 
S. Case, vice chairman. Commission- 
er Irvin Stewart is chairman of the 
telegraph division, and Commissioner 
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George Henry Payne is vice chairman. 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker is 
chairman of the telephone division, 
and Commissioner Thad A. Brown, 
vice chairman. Commissioner Prall 
serves as the third and codrdinating 
member of each division. 

The commission as a whole, de- 
servedly or not, is unpopular in all 
parts of the Capital. At its worst, it has 
suffered from political intrigue, per- 
sonal animosity among its members, 
and lack of harmony. At its best there 
is lack of esprit de corps, caused partly 
by the newness of the commission and 
the fact that most of its members are 
new to the job. Only two, Commis- 
sioners Sykes and Brown, served to- 
gether on the old Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

The three Republicans are Commis- 
sioners Case, Brown, and Payne, the 
latter a Progressive; but the commis- 
sioners do not split along party lines. 
Generally speaking, on broad issues, 
the conservatives are Commissioners 
Prall, Sykes, and Brown. Commis- 
sioners Walker, Stewart, and Payne 
are the Progressives, with Commis- 
sioner Case in the middle. These lines 
constantly shift back and forth. 


HE chief problems of the commis- 

sion at present are the allocation 
of radio wave-lengths, the investiga- 
tion of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and the proposed 
merger of telegraph companies. 

Its chief headaches to date are its 
collection of telegrams for the Black 
lobby committee, and the so-called 
Willard hotel incident. These and 
other things may lead eventually to a 
congressional investigation of the 
commission. 


The Willard hotel incident got its 
name from the fact that A. Mortimer 
Prall, son of the chairman, claimed to 
have heard a conversation in the hote| 
in which it was said that a member of 
the commission was to be offered a 
bribe of $25,000 to straighten out sta- 
tion WNBF’s difficulties with the 
commission. 

The name of the commissioner to 
whom this $25,000 bribe was to be of- 
fered has never been mentioned, but it 
was Commissioner Prall’s son who 
first brought the alleged incident to 
light, and Commissioner Prall ap- 
pointed five of the remaining six mem- 
bers of the commission to investigate 
the incident. 

A detailed report by the investigat- 
ing committee was made and is print- 
ed on page 2308 of the Congressional 
Record under date of February 1/7, 
1936. The report stated in conclusion 
that “while we conclude that there is 
no basis for the charges made, we keen- 
ly regret that we cannot fix the respon- 
sibility for them.” It related that all 
of the persons in the room at the time 
Prall’s son said he overhead discus- 
sion of the proposed bribe denied hav- 
ing made any of the statements which 
young Prall said he heard. 


HIS incident and the commis- 
sion’s report upon it stimulated 
demands in Congress for an investiga- 
tion. Representative Connery intro- 
duced one resolution and Senator 
Couzens introduced another ordering 
the commission to give the Senate all 
documents in connection with the 
case. 
Chairman Prall is a former New 
York Congressman of Dutch ancestry 
whose progenitors were among the 
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first settlers of New York. He is 
serving a 7-year term ending July 1, 
1942, and has been chairman of the 
commission since March 11, 1935. 
He is a Tammany Democrat and has 
the support of James A. Farley. Be- 
cause Of his congressional status he 
was promptly confirmed in spite of 
complaints that his selection was polit- 
ical. He lines up with the conserva- 
tive members of the commission. 

Commissioner Prall started out by 
attempting to run the commission with 
an iron hand. He at first insisted that 
members of one division should not 
concern themselves with the work of 
other divisions and became angered 
because Commissioners Stewart, 
Walker, and Payne interested them- 
selves in radio matters. He was over- 
ruled and members now take an inter- 
est in all phases of the commission’s 
work, 


Pippen Sykes is one of the 
five original members of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. He was first 
appointed by President Coolidge and 
served from the organization of that 
body on March 15, 1927. When the 
Radio Commission folded up, he was 
its chairman. He comes from Missis- 
sippi, where he started in politics 
early, and in 1916 was appointed a 
justice of the state supreme court by 
the then Governor Bilbo. He was re- 


e 


élected for a term which ended in 
1925, whereupon he engaged in law 
practice until his appointment to the 
Radio Commission. He was original- 
ly sponsored politically by Senators 
Harrison and Stephens. When 
Stephens and Bilbo had their cele- 
brated primary fight, Commissioner 
Sykes supported Stephens and won 
Bilbo’s hatred. Bilbo made Commis- 
sioner Sykes’ appointment to the 
Communications Commission a cam- 
paign issue and appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate to fight it. In choice Bil- 
boese he charged Commissioner Sykes 
with dereliction of duty on the Radio 
Commission, with political activity, 
and with use of his radio influence in 
the Bilbo-Stephens campaign to secure 
radio hook-ups for Stephens. 

Commissioner Sykes admitted visit- 
ing Mississippi during the campaign 
but denied political activity. It was 
shown that his name was used to se- 
cure a hook-up, but it was not shown 
that Commissioner Sykes authorized 
it. The Senate committee seemed to 
be impressed by the charges against 
Commissioner Sykes, but Senator 
Harrison championed his cause and 
the appointment was confirmed. 


HAD H. Brown is an Ohio lawyer 
who got his start in public life 
by appointment to the Ohio State 


whole, deservedly or not, is unpopular in all parts of the 


q “Tue [FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS] commission as a 


Capital. 


of harmony. At its best there 
caused partly by the newness 
fact that most of its members 


At its worst, it has suffered from political 
intrigue, personal animosity among its members, and lack 


is lack of ESPRIT DE CORPS, 
of the commission and the 
are new to the job.” 
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Civil Service Commission during the 
governorship of James M. Cox. For 
four years ending in 1927, he was the 
secretary of state of Ohio, and then 
for a year he was president of the 
Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Com- 
pany. He was Mr. Hoover’s precon- 
vention campaign manager in Ohio in 
1928, and in September, 1929, was ap- 
pointed chief counsel of the Federal 
Power Commission, from which he 
resigned later that year to become gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Radio 
Commission. He was appointed to 
the Communications Commission in 
1932, and his confirmation was fought 
by Senator Couzens. One of his 
sponsors, Senator Couzens pointed 
out, was former Governor Cox, who 
had radio interests in Dayton and 
Miami on whose applications the com- 
mission would have to pass. 

Senator Couzens’ opposition to 
Commissioner Brown is said to have 
arisen from an incorrect association 
of Commissioner Brown with the old 
“Ohio Gang.” He has taken very lit- 
tle part in politics recently and is af- 
fable enough to get along with any 
political party. 


ps Atlee Walker has been con- 
spicuous on the commission, chiefly 
because he heads the A. T. and T. in- 
vestigation. He is a hard fighter and 
opposes the A. T. and T. with what 
amounts to almost fanaticism, but in- 
sists that he is not a “tough guy” and 
promises the investigation will be pure 
fact finding and not persecution. 

The telephone company’s investiga- 
tor is an Oklahoman who was first a 
high school principal and then an in- 
structor at the University of Okla- 
homa. For more than fifteen years 


he was connected with the state corpo- 
ration commission—the body that cor- 
responds with the public service com- 
mission in most states—either as 
counsel or commissioner. As counsel 
he conducted important litigation be- 
fore the corporation commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and in the Federal courts. He repre- 
sented the state in rate litigation, and 
proceedings which brought about re- 
organization of freight rates on many 
commodities. While serving as chair- 
man of the commission, he initiated 
general investigations on natural gas, 
electric lights and power, telephone, 
and cotton gin rates. 

From background and experience, 
Commissioner Walker is regarded as 
one of the best qualified men on the 
FCC. All his inclinations are toward 
strict regulation of communications 
companies. He does not by any 
means limit his interest to work on his 
own division of telephones. 


D* Irvin Stewart, the only doctor 
of philosophy on the commis- 
sion, is the nearest thing to a brain- 
truster it has, but he dislikes to be 
called a brain-truster, so we will just 
call him a doctor of philosophy. He 
is the age of James M. Landis—thir- 
ty-six—and comes from Texas, where 
he served for four years on the faculty 
of the University of Texas teaching 
constitutional and international law. 
For two years he was assistant solici- 
tor of the department of state, then 
was head, for a brief period, of the de- 
partment of government in the gradu- 
ate school of the American University. 

He entered the treaty division of 
the state department in 1930 and 
was an expert on communication 
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Power Commission’s Polic 
y 


— avoids alike the extreme of state socialism on one hand and 


economic anarchism on the other. 


It does not go along 


with those who demand nationwide public ownership and opera- 
tion of the generation, transmission, and distribution of electricity. 
It refuses likewise to be misled by those anarchistic captains of 
industry who resort to every device to escape regulation so that 
they may follow their own individualistic and destructive policy.” 





matters, chiefly in their international 
aspects, until appointed on the Com- 
munications Commission. 

He is an advocate of strict regula- 
tion of all communication companies. 
He is highly independent and is not 
afraid to write a dissenting opinion 
when the majority does not please 
him. 

He wrote the original draft of 
the FCC report recommending legis- 
lation permitting a merger of the 
two telegraph companies. Such a 
merger is essential, he believes, for 
the good of the telegraph business, 
because otherwise, in his opinion, 
while the telegraph companies fight 
to get business away from each 
other, their natural competitors, 
the telephone, the radio, and the 
air mail, are getting business away 
from both of them. He holds that 
international rates can be regulat- 
ed through use of the commission’s 
licensing power. 


Cee Walker and Stew- 
art are both Democrats, but 
the third so-called liberal on the com- 
mission, George Henry Payne, is a 
Republican. Like most of the other 
Republicans appointed to these regula- 
tory commissions by President Roose- 
velt, he is a Progressive who support- 
ed Roosevelt in 1932. He was ap- 
pointed to the commission with the 
endorsement of W. Kingsland Macy, 
who was tossed out of the chairman- 
ship of the Republican Party in New 
York because he was too “radical.” 
Commissioner Payne is very friendly 
with Senators Johnson, Borah, and 
Wheeler. He has had a long but 
rather unimpressive political career 
culminating in a primary fight in 1926 
against James W. Wadsworth for the 
Republican senatorial nomination. He 
was badly beaten by Mr. Wadsworth; 
but the latter was beaten by Senator 
Wagner. 

Commissioner Payne favors the 
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strictest regulation of all communica- 
tions and deplores the fact that the 
radio is entirely in the hands of those 
interested in its commercial aspects. 
He has spent considerable time as a 
newspaper man and magazine writer 
in capacities as varied as music and 
dramatic critic of the New York 
Evening Telegram and political writer 
of the New York Evening Post. He 
lectured for one season on the history 
of American Journalism at Cooper 
Union. He was a member of the 
New York County Republican Com- 
mittee for one year, and once candi- 
date for the assembly. He managed 
the literary bureau for Henry L. Stim- 
son when he ran for governor of New 
York in 1910; he was one of the New 
York campaign managers for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and his Bull Moosers 
in 1912; he managed the campaign of 
George McAneny for president of the 
board of aldermen; he was floor man- 
ager for General Leonard Wood at 
the Republican National Convention 
in 1920, a long series of losing fights. 


N ORMAN Stanley Case, the seventh 
member of the commission, 
who holds the balance of power be- 
tween the strict regulationists and the 
moderate regulationists, was formerly 
governor of Rhode Island when 
Roosevelt was governor of New 
York. They met on the executive 
committee of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence of the United States of which 
Commissioner Case was chairman 
from 1930 to 1932, and of which 
President Roosevelt was a member. 
Commissioner Case had come up 
through Rhode Island politics from 
appointment by President Harding as 
U. S. Attorney for his state until in 


the fall of 1926 he was elected lieuten. 
ant-governor, and on the death of the 
governor, succeeded to that office. He 
was twice reélected. 

In the Governors’ Conference he 
and President Roosevelt worked close- 
ly together in handling the unemploy- 
ment situation, and the meeting of 
problems which arise from the poor, 
the handicapped, criminal, and the in- 
sane. 

The former Rhode Island governor 
is the Hughes of the Communications 
Commission. He stands in the mid- 
dle between the two warring groups, 
and he frequently speaks the deciding 
voice. He goes along slightly more 
often with Commissioners Walker, 
Stewart, and Payne than with Com- 
missioners Prall, Sykes, and Brown. 
He considers the broadcasting division 
“the hot spot” of the commission, but 
does not favor government ownership 
of radio. He deplores the extreme in- 
dividualism on the commission which 
prevents the members from working 
well together. He wants a realloca- 
tion of radio facilities, but does not 
favor radical disregard of established 
stations. 

“The ideal way,” he says, “would be 
to work out reallocation along purely 
technical lines; but we must not for- 
get financial investments involved and 
the rights of established concerns.” 


(ere Case owes his pres- 
ence on the commission entirely 
to the friendship of President Roose- 
velt, who urged him to take the job. 
He never sought it. 

All in all, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission probably has as 
much discord within itself as any 
agency of the New Deal. 
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After TVA—What? 


THE author outlines what in his opinion is the 

worst that can happen to the private electrical 

industry as a result of the Supreme Court decision 
legalizing the sale of Muscle Shoals power. 


By BANCROFT MITCHELL 


progressed excellently in 1935 

on its own steam in the face 
of a number of extraneous obstacles, 
has witnessed, in the form of the Su- 
preme Court decision relating to Wil- 
son dam, the apparent legalization of 
one of these principal sources of inter- 
ference. The ogre of government 
competition, or the so-called “rubber 
yardstick,’ seems to have been con- 
verted from a source of anxiety into 
amore formidable danger. It there- 
fore appears to be an opportune time 
to make a brief analysis of the outlook 
for the utility industry, with particu- 
lar reference to this most recent de- 
velopment. 

On February 17th, the venerable 
Supreme Court, which has perhaps 
again restored itself to the good graces 
of a number of rather irresponsible 
critics by sanctioning a major Federal 
proposition, stated in no uncertain 
terms that the government had a right 


Tee public utility industry, which 


to build a dam at Muscle Shoals under 
war powers and the power of aiding 
navigation (Interstate Commerce), 
that it has a right to sell all the power 
which can be produced at the dam, 
and that it has the right to purchase 
(or build) transmission lines in order 
to reach a market for power. It is 
interesting to note that the govern- 
ment’s argument in this case, which 
is one of the few important cases it 
has won, was presented by John Lord 
O’Brian, an assistant to Attorney 
General William DeWitt Mitchell of 
the previous administration.’ 

The decision definitely did not in- 
volve certain questions which affect 
the public utility industry; namely, 
the constitutional right of the govern- 
ment to acquire or operate local or 
urban distribution systems, to enter 
other proprietary businesses such as 

1Mr. O'Brian is now practicing law in 
Buffalo. Former Attorney General Mitchell 


is senior member of the law firm of Mitchell, 
Taylor, Capron & Marsh, New York City. 
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manufacturing as a means of utilizing 
the power, or its right to loan money 
to municipalities for the acquisition 
of distribution systems or the con- 
struction of competing systems. 

The most important question is, 
does the decision legalize the construc- 
tion of other hydroelectric projects by 
the government? Contrary to the 
opinions of some utility executives 
printed in the papers, the answer seems 
to be that the government now has 
fairly clear sailing as far as produc- 
tion of hydro power on navigable 
streams is concerned. For, although 
this specific case involved only its 
right to construct this particular dam 
and to sell the power therefrom, it 
seems manifestly to validate the con- 
struction by the government of any 
dam where there is a reasonable fac- 
tual basis for the claim that naviga- 
tion is improved, or that national de- 
fense is served; and to authorize the 
sale of whatever power it may gen- 
erate at such dams. 


Peerage the writer was prac- 
tically convinced by an eminent 
constitutional lawyer a year ago, in 
January, 1935, that the outcome of 
this case would be about as it was, he 
was nevertheless surprised at the em- 
phatic and apparently sweeping na- 


ture of some of its passages. For 
instance, the reader’s attention is 
called to certain statements of the 
court which indicate to what extent 
navigation must be affected to consti- 
tutionally justify construction of a 
dam. 

The court noted that “the Wilson 
dam project adopted in 1918, gave 
a 9-foot slack water development 
for 15 miles above Florence, over the 


Muscle Shoals rapids,” and that 
“Congress, in the Act of 1930, adopt- 
ed a project for improvement of the 
main stream for a navigable depth of 
9 feet.” But the following statement 
of the court seems significant in indi- 
cating what standard may be used in 
determining if navigation is im- 
proved: “While, in the present condi- 
tion, the Tennessee river is not ade- 
quately improved for commercial nay- 
igation and traffic is small, we are not 
at liberty to conclude either that the 
river is not susceptible of development 
as an important waterway, or that 
Congress has not undertaken that de- 
velopment, or that the construction of 
Wilson dam was not an appropriate 
means to that end.” In other words, 
if there is a reasonable factual basis 
for the claim that navigation is im- 
proved, this is sufficient constitutional 
justification for construction of the 
dam. 

Although it is apparent to the lay- 
man that very limited commerce will 
be possible on the Tennessee river, the 
requirement of improvement of navi- 
gation is nevertheless satisfied. In 
this connection, the writer recalls with 
interest a question reported to have 
been asked by Justice Butler, during 
the presentation of the government's 
argument, as to whether the level of 
the stream would be sufficiently raised 
to permit the use of a canoe. Asa 
matter of fact it does not appear that 
very much more than such improve- 
ment is necessary. 

It appears at least that the court 
will not seriously dispute the opin- 
ion of Congress as to what con- 
stitutes improvement of navigation, 
provided there is any reasonable fac- 
tual basis for such a claim. 
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: pe reader’s attention is also 


called to that part of the decision’ 


which dealt with the right of the gov- 
ernment to build Wilson dam for de- 
fense purposes: “While the district 
court found that there is no intention 
to use the nitrate plants or the hydro- 
electric units at Wilson dam for the 
production of war materials in time 
of peace, it stated that the mainte- 
nance of said properties in operating 
condition and the assurance of an 
abundant supply of electric energy in 
the event of war, constitute national 
defense assets. This finding has am- 
ple support.” It might be inferred 
from this passage that the government 
could construct other dams in time of 
peace in order to assure an abundant 
supply of power in time of war. 
However, the writer would prefer not 
to rely on such a doctrine, for this 
particular dam was built during war 
times to produce nitrates (which it is 
understood can now be produced more 
cheaply another way), and it seems 
unlikely that even our present admin- 
istration would adopt a broad policy 
of building other dams for defense 
purposes as a pretext for producing 
power. However, as mentioned 
above, the navigation doctrine seems 
to provide the government with ample 
license. 

We proceed to the court’s treatment 
of the question of the right of the 
government to sell power generated at 


constitutionally constructed dams. 
An important principle was enuneiat- 
ed which should help considerably to 
disillusion those who believed that 
the court might restrict generation of 
such power within certain defined lim- 
its. In stating that the government 
owns the power at a dam constructed 
under a constitutional right and that 
it may dispose of the electric power 
generated, it said: “We find nothing 
in the Constitution which imposes the 
limitation that there is authority to 
dispose of his energy only to the ex- 
tent that it is a surplus necessarily 
created in the course of making mu- 
nitions of war or operating the works 
for navigation purposes; that is, that 
the remainder of the available energy 
must go to waste.” In other words, 
the court stated the important doc- 
trine that there are no constitutional 
restrictions upon generation of power 
at such dams, but that, once the dam 
is under way, and the government has 
taken possession of the water-power 
site, it may make such additional im- 
provements as are appropriate to de- 
velop all the water power available. It 
can be seen, therefore, that the pro- 
duction of power may easily eclipse in 
importance the navigation function of 
the dam. 


I* discussing the foregoing ques- 
tion, the court said “the govern- 
ment has no less right to the energy 


& 


that it does not claim the right to sell 


“IF we may rely upon the government's adherence to the 
principle 


power at retail, we might assume that the government will 
not attempt retail distribution itself on a large scale. How- 
ever, the administration's record of adherence to its: 
campaign pledges is no source of confidence in this respect.” 
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thus available by letting the water 
course over its turbines than it has to 
use the appropriate processes to re- 
duce to possession other property 
within its control, for example, oil.” 
The references to oil, and in other 
passages to the right of the govern- 
ment to sell minerals and coal over 
which it has control, leads the writer 
to digress briefly from the subject of 
power, for these references seem to 
have interesting implications. It 
might appear that the government 
could constitutionally enter a number 
of such businesses on a large scale by 
acquiring property for national de- 
fense purposes and then by exercising 
its rights to dispose of the products of 
such property. On the other hand, 
we should probably not hastily assume 
such an implication. For one reason, 
mentioned previously, the writer still 
has enough faith left in humanity to 
think that even the present adminis- 
tration probably would not pursue 
such a broad, general program with 
national defense as an excuse. Also, 
there seems to be some question that 
the acquisition in peace time of such 
properties on the basis of national de- 
fense could be justified if the govern- 
ment proceeded to deplete by sale the 
assets which it allegedly bought to 
conserve for defense purposes. In 
the case of power, such depletion does 
not occur, for the water producing the 
power is a constant flow, and the sale 
of the power is in order to prevent 
waste. 


| he treating the final question as to 
the right of the government to pur- 
chase (or build) transmission lines, 
the court said “we know of no con- 
stitutional ground upon which the 
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Federal government can be denied the 
right to seek a wider market than 
selling the surplus energy at the dam 
to the only apparent purchaser, the 
Alabama Power Company,” and au- 
thorized it to buy the transmission 
lines extending 50 miles from the 
dam to a populous section. As men- 
tioned above, the case did not involve 
the right of the government to enter 
the field of retail distribution, which it 
has not so far attempted in its own 
right. 

If we may rely upon the govern- 
ment’s adherence to the principle 
enunciated by its attorney in this case, 
Mr. O’Brian, that it does not claim 
the right to sell power at retail, we 
might assume that the government 
will not attempt retail distribution 
itself on a large scale. However, the 
administration’s record of adherence 
to its campaign pledges is no source 
of confidence in this respect. 


.’ is believed that enough has been 
said above to illustrate the writer's 
conviction that the government may 
lawfully build dams for the ostensible 
purpose of improving navigation, and 
dispose of all the available power. It 
seems highly probable that the de- 
cision will give new impetus to such 
Federal developments, for there is no 
reason to suppose that the govern- 
ment will be more reluctant to use the 
pretext of improving navigation as a 
basis for building other dams than it 
has been in the case of the TVA to 
date. The fact that, according to reg- 
ular and not governmental systems of 
accounting, steam power produced in 
a modern plant not too far removed 
from its coal supply can be cheaper 
than hydro power when fixed charges 
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Irrigation and Hydro Developments 


“—— is understood that irrigation alone may not be a lawful 
reason for Federal hydro developments, unless the irrigation 
may be connected with the improvement of government lands. 
However, navigation seems to give the administration broad 
enough scope, and it does not seem likely that, if the government 
should wish to utilize irrigation as a basis for legalizing a hydro 
project, its conscience would forbid it from purchasing land in the 
area of the project to satisfy the requirement.” 





on the investment are taken into ac- 
count, seems to have little bearing on 
the question (as an example, South- 
ern California Edison can produce 
power cheaper in Los Angeles at its 
most efficient steam plant than the cost 
of power transmitted from Boulder 
dam). 

It is understood that irrigation 
alone may not be a lawful reason for 
Federal hydro developments, unless 
the irrigation may be connected with 
the improvement of government 
lands. However, navigation seems to 
give the administration broad enough 
scope, and it does not seem likely that, 
if the government should wish to uti- 
lize irrigation as a basis for legalizing 
a hydro project, its conscience would 
forbid it from purchasing land in the 
area of the project to satisfy the re- 
quirement. 


ese companies in a number of 
areas seem fairly safe from Fed- 


eral power. What may be expected 
to happen to concerns located in the 
areas of existing or contemplated gov- 
ernment projects? This question de- 
pends mainly on how the government 
can market the power, for there seems. 
to be little doubt that it has a fairly 
clean slate to produce it at navigable 
rivers. 

Let us assume for present purposes: 
that the government has no right to 
distribute power at retail, or if it does, 
that it will not attempt to enter the 
business of retail distribution. It 
must therefore sell its power at whole- 
sale to four principal types of cus- 
tomers—municipalities and municipal 
power districts, industrial customers, 
power companies, and rural groups 
not now served. 
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Let us first discuss the possibility 
of sale to municipalities. As most 
power company franchises are not ex- 
clusive, municipalities which are 
financially able may engage in the 
power business in competition with 
private companies. The principal 
danger seems to be that the sale of 
energy to municipalities may be cou- 
pled with Federal loans to them for 
the condemnation of existing private 
distribution systems or the erection of 
competing systems. If the govern- 
ment cannot be restrained from mak- 
ing these loans, most of which have 
been temporarily enjoined in the 
courts pending a final decision, the 
effect might be almost as bad as if the 
government were to enter the business 
of retail distribution itself. It is pos- 
sible that the government may be pre- 
vented from making such loans on the 
grounds that it would be interfering 
with state’s rights by attempting in- 
directly to regulate rates. However, 
such an interpretation by the court 
seems rather unlikely if the avowed 
purpose of such loans is to stimulate 
employment, or to give financial aid 
to municipalities to enable them to 
carry out some lawful function. 


HE case decided in the Fourth U. 

S. Circuit Court of Appeals on 
February 22nd throws some light on 
the government’s apparent right in 
this field. This decision ruled against 
the Duke Power Company, which 
sought to restrain construction with 
PWA funds of a publicly owned and 
operated hydro plant at Buzzards 
Roost, Greenwood county, S.C. The 
opinion stated that the Public Works 
Act is constitutional, and that, while 
the construction of local projects 


might not be valid individually, an ob. 
jection could not be sustained against 
them as part of a great general pro- 
gram for general welfare. 

The opinion continued to say that 
“Greenwood county is but an agency 
of the state of South Carolina, and 
remains subject to control by that 
state in the management of its power 
project. The rates to be charged by 
public utilities remain a matter of 
state control. All that the adminis- 
trator proposes to do is to make a loan 
and grant to the county to enable it 
to engage in an enterprise, which, as 
a subdivision of the state, it has been 
given by the state the right and power 
to engage in. In other words, the 
powers of the state will not be limited, 
but the state will be furnished the 
means of exercising the power it al- 
ready possesses, 7. e., “the power of 
engaging in public business for the 
benefit of its citizens.” The decision 
also stated that no legal rights of the 
Duke Power Company would be in- 
fringed by the action of the commis- 
sioner of public works, for “compe- 
tition by a county or municipality 
violates no right of a public service 
corporation doing business therein, 
which, as in the case of the plaintiffs 
here, has no exclusive franchise.” 


M2" municipalities which in the 
trough of the depression needed 
financial assistance can now finance 
themselves into the power business. 
Altogether, the progress to be made 
by the Federal government in selling 
power to municipalities, barring an 
adverse decision concerning PWA 
loans, would therefore seem to be ob- 
structed only by possible adverse sen- 
timent of the electorates where refer- 
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enda are required, by the ability and 
statutory authority of municipalities 
to finance themselves or pledge their 
credit for PWA loans, and other 
miscellaneous factors. Judging from 
the attitude of the people in such cities 
as Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, 
and Portland, Or., the Federal gov- 
ernment may find a substantial num- 
ber of municipal outlets. 

We may also expect Federal power 
to take away some of the industrial 
customers of private companies. 
Such a development would be partic- 
ularly adverse to such companies as 
Alabama Power and Carolina Power 
& Light, which have relatively large 
wholesale loads. 

Sales of Federal power to private 
companies probably would be the least 
injurious form of disposal of this 
energy, for it would involve only the 
temporary burdens on the power com- 
panies of taking more power than is 
necessary (for example, Southern 
California Edison). Such power 
would be sterilized as a source of com- 
petition for business, and the com- 
panies could attempt to build their 
loads up to it. 

The worst side of the picture has 
probably been outlined above in a gen- 
eral way. There are some more en- 
couraging aspects to the situation. 


i the first place, where private com- 
panies find themselves facing cer- 


tain competition in particular munici- 
palities, they can choose the alterna- 
tive of selling their properties rather 
than of fighting the competition. In 
such instances, the private companies 
would presumably receive such prices 
for their properties as to enable the 
bondholders to come out intact, pro- 
vided the properties are not carried at 
inflated values (and here is work for 
the investment analyst), and provided 
private systems should not be crippled 
by the purchase only of the heart of 
their business, which would leave 
them the less profitable outlying areas. 
One case the writer has in mind is 
that of Knoxville. The price offered 
for the properties, although less than 
net book value, was not grossly un- 
fair, and was sufficient to cover the 
bonds. If private companies should 
sell out in this way, the net result 
would be a transition from private op- 
eration to municipal operation, with- 
out disastrous effects upon bondhold- 
ers, but with the probable effect of 
wiping out thin equities held by hold- 
ing companies, and with some possible 
adverse effect on preferred stockhold- 
ers, depending upon the circumstances 
of each case. 

Another encouraging aspect to the 
situation is the still favorable trend of 
power output. If output increases for 
several years at the national rate of 
increase of about 11 per cent in the 
week ended February 8, 1936, pri- 


e 


of increase of about 11 per cent in the week ended February 


q “Ir output increases for several years at the national rate 


8, 1936, private companies will be able to absorb large 
amounts of additional power without severe effects upon 
earnings, although increases in earnings would be definitely 


retarded.” 
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vate companies will be able to absorb 
large amounts of additional power 
without severe effects upon earnings, 
although increases in earnings would 
be definitely retarded. For instance, 
in the four states of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, and Mississippi, 
where the presently projected (but not 
ultimate) increase in energy supply 
is about 30 per cent as the result of 
TVA dams, it is not unlikely that pri- 
vate companies, through intensive 
salesmanship and merchandising of 
appliances, and aided by continued 
favorable business activity, could en- 
tirely absorb such excess power in a 
few years. Many household appli- 
ances have not saturated their markets. 
For example, Samuel Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Power Com- 
pany, points out that an average cus- 
tomer in a completely electrified home, 
using electricity for lighting, radio, 
washing machine, cooking, toaster, 
refrigerator, hot-water heating, and 
vacuum cleaner, would require about 
700 kilowatt hours monthly, or 8,400 
kilowatt hours annually, as compared 
to the average domestic consumption 
of about 700 kilowatt hours annually 
in 1935. While we do not mean to 
assert that average consumption of 
electricity can be brought to such a 
level in a short time, this fact serves 
to illustrate the possibilities of load 
development. Federal projects will 
compel intensive load building. 


A important element of en- 
couragement is that a quite defi- 
nite stimulation of consumption has 
been found to result from reduced 


rates. Therefore, while lower rates 
alone cannot be expected to bring 
about materially increased consump- 


tion, they will help. In the twelve 
months ended September 30, 1935, 
while average revenue per domestic 
customer declined 3.9 per cent, aver- 
age consumption rose 5.9 per cent. 

In conclusion, in so far as generali- 
ties can be attempted, the writer be- 
lieves that Federal power development 
will pass through two phases. First, 
the government will fight with private 
utilities for markets. Federal acqui- 
sition of outlets will be a slow process, 
due to such factors as the opposition 
of private companies and litigation in- 
stituted by them, the time required for 
Federal surveys for PWA loans, the 
necessity of conducting referenda, 
and other factors. The results will 
be unfavorable to private companies 
affected, but will probably not under- 
mine the investments of bondholders 
as a whole because the private com- 
panies will choose to sell their proper- 
ties rather than to be subjected to dis- 
astrous competition. 

The second phase will presumably 
come in a few years, after utilities 
have been able to develop their loads 
through strenuous efforts and can 
utilize more power ; when the govern- 
ment may become rather tired of the 
struggle for markets, and when its in- 
clination to subsidize municipal mar- 
kets with grants and loans shall have 
subsided. This phase will consist of 
an increasing absorption of power by 
the utilities, to whom the government 
will probably sell a large part of the 
power as a way out. Such a situation 
might ultimately benefit the utilities, 
for they would have access to dump 
government power, produced at the 
expense of the taxpayer. A change of 
administration in four years would 
doubtlessly hasten the second phase. 
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The Migratory Trailers and 
the Tourist Camps 


What, if anything, should the government do about 
them? Is the tourist camp a public utility? 


By SPENCER D. PARRATT anp ALLAN FLATTERY 


all of the passenger mileage at- 
tributed to busses and airplanes 
in 1935, they would still have had 3 
or 4 billions less than they operated 
during 1921. There has been an ac- 
tual net loss of commercial passenger 


Oe had the railroads regained 


transportation during the last four- 


teen years. But this does not mean 
that the American national appetite 
for travel has diminished. As a matter 
of record, total passenger mileage in- 
creased by 380 per cent during the in- 
terval. The reason is, of course, that 
automobiles entered into the scheme 
of things to show an increase from 75 
billions in 1921 to 395 billions of pas- 
senger miles last year. 

There can be no question but that 
the modern automobile combines un- 
equaled speed, convenience, and adapt- 
ability in transporting humans. The 
tradition of the frontier, with .rem- 
iniscent restlessness, may favor 
the automobile over transportation 
through modes limited by fixed routes, 
time schedules, and expensive, incon- 
venient stopping places. The lethar- 
gy of operators of older forms of 


transport in making necessary adapta- 
tions to growing competition may be 
important in explaining the present 
dominance of automobiles. The in- 
tricate network of concrete and im- 
proved roads have added to taxa- 
tion, but make added appeals to 
the car owner. Although permanent 
homes become an increasing finan- 
cial burden when a large share of 
family income must go to main- 
tain an automobile, there are nu- 
merous Americans who hold fast to 
their cars when final choice of home 
or car must be made. But, whatever 
the causes, meandering auto hordes 
are challenging the foundations of our 
established national habits. 

According to the American Auto- 
mobile Association, some 37 million 
people vacationed in 11 million cars 
during 1935. They spent 4 billion 
dollars. Service stations and garages 
took 750 millions for gasoline, oil, and 
repairs. Somewhat more went for 
food and 500 millions was spent for 
amusements and refreshments. The 
lodging bill for last year’s vacationers 
was a fourth of the total, or a billion 
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dollars. Two years ago, Roger Bab- 
son asserted that the tourist trade, in 
value of money turnover, had equaled 
the iron and steel industry. 


_ auto touring first became 
a national sport following the 
World War, communities made it a 
public function to provide camping 
grounds. At such places, usually in 
some neglected corner of a public 
park, the traveler might pitch his tent, 
build his camp fire, wait his turn at 
the public water tap and comfort sta- 
tion. But it was the introduction of 
the permanent type of tourist cabin or 
cottage that marks the modern tourist 
camp era. Cheapness and conven- 


ience made a new marriage. Creature 
comforts found a ready market and it 
is not surprising that signs over tour- 
ist camp entrances, or along highways, 
announced beds with nationally adver- 


tised makes of springs and mattresses. 
Developing in the West and South- 
west, but rapidly spreading through- 
out the country, increased permanency 
settled over the new industry. Tour- 
ist camps acquired a new appeal and 
new and romantic names. If Ben Jon- 
son could travel in the Far West or in 
Texas, he would be at home in places 
bearing titles from the taverns of Old 
England, not to mention places evi- 
dencing new realms of imagination. 
Amateurish landscaping has intro- 
duced an unstudied folk-art, but the 
rows or streets of cottages provide an 
inescapable atmosphere of barracks. 
There are dozens of tourist camps 
or “courts” in the West or Southwest 
constructed of brick and concrete. 
Many have hardwood floors, papered 
walls, rugs, pictures, curtains, over- 
stuffed furniture, and sometimes cen- 


tral heating. In-a-door beds and suff. 
ciency of electrical gadgets make the 
traveling housewife realize that she 
lives in modern luxury. The best 
places boast of individual baths for 
each cottage unit, with tub and shower 
in their proper tile setting. What 
more can life offer to wandering 
Americans? 


S° scattered is reliable information 
concerning the number of tourist 
camps that guesswork must enter into 
any computation. A few years ago 
the American Automobile Association 
estimated the number between 15 and 
18 thousand. There is general agree- 
ment that significant expansion has 
occurred since. Some place the cur- 
rent figure as high as 30 thousand, but 
25 thousand seems a more likely total. 
Distributed among these camp units 
are upwards to 250 thousand individ- 
ual cottages or cabins, with shelter 
facilities for some 700 thousand 
guests. 

The East has the least developed 
tourist camps and the fewest of them 
in proportion to population. The 
principal reason is that the “tourist 
home” is a_ successful competitor. 
The great number of large old farm 
houses left over from a day when 
families and incomes were larger lies 
at the bottom of the development of 
this crop of little hotels. But the 
rapid improvement of the camp cot- 
tage, with its ability to keep passenger 
and automobile in closer proximity 
and thus simplifying the stop over, 
seems to threaten the future of tourist 
homes. Careful observers feel that 
the improvement in cottage camp fa- 
cilities will finally undermine the hotel 
as a factor in automobile touring. 
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THE MIGRATORY TRAILERS AND THE TOURIST CAMPS 


A survey of one thousand camps 
was recently made by an organization 
publishing a trade journal styled 
Tourist Trade. Sixty per cent of the 
cabins were found to have running 
water, 61 per cent of the camps pro- 
vided modern plumbing, and 25 out of 
a hundred offered cooking facilities. 
Well over half catered to year-round 
trade. A study of charges made in 
ten thousand camps showed that a 
popular price of one dollar per night 
per person had become standard in 
camps Offering modern equipment, 
with cheaper rates in less progressive 
units. Some camps make off-season 
price concessions to encourage busi- 
ness. Others maintain “suites” rang- 
ing in price to $8 or $10 per night. 


X present the tourist camp business 
is almost entirely in the hands of 
independent small business men. 
Publicly owned and operated units 
have either adopted the same scale of 
charges for equivalent services, as pri- 
vate camps, or have lost their earlier 
proportion of more desirable traffic. 
Relatively few publicly owned camps 
have been able to stand the rapid pace 
of competition. Such an exception is 
the camp maintained in Washington, 
D. C., by the Department of Parks 
and Recreation. 

The tourist camp business has be- 
come mature enough to provide trade 


associations. An outstanding example 
is the United Motor Courts in Cali- 
fornia. This organization has done 
much to bring higher standards and 
greater uniformity of service among 
members and is one of the basic 
factors in the forward position of 
California tourist facilities when com- 
pared to most other parts of the coun- 
try. The Texas Motor Court Asso- 
ciation deserves mention. The largest, 
but less compactly organized than the 
Texas or California groups, is the 
Tourist Camp Trade Association with 
fifteen hundred members scattered 
over eighteen states. Quite a number 
of smaller organizations exist, usually 
in the nature of state or regional as- 
sociations. 

There is constant pressure for great- 
er uniformity and standardization in 
the tourist camp industry which en- 
courages the, development of “chain- 
type” management. Some strings are 
now in operation, particularly in the 
West over most toured routes. One 
large hotel company, operating a chain 
of hotels, is considering a parallel 
series of camps to function under 
articulated management. At least 
two important oil companies are con- 
templating the addition of camps in 
connection with well-located service 
stations. Some ambitious corporate 
attempts are brewing. From the 
viewpoint of the tourist, it makes little 


e 


standardization in the tourist camp industry which encour- 


q “THERE is constant pressure for greater uniformity and 


ages the development of ‘chain-type’ management. 


Some 


strings are now in operation, particularly in the West over 


most toured routes. 


One large hotel company, operating 


a chain of hotels, is considering a parallel series of camps 
to function under articulated management.” 
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difference whether uniformity is at- 
tained through voluntary codperation 
of independents, or through unified 
management. 


aaa the issue of chain type ver- 
sus private independent manage- 
ment is settled a new factor may upset 
the balance of forces involved. This 
growing threat to the established camp 
trade is the elaborate automobile trail- 
er. A leading manufacturer of these 
cumbersome appendages keys his sales 
appeal as follows: 


Why be tied down to any one spot? 
Hook an XYZ trailer coach to your car and 
G . south in the winter—west in the 
spring—north in the summer. . . . 
There are companies offering pre- 

fabricated parts to encourage the me- 
chanically talented car owner to as- 
semble his own contraption at mini- 
mum costs. Completed and ready to 
go, trailers start at a price range un- 


der $300 and special jobs may con- 


sume several thousands. A rapidly 
expanding market has caused a lead- 
ing automobile manufacturer to em- 
bark upon quantity production this 
year and a significant number of auto- 
mobile sales agencies are adding trail- 
ers as side lines. 

These miniature “homes on wheels” 
are offered as more than vacation 
escapes from the duties of permanen- 
cy. Already they have become the 
sole abodes of a new species of gipsy 
Americanus. In the warmer sections 
of the country the approach of winter 
heralds the congregation of trailer en- 
campments. So numerous had they 
become last winter that they moved in 
caravans in search of likely locations. 
Scores and even hundreds of trailer 
units may assemble under favorable 
conditions. Sometimes they exercise 


squatters’ rights and form communi- 
ties of their own, more frequently 
they seek out tourist camps catering to 
their like. 

More enterprising camp operators 
offer special terms for “space” in- 
cluding camp policing, garbage col- 
lection, and other privileges. Some 
even make provision for extension 
of electricity, water, and telephone 
service to equipped trailers. Not 
uncommon is the grant of park- 
ing space gratis, with reliance upon 
engendered good will to cause pur- 
chase of other camp offerings. 


HO lives in trailers and tourist 

camps? The assumption that 
the camp business is essentially a 
tourist trade is not commensurate with 
the facts. There are five principle 
types of such dwellers, exclusive of 
tourists. The tourist business is great- 
est, especially in summer. But the 
others seems to be on the relative in- 
crease. 

Next to tourists the largest class is 
the migratory worker pursuing work 
from place to place and often without 
permanent habitation. A second type 
is the shiftless ne’r-do-well who lives 
by hook or crook and finds the life of 
a gipsy appealing to his tastes. He 
works occasionally, but does not 
bother to find it until the spirit calls 
for a shift of scenery. A third group 
is composed of retired capitalists, or 
business men taking extended vaca- 
tions. A dose of the wanderlust may 
be a cure for long years at the grind- 
stone. Traveling salesmen, finding 
the camps a convenience in handling 
sample cases, constitute a fourth 
group. 

In cities, and particularly in the 
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The Government and Tourist Camps 


“. . . . the tourist camp may yet be subject to increased govern- 
mental control if rapidly improving standards are not generally self- 


imposed by private operators. 


The experience of the Far West and 


the Southwest indicates that increased stringency of governmental 

specification may elevate camps into new levels of competition for 

tourists and prove a boon to the industry without materially decreasing 
the ingenuity and self-reliance of private management.” 





more permanent and better equipped 
tourist cottages, a fifth class of reg- 
ular city dwellers contribute thou- 
sands of occupancies to off-season 
trade. People struggling to keep off 
relief or undertaking marriage under 
handicap of very small incomes turn 
to such offerings until times improve. 
But the democracy of the tourist camp 
may be less real than simple enumera- 
tion of contributing population groups 
might indicate. Class prejudices are 
well in evidence under such conditions 
and an old timer readily can ascertain 
the status of a newcomer without 
great difficulty. It may be significant 
that during the last few years a num- 
ber of “courts” have been developed 
as “taxpayers.” Thus the tourist 
camp competes with the hotel during 
the vacation period; with the kitchen- 
ette apartment in other seasons as well 
as maintains a flavor of its own at all 
times, 


H™ many people inhabit such 
places? If the American Auto- 
mobile Association figure of 37,000,- 
000 vacationers is used and an as- 
sumption made that 15,000,000 made 
use of cottages or trailers for an aver- 
age of seven nights during their vaca- 
tion expedition we reach the conclu- 
sion that some 300,000 are housed, at 
an average time, in camps and trailers. 
The reasonableness of this figure is 
somewhat substantiated by the fact 
that there are at least a quarter million 
automobile trailers registered in the 
country and a large proportion are 
known to be used for appreciable per- 
centages of each year. There are 
probably in the vicinity of 50,000 to 
75,000 off-season habitues of camp 
cottages. Probably an estimate of 
half a million camp and trailer dwell- 
ers at an average time would not be far 
amiss. Of course, during the height 
of vacationing the number might easi- 
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ly triple this figure, but there would 
be a lag during most of the year. 

What, if anything, should govern- 
ment do about the tourist camp and 
trailer problem? If left alone the 
transient nature of camp life tends to 
evolve unorthodox moral standards. 
Compactly arranged masses of non- 
descript humanity present extraordi- 
nary health hazards. Nor do camp 
morals and health exist independently 
from the communities of settled 
home-dwellers among which they ex- 
ist. A particularly complex, and 
pressing, problem centers around the 
education of camp follower’s children. 
Should the permanent community 
residents provide educational facilities 
for wandering foreigners? Should 
the state government having jurisdic- 
tion shoulder the burden? Should it 
be passed up to the Federal govern- 
ment as of national importance and in- 
volving interstate commerce? Should 
the taxing system be modified to tax 
the trailer and camp follower out of 
existence, leaving only the legitimate 
vacationer? If so, how? These ques- 
tions are not academic. Already a 
number of states are experimenting 
with one or more of the problems in- 
volved. 


Ke Drctuny camps and trailer settle- 
ments are probably of the nature 
of public utilities. Certainly the camp 
is of this description, although the 
status of the trailer community is 


questionable. Trailer and cottage 
camps are subject to the power of 
state governments to regulate health 
and safety. It is to be expected, then, 
that some states treat cottage or cabin 
camps as a form of inn or hotel and 
regulate accordingly. Registration 


requirements for tourists are com- 
mon, usually extending to registration 
of the vehicle as well as names and 
residences of tourists. A few states 
extend “innkeepers’ liens” to protect 
operators of tourist camps against un- 
scrupulous wayfarers. 

At least seventeen states have en- 
acted laws specifically relating to 
tourist ‘camps. Some of these laws 
are very general in their terms and 
cover few aspects of the problem; oth- 
ers are specific in their application to 
a wide variety of details. There is 
a noticeable tendency that tourist 
camp operators should obtain licenses 
as condition to their entering the busi- 
ness. Usually such licenses are 
granted for a single year and only 
after an opportunity has been allowed 
for inspection. As with hotels and 
inns, little attempt is made to curtail 
the right to enter the business through 
governmental determination that pub- 
lic convenience or necessity will be 
served. Such matters are left to the 
laws of supply and demand through 
open competition. Licensing is usu- 
ally to enforce standards of public 
health and sanitation. More compli- 
cated laws, such as in California, in- 
clude features to insure safety of 
patrons through building  specifica- 
tions. Particular requirements of 
safety equipment or devices are some- 
times made, as in Kansas, where non- 
flexible connections for gas stoves are 
required. 

1 Arizona, California, Florida, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington. 

2California, Florida, Indiana, Maine, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, 


Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont (op- 
tional). 
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THE MIGRATORY TRAILERS 


HOULD tourist camps be regulated 
S by administrative agencies or by 
regular police and prosecuting officers 
through ordinary court procedure? 
As regulation advances in volume and 
in detail there is clear evidence toward 
the use of administrative agencies. 
Of the seventeen states having stat- 
utes specifically relating to tourist 
camps, thirteen rely upon administra- 
tive enforcement in whole or in part. 
Eight states make use of regularly 
constituted state boards of health; ® 
North Dakota relies upon the state 
food commission, South Dakota on 
the department of agriculture, and 
California on the division of housing 
and sanitation in the department of 
industrial relations. 

Some states rely exclusively upon 
local enforcement officials but there is 
a fundamental difficulty in control 
through local government units be- 
cause tourist camps often exist in un- 
incorporated areas having no govern- 
mental facilities to meet the special 
problems of health, safety, and mor- 
als. Administrative bodies may not 
be limited to the granting of licenses 
to operate camps. They may have au- 
thority to issue orders in the forms of 
rules or regulations to attain stand- 


8 Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont. 


AND THE TOURIST CAMPS 


ards outlined by law * and to revoke 
licenses*® or impose other penalties, 
subject to court review, for violation. 
One state * has undertaken to regulate 
“tourist camp associations” which cer- 
tify camps as meeting association 
standards. 


Gree states fix high or low stand- 
ards for tourist camps in relation 
to health, safety, morals, or possibly 
zsthetic appearances? There would 
appear to be little valid objection to a 
reasonable use of governmental power 
to enforce quite a high standard of 
public health, safety, and morals, as 
in the case of inns, hotels, and board- 
ing houses. Some significant results 
may come from increasing standards 
by legal prescription. The public, in- 
cluding both residents of communities 
in which camps are located and their 
wandering patrons, are entitled to 
clean, sanitary, morally and physically 
safe shelter, and associations. A¢sthe- 
tic beauty in the form of parked and 
landscaped court yards with the latest 
in billboards and “hot dog” stands 
may seem less vital to the common 


Maine Minnesota, Montana, 


4 Indiana, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont. 

5 Florida, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. 

6 New Hampshire. 


e 


q 


“TourRIsT camps and trailer settlements are probably of the 
nature of public utilities. Certainly the camp is of this de- 
scription, although the status of the trailer community ts 


questionable. Trailer and cottage camps are subject to the 
power of state governments to regulate health and safety. 
It is to be expected, then, that some states treat cottage 
or cabin camps as a form of inn or hotel and regulate 


accordingly.” 
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good. But, undoubtedly, the contin- 
ued improvement of tourist camps is 
necessary if the industry is to main- 
tain and increase its present impor- 
tance. 

In California, where standards are 
exceptionally high, the tourist camp 
has become a real competitor with the 
hotel and apartment house. It has 
met conditions imposed by law and 
has gone beyond to attract a wider 
and more prosperous clientele. Al- 
though conditions throughout the 
county are not identical with those in 
California, there is reason to believe 
that the tourist camp trade will gain 
rather than lose by improving service 
and guest appeal even though govern- 
mental power be used to attain these 
objectives. 


aco problem of controlling tourist 
facilities is acquiring new impor- 
tance in light of the tendency of gov- 
ernments to make appropriations for 
travel advertising. At least twelve 
states made sizable appropriations last 
year for the attraction of a greater 
share of the tourist billions to their re- 
tailers and producers. A total of 
$700,000 was appropriated by these 
twelve. New York state made its first 
appropriation of the kind, a sum of 
$100,000. Those who advocate such 
appropriations contend that not only 
the tradesmen benefit, but that the 
state is repaid through increased gaso- 
line taxes and indirectly through gen- 
eral tax collections and that civic pride 
is heightened through emphasis upon 
the existence of local historic and 
scenic landmarks. 

Practically every state, and almost 
every community, can find something 
to offer tourists. Maine used more 


newspaper advertising and magazine 
advertising last year than previously. 
It registered an increase in tourist 
business of 20 per cent and this js 
largely attributed to advertising ac- 
tivities. Maine does not rely entirely 
upon government aid for publicity of 
its vacation virtues. The other New 
England states join in the New Eng- 
land Council and financial support is 
drawn from both governmental and 
private sources. The expenditures of 
this organization exceed a quarter mil- 
lion dollars annually. 


| erage has patterned after New 
York in constructing a traveling 
exhibit designed to stimulate tourist 
trade. Ohio, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Kentucky 
are experimenting under stimulation 
from state funds. Some cities follow 
the same course. Many private or- 


ganizations exist to further state at- 


tractions for tourists. The All-Year 
Club of California is outstanding, hav- 
ing a budget of $167,000 last year. 
It is estimated that California’s tour- 
ist business was 35 per cent greater in 
1935 than in 1934 and that outside-of- 
state travelers spent $235,000,000 in 
the state. A high percentage of west- 
ern states have promotional organiza- 
tions, such as the Pacific-Northwest 
Tourist Association, the Montanans, 
Inc., the Evergreen Playground As- 
sociation in Washington, the Ozark 
Playground Association of Missouri, 
and the Greater North Dakota Asso- 
ciation. One is hardly surprised that 
the organizations interested in increas- 
ing their share in the tourist billions 
are backing a proposal to create a Na- 
tional Travel Bureau to act as clearing 
house for tourist information. A bill 
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to accomplish this purpose has already 
been passed by the United States Sen- 
ate and is scheduled for consideration 
in the House before Congress goes 
home for the summer. 

As tourist camps develop they com- 
pete for an ever increasing share in 
the expanding tourist business. When 
states, cities, semi-public and private 
groups spend time and money to at- 
tract tourists to particular localities 
they have a reasonably clear interest 
in seeing that their “guests” obtain 
fair and reasonable treatment. Thus 


it appears that the tourist camp may 
yet be subject to increased governmen- 
tal control if rapidly improving stand- 
ards are not generally self-imposed by 
private operators. 

The experience of the Far West 
and the Southwest indicates that 
increased stringency of governmen- 
tal specification may elevate camps 
into new levels of competition for 
tourists and prove a boon to the 
industry without materially decreas- 
ing the ingenuity and self-reliance of 
private management. 





Odd Aspects of Electric Power 


We= makes soap clean? This is the simple question investigated 


by W. M. Urbain and L. B. Jensen of the ch 


laboratory of Swift & Co. 


in Chicago. 


emical research 
The electric industry will 


be interested to know the answer in part as follows: 


“Its property of electrifying. The discovery of this hitherto 
unknown property of soap to electrify materials, and in this way 
to clean, is another step in the direction of a more complete 


knowledge of the action of soap.’ 


Another puzzle about electricity is how it gets inside of the human 
body. A recent report to the American Chemical Society alleges that in 
the human body are billions of giant protein molecules which function as 
dynamos. Heretofore these proteins—the “lean” of the body—were 
thought to be electrically neutral like fats and sugars. Instead, the 
report states, they are electro-magnets carrying complex electrical 
charges. When they move they create momentary electric current like 
the armature of a dynamo. 

Electricity’s effect on plant life was the subject of a recent discussion 
of plant pathologists in Fresno, California. Last year, A. H. Foster, 
a landscaper, happened to plant two rows of sweet peas near a power 
substation. One row was directly under a battery of lights which 
burned all night. The other row was shaded. In four months, the illu- 
minated plants were six feet high. The row that remained in the dark 
at night was only four inches high, Now the superintendent of the 
power substation, E. R. Banks, is interested and he and Foster are 
planting things all over the place in an effort to determine the effect 
of electric light on various forms of plant life. Incidentally, in Alaska, 
where there are twenty-four hours daylight in the brief summer, some 
crops are sown, grown, and harvested sometimes within three weeks. 
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Financial News 


and 
Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Standard Gas Reorganization 


ean Gas & Electric Co., prin- 
cipal holding company of the Byl- 
lesby system, went under § 77-B last 
September due to inability to meet ma- 
turity of about $24,000,000 notes, the 
majority of the holders of which had 
agreed to an extension plan. The com- 
pany had covered its interest charges by 
a substantial margin throughout the de- 
pression, interest charges and amortiza- 
tion being covered 1.45 times in 1934 
(on a system basis, the showing was 
less favorable, with fixed charges earned 


only about 1.11 times excluding unpaid 


subsidiary preferred dividends). The 
system’s current position at the end of 
1934 had been favorable, with cash as- 
sets of over $25,000,000 (about the 
amount of the current liabilities). 

It is difficult to appraise the present 
situation accurately, since no official re- 
port for 1935 has yet been issued. Ac- 
cording to figures published by one of 
the financial services, and checked with 
another source close to the company, a 
little under $5 per share was probably 
earned on the prior preferred stocks (on 
a consolidated system basis) last year. 
With regard to current earnings and the 
outlook for 1936, reports are somewhat 
conflicting. A published letter from the 
protective committee representing the 
notes and debentures, dated June 8, 
1936, stated “earnings of the company 
as reported by it are continuing 
at approximately the same rate as for 
1935, and the committee believes that, 
in the absence of untoward circumstan- 
ces payments of interest on notes and 


debentures should continue during the 
reorganization.” It is not clear wheth- 
er this refers to the earnings on a cor- 
porate or system basis, but presumably 
the former was intended, since available 
data on the system earnings would seem 
to indicate fair-sized gains this year as 
compared with 1935. The system's 
electric output in the week ended July ] 
4th showed a gain of 16.6 per cent over 
last year, and the twenty-seven weeks 
ending the same date show an average 
gain of over 11 per cent, despite a two- 
weeks’ setback during the flood period 
in March. 


BouT half of system net earnings 
are from Philadelphia Company, 
whose subsidiary, Duquesne Light Co. 
of Pittsburgh, is naturally influenced 
by the extreme fluctuations of the steel 
industry, which has recently been oper- 
ating at a substantially higher rate than 
last year (although currently menaced 
by strike possibilities). The Philadel- 
phia Company reported for the twelve 
months ended May 31, 1936, an in- 
crease of 4 per cent in gross and 21 per 
cent in net, which seems very favorable 
in view of the substantial rate cuts for 
Duquesne Light Co. (Pittsburgh), its 
principal subsidiary. Other properties 
in the system reported results for the 
twelve months to May 31st as follows: 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co., a gain 
over a year earlier of 9 per cent in 
gross and 18 per cent in net; Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co., an increase of 6 
r cent in gross and 25 per cent in net; 
ountain States Power Co., a gain of 
12 per cent in gross and a sharp rise 
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in net from the low level of a year 
earlier; Louisville Gas & Electric 
(April) an increase of 7 per cent in 
gross and 20 per cent in net; Market 
Street Railway, a gain of nearly 3 per 
cent in gross and a sharp rise in net. 
Northern States Power Co. for the 
twelve months to April 30th reported 
an increase of 4 per cent in gross 
and about 1 per cent in net income. 
This showing reflects rate cuts of 10 
per cent and 7 per cent in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul respectively, effective this 
year. Wisconsin Public Service Co. for 
the twelve months to May 31st reported 
an increase of nearly 6 per cent in gross 
and 46 per cent in net. 

With the exception of Duquesne 
Light Co. and two smaller companies 
the system has not yet undertaken any 
large program of refunding operations, 
presumably awaiting reorganization of 
the parent company under § 77-B. Sub- 
stantial economies may therefore be pos- 
sible within a year or so following re- 
organization, as many of the subsidi- 
aries, such as Northern States Power 
Co. (Minnesota), have had a favorable 
record, 

The plan of reorganization provides 
for extension of the two note issues 
in default to October 1, 1940. Other- 
wise the indebtedness and equity inter- 
ests will remain unaffected. 


A previously reported in this depart- 
ment, a group which included 
some new interests recently purchased 
control of Standard Power & Light (by 
acquiring the equity pledged by U. S. 
Electric Power) and are reported to be 
seeking early court approval of the 
Standard Gas reorganization plan, al- 
ready accepted by over 70 per cent of 
the bondholders affected. September 
Ist has been set as the deadline for filing 
claims against the company by the Fed- 
eral court in Wilmington, Delaware. 
However, it is by no means certain 
that reorganization will be effected this 
year. According to one report, the com- 
pany may decide to stay under § 77-B 
until the constitutionality of the Utility 
Act is decided, particularly as the new 


tax law is said to permit a company un- 
der § 77—B to retain undistributed earn- 
ings without penalty (although other 
system companies would not be thus ex- 
empt). 

The system set-up is rather involved 
and will doubtless eventually require 
considerable simplication to conform 
with present Federal legislation. Nom- 
inally the “top” holding company is the 
dormant U. S. Electric Power Corpo- 
ration and the associated group (re- 
ferred to above), which together with 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. control Standard 
Power & Light Corporation; Byllesby 
and Standard Power control Standard 
Gas & Electric Corporation, which in 
turn controls the principal operating 
companies (with the exception of the 
Northern States Power group for whieh 
there is an intermediate Delaware hold- 
ing company). 


HERE has recently been consider- 

able market interest in the secu- 
rities of the Standard Gas & Electric 
securities, particularly the prior prefer- 
ence stocks, on which back dividends of 
about $14-$16 per share have accrued. 
With 1936 earnings apparently running 
over last year, it is thought that current 
dividend requirements on these stocks 
should be fully earned in 1936, and in 
one published survey an estimate of $9- 
$10 per share has been reached. How- 
ever, there is one point which might 
work against the preferred stockholders 
if the present reorganization plan is car- 
ried through. The leading committee 
representing the note and debenture- 
holders is anxious that the reorganiza- 
tion provide means for cutting down 
Standard Gas & Electric Company’s 
funded debt, either through a sinking 
fund or by cash raised through sale or 
financing of subsidiary properties. 
Some time ago a sinking fund of as 
much as 50 per cent of net income (but 
not in excess of 2 per cent of the fund- 
ed debt per annum) was proposed. It 
seems likely that such a heavy sinking 
fund would meet opposition from the 
committee representing preferred stock- 
holders, and the attitude of the Del- 
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aware court is not yet clear. Should 
the sinking-fund idea be decided upon, 
this would naturally tend to defer any 
settlement of preferred arrears until 
some broader readjustment of the finan- 
cial set-up is developed. 


¥ 


“Back Dividends” the 
Next Problem 


ahora of preferred-dividend 
arrears constitutes the fourth stage 
of recovery in utility finance, according 
to the New York Times. Previous 
stages were (1) virtual elimination of 
some $789,000,000 bank loans (which 
reached a peak in 1930, partly as a re- 
sult of the building program of that 
year in response to President Hoover’s 
appeal) ; (2) handling of over $1,100,- 
000,000 in debt maturities in 1932-34; 
and (3) the refunding of over $2,000,- 
000,000 high-coupon rate securities over 
the past eighteen months. Regarding 
the methods of settlement of arrears, 
the new tax law would naturally tend 
to stimulate payments of cash as far as 
possible, although on the other hand the 
demands for plant expansion in the 
coming year or so may make inroads on 
the cash of those systems whose credit 
has not been so fully restored as to per- 
mit financing of subsidiaries’ require- 
ments through low-rate bond issues. 
However, the trend toward increased 
retirement reserves may prove helpful 
in providing additional cash for im- 
provements. 

Where accumulations of preferred 
dividends are quite large, it appears 
likely that voluntary recapitalizations 
will be resorted to. However, in some 
cases valuable assets might be disposed 
of to other interests to provide cash. 
According to the Journal of Commerce, 
United Gas Corporation’s oil interests 
in the spectacular Rodessa field, if sold 
at prevailing prices, would realize more 
than $50,000,000, thus permitting re- 
tirement of bank loans and advances 
from Electric Bond & Share which ap- 
proximate that amount. However, it is 
thought that a bond issue may be resort- 


ed to instead of selling the oil properties, 
If this were done it would doubtless 
facilitate eventual readjustment of some 
$30,000,000 back dividends on United 
Gas preferred stock. 

Engineers Public Service Co. direc- 
tors recently declared payments of $4 
on the $5 convertible preferred stock, 
$4.40 on the $5.50 preferred stock, and 
$4.80 on the $6 preferred stock. These 
payments will leave accumulations of 
$11 on the $5 stock, $12 on the $5.50, 
and $13.20 on the $6 issue. 


> 


SEC Lightens Restrictions on 
Utility Directorates 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission has announced exemptions 
to certain provisions of the Utility Act 
with respect to interlocking directorates. 
The commission announced that it was 
not authorized to grant exemptions in 
individual cases, and that even in the 
general exemptions granted, financial 
institutions must not be represented by 
more than one third of the board of 
directors of any utility company. 
Among the exemptions were: 

Bank officers authorized by Federal 
courts or the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to serve utility companies; repre- 
sentation of financial institutions be- 
cause of default in loans or similar sit- 
uations ; investment bankers when there 
are no financial transactions between 
their firms and the utilities ; individuals 
with a personal interest of 10 per cent 
or more in voting securities; financial 
institutions which hold a majority of 
voting securities; institutions which 
serve as trustees under security issues 
without direct interest in their own 
right; financial institutions other than 
national banks whose lending capacity 
is limited to $200,000; and local oper- 
ating companies with officers or direc- 
tors of local banks serving at present. 

The SEC noted that the exceptions 
did not apply to “the same person” act- 
ing as “both an executive officer of the 
financial institution and an officer of 
the utility.” 
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Record Power Output to 
Speed New Equipment 


HE new record output of over two 

billion kilowatt hours in the week 
ended June 20th seems to indicate an ap- 
proaching need for increased generating 
capacity in many localities. This does 
not necessarily mean new plant con- 
struction. A first step toward greater 
capacity is frequently to install high- 
pressure boilers and an additional tur- 
bine. This normally permits a consid- 
erable increase in capacity with a rela- 
tively small expenditure per new kilo- 
watt of capacity installed. 

According to The Wall Street Jour- 
nal equipment involving about 500,000 
kilowatts was purchased or under con- 
struction in the past six months. Esti- 
mating about $40 per kilowatt, an ex- 
penditure of some $20,000,000 was in- 
dicated. The following are said to ac- 
count for the greater part of this busi- 
ness: American Gas & Electric, New 
York Edison, West Penn Power, Mo- 
nongahela West Penn Public Service, 
Commonwealth Edison, Kansas City 
Power & Light, Missouri Power & 
Light, Connecticut Power, Virginia 
Electric Power, Virginia Public Serv- 
ice, Union Gas & Electric, Nebraska 
Power, United Power Manufacturing, 
Utah Power, and Lynn Gas & Electric. 


¥ 


How Will Forthcoming TVA 
Contracts Affect Private 
Companies? 


Bepang sor of the Norris dam pow- 
er house in August or September 
will be followed after ninety days by 
new TVA electric power contracts. Un- 
der the original contracts it was under- 
stood that each company’s territory was 
to be respected; will this hold good 
when the new contracts are in force— 
or will a political policy of “no quar- 
ter” prevail ? 

Despite the tendency to minimize the 
“yardstick” idea and to emphasize navi- 
gation and flood control while the TVA 
issue was before the Supreme Court, the 


basic idea was again in the forefront 
when the Democratic platform was con- 
structed. Plank five reads: 

This administration has fostered power 
rate yardsticks in the Tennessee valley and 
in several other parts of the nation. As a 
result electricity has been made available 
to the people at a lower rate. We will con- 
tinue to promote plans for rural electrifica- 
tion and for cheap power by means of the 
yardstick method. 


In view of this, holders of senior se- 
curities of companies in TVA territory 
are necessarily concerned over possibil- 
ities of TVA competition to a degree 
which may prove still more confisca- 
tory of private power investments in 
this area. 

¥ 


Notes on New Financing 


N™ financing in the fortnight end- 
ed July 3rd included the follow- 
ing: $32,493,000 Niagara Falls Power 
Co. first and refunding 34s of 1966 at 
104; Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 
first “A” 4s of 1966 at 994, and $3,- 
700,000 serial debenture 4s ; $15,000,000 
Potomac Electric Power Co. first 34s 
at 104; $11,000,000 West Massachu- 
setts Cos. 34s of 1946 at 101}; and 
$3,000,000 Otter Tail Power Co. first 
4s of 1961 at 100. 

Forthcoming issues as indicated by a 
calendar of SEC registrations and ef- 
fective dates are: July 6th (or later) 
$30,000,000 New York Edison Co. first 
and refunding 34s (Morgan Stanley & 
Co.) ; July 7th, $5,600,000 West Vir- 
ginia Water Service Co. first 4s of 1961 
(Halsey, Stuart & Co.) ; July 9th, $9,- 
000,000 Sioux City Gas & Electric first 
4s of 1966 and $1,500,000 debenture 
“A” bonds of 1937-46 (A. C. Allyn & 
Co., Inc.) ; July 15th, $1,750,000 Albu- 
querque Natural Gas Co. first “A” 5s; 
$7,108,000 Bangor Hydro-Electric first 
3%s of 1966 (Edward B. Smith & Co.) ; 
$34,000,000 Narragansett Electric first 
“A” 34s of 1966; July 20th, $26,000,000 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. first 
and refunding 34s of 1966. Issues on 
which dates remain uncertain are $17,- 
500,000 N. Y. State Electric & Gas Cor- 
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poration 4s of 1965; $9,000,000 Central 
Maine Power Co. first “H” 4s of 1966 
(First Boston Corporation) ; and $6,- 
000,000 Broad River Power Co. first 
44s, 1966 (Halsey, Stuart & Co.). 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. has re- 
cently filed a registration statement for 
$10,000,000 first 4s; the proceeds to- 
gether with $10,000,000 to be realized 
from the debenture 5s of 1952 presently 
to be issued, are to be applied to retire 
indebtedness to the parent company, 
Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation, 
and for other purposes. Indianapolis 


Water Co. has recently filed a registra- 
tion statement for $13,875,000 first 
34s. 


* 


Tax Penalty on Bond 
Refundings? 


Sips of the provisions of the revenue 
act recently enacted by Congress 
may, according to Dow Jones, handicap 
bond-refunding operations and penalize 
those corporations which have already 
refunded since May Ist. According to 
an interpretation of the act by Treasury 
officials, the surtax on undistributed 
earnings will be assessed on sinking- 
fund allocations made under the terms 
of bond issues to refund indebtedness 
which existed before May Ist. The law 
exempts sinking-fund allocations re- 
quired by contracts or indentures exist- 
ing prior to May Ist, but not those made 
after that date and applying to indebt- 
edness which existed before that date. 
The present interpretation is not yet 
final, however. 

Should this possible phase of the law 
be enforced it may prove an obstacle to 
corporate refundings, since in some 
cases the added tax on sinking-fund re- 
serves may offset the savings in inter- 
est charges. The Wall Street Journal 
cites the following example: 

If a corporation had a net income of 
$100,000 and was required by an indenture 
entered into prior to May Ist to set aside 
$40,000 for sinking-fund purposes, it could 
pay its taxes and provide the $40,000 by 
retaining roughly $53,000, which would rep- 
resent the $40,000 plus the “normal” cor- 
poration income tax under the new law. 


If, however, the indenture was entered 
into after May Ist, the corporation would 
have to retain almost $65,000 from its net 
earnings of $100,000 in order to cover the 
sinking-fund charges plus the “normal” 
plus the super-tax on undistributed earn. 
ings. - 


Federal Power Commission 
Prescribes Uniform 
Accounts 


UNIFORM system of accounts has 
been prescribed by the FPC for 
utilities subject to the Federal Power 
Act, to take effect January Ist. The 
system has been developed in codpera- 
tion with the National Association of 
Railroad & Utilities Commissioners and 
other state and Federal agencies, after 
obtaining the views of the utility com- 
panies. According to a statement issued 
by the commission, the new rules are 
designed largely to aid in the more ac- 
curate determination of costs. 


Among other things, the proposed system 
requires that the actual cost of electrical 
utility property constructed or acquired in 
the future be stated in the accounts and 
be classified first, under general groups 
such as production, transmission, distribu- 
tion, utilization, and general, and further, 
classified under each group by specific ac- 
counts having appropriate titles descriptive 
of the property. It is required that all 
amounts shown by the accounts of public 
utilities and licensees as of the effective date 
of the proposed system, purporting to show 
the investment in electric property, be re- 
classified under the prescribed accounts on 
the basis of original cost (actual or esti- 
mated) and that the difference between the 
original cost and the cost to the utility, or 
the book cost, be carried to an adjustment 
account. The purpose of this provision is 
to have the property or plant accounts of 
each utility stated on a uniform basis, name- 
ly, that of original cost to the person first 
pA vee Hon the property to public service, 
and as a basis for accounting for deprecia- 
tion and retirements. 


The commission’s announcement 
again: raises the question of setting up 
original cost figures, already taken to 
the courts by American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. (with respect to FCC 

ations) and by New York utility 
companies in connection with an order 
of the public service commission. Util- 
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ity companies are requested within six 
months’ time to assemble data on the 
cost of all their properties to the origi- 
nal builders—data which has taken the 
railroads some twenty years or more to 
assemble at a total cost of over $186,- 
000,000 (including Federal expendi- 
tures)—despite the fact that Federal 
regulation began in 1887 and railroads 
accounts have been kept on a cost basis 
since 1907. 


CCORDING to Standard Statistics, it 
was originally thought that the 
rail valuation would cost only $3,000,- 
000 and take only two or three years; 
instead the valuation remained incom- 
plete after eighteen years’ work and 
contrary to original belief “it has been 
discovered that the railroads are not 
overcapitalized in relation to reproduc- 
tion costs” and “the government cannot 
regulate rates to yield a fair return on 
the value of the railroad property util- 
ized.” 
It is true that in its present order the 
Federal Power Commission permits 
some estimates of original cost, but how 


freely will it permit it the use of “esti- 


mates?” It is also true that the utility 
industry is probably only about one half 
to one third as old as the railroad sys- 
tem of the United States, and hence 
it may be possible to obtain original 
property costs without the same difficul- 
ty the railroads experienced; but con- 
sidering the many changes of ownership 
or control incident to the period of sys- 
tem-building in the past few decades, 
there is obviously a vast amount of 
work involved if the utilities are to make 
a conscientious effort to follow the com- 
mission’s wishes. Would it not be more 
logical for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to order the utilities merely to keep 
their accounts on a uniform basis after 
January 1, 1937 (many of them have 
already been following uniform ac- 
counting requirements as prescribed for 
many years by the state commissions 
in New York and some other states) 
and to make a further investigation re- 
garding the practicability of obtaining 
original records covering previous costs. 


P ROPERTY valuation has proved of vi- 
tal importance in rate litigation for 
many years. Many special appraisals 
by engineers have been made and court 
and commission decisions have covered 
a vast range of controversial factors. 
It would seem worth while for the FPC 
to put experts to work assembling this 
information, as an aid to formulating 
its accounting program. 

For many years the ICC temporized 
with the problem of depreciation charg- 
es for railroads. Failure boldly to force 
proper charges has resulted in overstate- 
ment of railroad earnings during pros- 
perous years, with resultant overfinan- 
cing through mortgage issues. While 
depreciation charges have been inade- 
quate for some utilities, in the writer’s 
opinion, on the whole utilities have been 
more conservative than railroads. For 
this and other reasons their financing 
has been on a sounder basis despite lack 
of Federal regulation—as evidenced by 
fewer receiverships. 

The Federal Power Commission can 
be of great service in unifying utility 
accounts and issuing statistics similar 
to those compiled by the ICC. The 
strengthening of depreciation accounts 
and the clarification of balance-sheet 
statements are also highly desirable ob- 
jectives, but it is doubtful whether an 
“original cost” system can be formulat- 
ed within a few months. 


¥ 


New Tax Bill Hits 
Holding Company Systems 


ee new tax law recently enacted 
raises the tax rate on dividends re- 
ceived by corporations from corpora- 
tions from 14 per cent to 2} per cent. 
Also, if the cornoration receiving the 
dividends does not pass them along to 
stockholders, it becomes liable for the 
new 7-27 per cent levy on undistributed 
profits. This will add to the already 
heavy tax burdens of the industry, par- 
ticularly for those systems which may 
wish to use surplus earnings for con- 
struction work in lieu of raising new 
capital. 
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The Effect of the Holding Company Act 
on Holding Companies—So Far 


N interesting and rather impressive 
manuscript was inserted in the 
Congressional Record by U. S. Senator 
Wheeler of Montana during the closing 
days of the recent session. It had to do 
with the financial performance of public 
utility holding company systems and 
their operating subsidiaries during the 
year 1935 and the first five months of 
1936. By implication this seventeen 
months’ study is supposed to reflect the 
effect, if any, which the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 has had 
on the securities of these companies. 
Summarizing the tabulated information, 
the Wheeler manuscript stated : 


The very complete and detailed data 
compiled on the accompanying sheets show 
that public utility holding and operating 
companies—electric light, power, and gas 
—issued and sold during the year 1935 
new securities to the amount of, at par 
value $1,076,412,080 

And during the first 5 
months of 1936, i.¢., to May 
3lst, they issued and sold new 
securities to the amount of, at 

644,124,900 


Total amount issued and 

sold for the 17 months ended 

May 31, 1936 $1,720,536,980 
New securities “registered” 

in May with the Securities 

and Exchange Commission 

for early sale 


Grand total $1,865,179,980 


The entire amount, $1,076,412,080, of new 
securities put out during the year 1935 were 
issued and sold after the introduction into 
Congress of the Wheeler-Rayburn bill. Of 
this latter amount, $533,260,000, ‘wd value, 
or close to 50 per cent of the total, were is- 
sued and sold between the time the bill was 
introduced and its enactment into law. 

It was during this period that the op- 
ponents of the bill—led and influenced large- 
ly by the “Committee of Public Utility 


Executives”—were declaring the bill to be 
a “destructive” measure and predicting that 
its passage would practically be ruinous to 
the electric light and power industry. Evi- 
dently investment houses, investors, both 
private and institutional, did not believe or 
agree with these statements and predic- 
tions, because of the fact that after the 
passage and approval by the President of 
the act and for the remainder of the year, 
they purchased $543,152,080, par value or 
over 50 per cent of the $1,076,412,080 new 
securities issued and sold by public utility 
holding and operating companies during the 
year 1935. It should further be noted that 
the annual interest rate on $1,032,634,080, 
or 95.9 per cent of the total new securities 
sold, ranged from 34 per cent to 44 per cent, 
the average interest rate amounting to but 
3.86 per cent. And of this $1,032,634,080 of 
new securities, $915,634,500, or 88.7 per cent, 
the interest rate is only 34 per cent to 4 
per cent. 

Even when money is plentiful, capital de- 
mands a rate of interest or return in keep- 
ing with the known or indicated risk in- 
volved. 

The interest rates as above set forth and 
applying as they do to over 88.7 per cent of 
the new securities in one instance and to 
95.9 per cent in another instance clearly in- 
dicate that capital and investors saw, in 
these new public utility securities, no more 
than the usual risk connected with any high- 
grade security. 


The total amount of new securities 
listed, namely $1,865,179,980 is regard- 
ed by Senator Wheeler as a contradic- 
tion to the assertion that the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill (Holding Company Act) 
would, if enacted, stifle utility financing. 
It is stated that the securities listed in 
the manuscript cover properties in prob- 
ably 35 states and are a fair representa- 
tive selection for the entire industry. 

The list includes bonds, debentures, 
notes, preferred and common stock. 
The last two, of course, have no matur- 
ity; the notes and debentures are of 
short duration and the life of the bonds 
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ranges from fourteen to thirty-five 
years with the average life of maturity 
about twenty-six years. (Twenty-five 


per cent of the total average 26-year 
maturity and 42 per cent average 30 
years. ) 


ENATOR Wheeler’s manuscript con- 
S cedes that most of these issues were 
for refunding purposes rather than for 
new construction. The redemption 
“calls” were at prices ranging from 102 
to 105 on securities bearing interest at 
from 5 to 6$ per cent. This will, of 
course, result in a saving of interest 
charges, but it scarcely indicates con- 
tinuing investing confidence in the fu- 
ture of the industry to the same extent 
as would the floating of issues for new 
construction. Indeed, the very fact that 
utilities have, generally speaking, con- 
fined their financing during a period of 
“cheap money” to refunding while oth- 
er industries have once more embarked 
on expansion programs would seem to 
indicate either that electric utilities are 
still overbuilt or that the investors are 
comparatively underconfident, or a com- 
bination of both. The manuscript con- 
tinued : 


In connection with the above, please re- 
member that for the seventeen months end- 
ed May 31, 1936, there was actually mar- 
keted $1,720,536,980 of new securities, with 
$144,643,000 “registered” for early sale; or 
a total of $1,865,179,980 put out by public 
utility companies in that period. 

The average annual interest rate on same 
being 3.86 per cent and as low as 3 per cent, 
as against interest rates on the bonds called 
for redemption ranging from 5 per cent to 
63 per cent. The large yearly saving in 
“fixed charges” will amount to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

The average maturity (life) of these new 
securities is twenty-six years; and as the 
large annual saving above shown will be 
effective for this long period of twenty-six 
years, the total saving becomes enormous 
and the benefit to the equity holders simply 
immense; yet the Public Utility Act of 
1935 is a “destructive” measure and a ruin- 
ous one to public utilities—electric light, 
power, and gas—and especially to investors 
in junior securities of same; that is, accord- 
ing to statements, assertions, and represen- 
tations made by members and associates of 
the committee of public utility executives— 
also known as the Gadsden committee—in 


their efforts and fight to defeat and prevent 
the passage of the Wheeler-Rayburn bill. 

The facts set forth in this article and as 
shown on the accompanying sheets are suffi- 
cient proof that this committee indulged 
in—to put it mildly—continued misrepre- 
sentation also in unwarranted and mislead- 
ing predictions as to the future disastrous 
effect of the bill upon utility holding and 
operating companies. 

And it is particularly pertinent to note 
that of the 62 public utility companies which 
marketed the new securities covered by this 
article, that 27 companies were either sub- 
sidiaries of member companies of the Gads- 
den committee, or were member companies 
themselves—please get this straight, that 
over a large majority of the membership of 
this committee issued and sold new security 
issues and at lower interest rates than their 
then outstanding bonds and securities were 
carrying; notwithstanding their unqualified 
claims that the passage of the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bill would prevent this very thing— 
these 27 companies comprising 43.5 per cent 
of the total number marketing the new se- 
curities. 

In the year 1935, 28 or 50 per cent of the 
56 issues sold were of this committee group ; 
they selling in that year 1935, $686,620,080 
par value, or 63.8 per cent in amount of 
the new securities sold. 

During the first five months of 1936, this 
committee group marketed $290,454,900 pat 
value, or 45.1 per cent of the total put out. 

Of the seven companies which registered 
new securities with the SEC in May, for 
early sale, three are of this committee group, 
the securities amounting to $77,493,000 par 
value, or 53.6 per cent of the total amount 
registered for marketing. 


g manuscript concluded with a 
list of companies that contributed 
to the Committee of Public Utility Ex- 
ecutives, together with the amounts con- 
tributed (based on data furnished to the 
Senate Lobby Committee), and the de- 
tailed list of utility holding companies 
(gas and electric) that issued and sold 
new securities during the year 1935 with 
essential data relative to such securi- 
ties. 

One difficulty with argument to the 
effect that the Holding Company Act has 
not hurt private utility investors (and 
the same is probably true of arguments 
that TVA operations have not hindered 
privately managed utilities in the Ten- 
nessee valley) is the fact that it has not 
yet had a chance. Almost since its ef- 
fective date, the act has been tied up by 
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court injunction and the growing con- 
viction that the law is unconstitutional 
may explain the fair performance of 
utility securities much better than the 
fact that the law was enacted or is still 
on the statute books. Certainly such 


financial performance so far would be 
a poor basis for prediction of what 
would happen if the Supreme Court 
should declare the Holding Company 
Act constitutional to the last detail and 
let loose the Security and Exchange 
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Commission to work its will upon the 
holding companies. If you doubt it ask 
your broker. 

‘ The upward surge in the market 
rices of utility securities following 
Federal District Judge Coleman’s deci- 
sion last fall declaring the Holding 
Company Act unconstitutional would 
seem to bear out such a view. A/fter all, 
if the impression (sound or unsound as 
it may be) that the Holding Company 
Act will certainly be outlawed has spread 
throughout the investors to such an ex- 
tent that they have discounted the valid- 
ity of the act, it would seem somewhat 
beside the point to argue that the act has 
not done financial harm. It’s like tell- 
ing a small boy at the circus that the 
wild animals would not harm him. He 


might agree with you under the prevail- 
ing circumstances, but it is more likely 
that he would move mighty fast if you 
started to let the animals out of their 


cages. 

And if the Supreme Court next year 
should remove the cage of court injunc- 
tions that now restrains the Holding 
Company Act, one may confidently ex- 
pect the stock market to execute a simi- 
lar retreat notwithstanding Senator 
Wheeler’s conviction that the act can- 
not really harm investors. 

—E. S. B. 


Securities Issuep AND Sotp By Pustic Utit- 
1ry HotpiInc AND OPERATING COMPANIES. 
Extension of Remarks of Hon. Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana in the Senate of the 
United States. June 20, 1936. 





That Report on Distribution Costs 


FF and on for several years some of 

the critics of regulation have com- 
plained because an adequate study of 
the costs of distributing electricity has 
not been made by the electrical com- 
panies or by the state commissions. 
The expectation of those who make this 
charge is that a more detailed study of 
distribution costs will show that domes- 
tic and certain other consumers are 
overcharged at the expense of other cus- 
tomers, or possibly that all customers 
are being overcharged through lack of 
efficiency in operation, which would be 
shown by thorough cost accounting 
studies. Complete and exhaustive an- 
alysis of electrical distribution costs on 
a nation-wide scale was advocated by 
the Institute of Public Engineering 
which assembled on January 20, 1933, 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York 
city under the auspices of the New York 
State Power Authority. 

Morris L. Cooke, the present chief of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, was one of those who engineered 
the 1933 meeting and he has been one 
of the advocates of a thorough-going 
study of distribution costs—by some- 


body or other—preferably the Federal 
government. 

Writing in The New Republic back 
in 1932, Mr. Cooke stated the need for 
such investigation of the electrical in- 
dustry as follows: 


Its executives can tell you to the frac- 
tion of a mill what it costs to generate 
electricity, or what it costs to transmit cur- 
rent over high-tension lines for 10 miles, or 
350 miles. But they do not know what it 
costs per kilowatt hour to distribute energy 
from the local switchboard or the step- 
down station at the end of a transmission 
line to houses, stores, and streets—a dis- 
tance usually not more than 5 miles. They 
have not investigated or discovered this 
important fact about their business in all 
the fifty years of its existence. 


And what is more, Mr. Cooke and 
many of his group that met in New 
York city in 1933 were convinced that 
the job could be done. This writer re- 
calls that meeting and some of the 
speeches and illustrated talks by engi- 
neers who even ventured that we could, 
through standardized cost accounting, 
develop nation-wide studies for com- 
parative purposes. There was one 
speaker who gave an interesting study 
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of how certain competitive industries 
have successfully applied this type of 
cost accounting to themselves. 

He showed the meeting some inter- 
esting slides disclosing how the produc- 
tion of phosphoric acid had been thor- 
oughly reduced to component cost 
standards, including such items as cost 
of rock, labor, machinery, overheads, 
and so forth. He said it made little dif- 
ference that one batch of rock in one 
plant might vary in the cost of handling 
from another batch of rock at another 
plant. Sufficient general averages had 
been obtained to subordinate these dif- 
ferences with success, until the indus- 
try now has a cost standard of every 
phase of operation. 


| was about this point, as this review- 
er recalls, that Hudson W. Reed, of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, 
warned against falling into the attrac- 
tive but erroneous trap of nation-wide 
standards for comparative purposes. 

Writing later on the same subject in 
Pusiic UtTinities FortNIGHTLY, Mr. 
Reed stated: 


Notwithstanding the increase in the con- 
sumption of the domestic consumers during 
the past few years—a highly improbable 
condition were the service improperly 
priced—Mr. Domestic Consumer has been 
further erroneously informed that were 
the costs of distributing electricity known, 
domestic service rates would be drastically 
reduced. The assertion has often been 
made that distribution cost is not known 
or disclosed by utilities. 

In an effort to substantiate these claims, 
considerable pressure has been brought to 
bear on utility management for comparative 
and easily understandable costs of electric 
service. Unfortunately, distributing costs 
between companies are not comparable, 
even to the limited extent to which gen- 
eration costs may fairly be compared. This 
fact probably gives rise to the erroneous 
belief that distribution costs are not avail- 
able because the accounting methods used 
are either unduly complicated or woefully 
inadequate. 


Well, those who wanted a thorough 
investigation of distribution costs pre- 
vailed, as we know, in Congress. The 
Costigan Resolution (Senate Resolution 
No. 80 of the 73rd session) directed the 
Federal Power Commission to make 


such an investigation and report back, 
That was in May, 1933. On July 5, 
1936, over three years later, the Federal 
Power Commission made its report. (It 
is understood that the commission, by 
reason of pressure of other affairs, was 
unable to get down to brass tacks on this 
survey prior to October, 1933.) In the 
news release of the commission which 
accompanies this report, there is a para- 
graph which seems to follow the spirit 
of Mr. Reed’s earlier judgment. It 
states : 

Conditions and costs vary so widely in 
different systems and sections that any at- 
tempt to generalize in this highly technical 
field would have been worthless. Systems 
were, therefore, selected in various locali- 
ties, and continuous studies made of all 
the elements that enter into local distriby- 
tion, in the effort to present a detailed re- 
port of value to consumers and the in- 
dustry. 


I* brief the report covered 22 private 
and municipal electric utility systems 
serving both urban and rural territory. 
Of the 19 urban cities studied, 7 were 
cities of more than 100,000 population 
among which were Los Angeles, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Seattle, Portland, and 
Tacoma. Twelve were in smaller com- 
munities ranging from Lansing, Mich., 
(municipal) with 82,786 down to Lewis- 
burg, Pa. (private) with 3,308 popula- 
tion. Six municipal plants were includ- 
ed: Los Angeles, Seattle, Tacoma, Pas- 
adena, Lansing, Mich., and Springfield, 
Ill. Three of these have competition 
and three do not. All 6 may be said to 
be among the “Blue Ribbon” exhibits 
of municipal ownership; however, it is 
obvious that the commission in making 
its selection was attempting to obtain a 
fair diversity of geographic location, 
density of population, and other oper- 
ating factors rather than to stress com- 
parisons between public and private 
management. Summarizing the report, 
the release stated: 

Overhead and underground systems are 
treated in separate tables and together. In 
the combined table the lowest distribution 
system investment per customer, #4 
is found .at Lewisburg, Pa.; and 


lowest, $48.27, at Springfield, Il; 
lowed by Superior, Wis., $50. The highest, 
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SOME OF THE BOYS ARE JUST GETTING STARTED 


$117.99, is that of the Puget Sound Power 
and Light Company, at Seattle, which 
owing to competitive conditions, has built 
a distribution system covering the entire 
city area with sufficient capacity to supply 
practically all residential customers with- 
in reach of their lines, although they serve 
less than one fourth of the total. 

Other systems influenced by competition 
are the municipal system in Seattle, with a 
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customer investment of $81.43; the Los 
Angeles system with $81.46; the two Port- 
land systems with $68.34 and $95.90, and 
the Springfield system with $48.27 per cus- 
tomer. 

Excluding competitive systems, the high- 
est investment per customer, $96.72 is 
found in Washington, D. C., where nearly 
two thirds of the customers (64 cent) 
are supplied from underground lines, and 
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where the underground investment is con- 
siderably increased by the duplication of 
facilities through the existence of both di- 
rect current and alternating current dis- 
tribution systems. 

Combining fixed charges on the invest- 
ment per customer with the taxes and op- 
erating costs per customer gives the annual 
cost of distribution in dollars per customer 
per year. The lowest costs (using, for sim- 

licity, 6 per cent return figure) were 

.92 at Springfield, I1l., $9.95 at Lewisburg, 
Pa., $11.56 at Tanien Mich., and $12.89 at 
Tacoma. The highest found were $29.12 on 
the competitive Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. system at Seattle; $22.85 on the 
competitive Northwestern Electric Com- 
pany system at Portland, Oregon; $22.65 at 
Manchester, Conn., and $21 at Hershey, Pa. 

The costs expressed in cents per kilowatt 
hour for each system are obtained by divid- 
ing the annual cost per customer by the 
corresponding average annual usage of en- 
ergy per customer. The usage varies from 
444 kilowatt hours per year at Nashua, New 
Hampshire, to 1,522 kilowatt hours on the 
Puget Sound system at Seattle. The Tacoma 


municipal system shows the lowest cost of 


0.85 cents per kilowatt hour (6 per cent re- 
turn). This is due to high average energy 
usage, 1,509 kilowatt hours, combined with 
the relatively low customer cost of $12.89. 
Other low costs are 1.25 cents per kilowatt 
hour at Springfield; 1.38 cents on the com- 
petitive Portland General Electric Company 
system at Portland, Ore., 1.53 cents at Lan- 
sing, Mich., and 1.57 cents on the municipal 
system at Seattle. The high costs per kilo- 
watt hour produced by a coincidence of low 
usage and eT high customer costs 
are 4.09 cents per kilowatt hour at Hershey, 
Pa., 3.89 cents at Bristol, Tenn., and 3.67 
cents at Manchester, Conn. 


6 ky are many interesting details 
in the general and individual tables 
for the systems studied. For example, 
there is the item of taxes per customer 
allocable to distribution (other than 
Federal income and excise). Here is 
the list of the first dozen: 


Los Angeles (mun.) 


Puget Sound P. & L. Co. (Seattle) .. 28) 

Portland General Electric Co. ....., 1,95 

Northwestern Electric Co. (Portland, 
Ore.) 

Tacoma (mun.) 

Lansing (mun.) 


0, 
Public Service Co. (Nashua, N. H.) on 
San Joaquin L. & P. Corp. 
Joaquin Valley, Cal.) 


On the whole, the report in itself jis 
valuable and enlightening, but for pur- 
poses to which many believed it could 
be put it will seem fragmentary and in- 
conclusive for the simple reason that 
even the microscopic picture made by a 
survey of 22 systems discloses such 
wide variations that the hope of obtain- 
ing comparative standards in the electric 
industry through cost accounting for 
distribution systems seems further away 
than ever. 

The commission has done its part. 
Its report, on the surface, at least, 
seems fairly drafted and ably organ- 
ized. The difficulty from the view- 
point of the standardizer is that the re- 
sults are what they are. 

The commission itself (in the release 
quoted) concedes that “any attempt to 
generalize in this highly technical field 
would have been worthless.” It recalls 
the Irishman’s observation on the female 
of the species to the effect that women 
are all alike in only one respect ; that is 
in being different from one another. 

—F. X. W. 


Reports on “Cost oF DISTRIBUTION OF ELEC- 
‘-rriciry’—Power Serres No. 3. Federal 
Power Commission. July 5, 1936. 





For the Holding Company — Death, 
Taxes, or Both? 


S By recent action of the directors 
of the American Water Works and 
Electric Company, in declining to de- 
clare a dividend on common stock for 
the year ending May 31, 1936, notwith- 
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standing the fact that the company 
earned $1.49 consolidated net income on 
each share, should serve to wake up 
government officials and investors, as 
well as company executives, to the fact 





WHAT OTHERS THINK 


that the Revenue Act of 1936 threatens 
some hard knocks to holding company 
securities. Explaining to stockholders 


the action of his board, H. Hobart Port- 
er, president of the company, stated: 


The tax bill is new in principle and its 
probable effects are not known. It was 
passed over the protests of practically all 
business representatives who appeared be- 
fore the committees of Congress. 

Your company has a large number of 
subsidiaries. It is essential for each sub- 
sidiary to estimate what its income will 
be and to determine what portion of its 
earnings may properly be declared and 
paid out as dividends and what portion 
must be retained to meet the reasonable 
requirements of its business, including tax- 


es. 

Under the new tax bill, these matters 
directly affect the amount of taxes payable 
by each subsidiary, and therefore affect the 
income of your company and the amount 
of taxes payable by it. Consideration 
should also be given to the regulations of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue fixing the 
method which must be employed in com- 
puting taxes payable under this bill. These 
regulations have not been issued. Until 
such studies have been completed, it will 
not be possible for your directors to act 
wisely in resuming a dividend on the com- 
mon stock. 


The atmosphere in which the bill was 
passed has been pretty generally con- 
demned. When such a friend of the 
present administration as Today's edi- 
tor, Raymond Moley, calls it “One of the 
most iniquitous taxation measures ever 
adopted by a professedly democratic as- 
semblage,” one can imagine what some 
less New Dealish observers are saying. 
Editor Moley adds that the bill “em- 
bodies every vicious principle contained 
in the first raw draft submitted to the 
House by a Treasury Department infat- 
uated with the novelty of an untried and 
demonstrably unsound social theory.” 

A recent article by the Washington 
correspondent of the telephone weekly 
journal Telephony speaks even more 
frankly : 

The bill is the doubtful offspring of a 
conference fusion of House and Senate bills 
that were as far apart as the poles. It 
follows the real desire of neither branch of 
Congress and won the White House bless- 


ing only because heat-weary congressmen, 
excited by the increasing political drum- 


beating, threatened to kick over the traces 
and bolt for home unless school were let 
out. Of such stuff is our most important 
law—the Revenue Act of 1936—made. It 
is a truism to say that not one half of the 
members read through the final bill. Chari- 
ty forbids a further estimate of the pro- 
portion that understood it. 


E. SempMAN of the well-known ac- 
e counting firm of Seidman & Seid- 
man, recently analyzed the effect of the 
new tax bill on utility holding com- 
panies. Writing in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, he predicts that “the 1936 
taxing act may indirectly dissolve the 
necessity of testing the legality of this 
piece of legislation.” Slowly but surely, 
he states, holding companies will be 
taxed to death even if they are not put 
to death by direct dissolution. 
Furthermore, all holding companies 
(not merely the utility branch) are said 
to be in the same boat. Analyzing the 
reason why he thinks it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult if not impossible for some 
holding companies to survive under the 
new law, Mr. Seidman states: 


To begin with, the law provides that 15 
per cent of all dividends received by a cor- 
poration from another corporation must be 
included in income for corporate normal 
taxes. In years prior to 1936, all such in- 
tercompany dividends were exempt from 
tax. The effect of this change upon or- 
ganizations containing layers of corporate 
structures is obvious. Taxes will have to 
be paid on part of the same income over 
and over again, the extent of the duplica- 
tion depending upon the series of corpora- 
tions contained in the holding company 
structure. Thus, assume that an operating 
company is substantially all owned by hold- 
ing companies involving, say, four inter- 
corporate structures. First, there will be 
a tax against the basic operating company. 
Then, as the income of this operating com- 
pany filters through the labyrinth of cor- 
porations, a tax on 15 per cent of the 
operating income will again be paid by each 
corporation receiving the income, right 
through to the top company. Thus, the 
normal tax against this underlying income 
will not be the maximum of 15 per cent 
as nominally provided by the law, but ac- 
tually more than 23 per cent. As already 
indicated, this comes about because of the 
duplication of the intercompany dividends 
and the tax thereon at every step. When it 
is considered that numerous holding com- 
panies are extant that have not four but 
sometimes many times four layers of cor- 
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porations, it becomes quickly apparent as 
to the punishment that lies in store for 
them. 

However, normal tax duplication is but 
the smallest part of the impending holding 
company tax troubles. The real difficul- 
ties will come when the provisions of the 
undistributed profits tax are applied. This 
tax provides for a levy at graduated rates 
up to 27 per cent on the undistributed profits 
of corporations. However, to determine 
the profits of the corporation upon which 
this tax is applied, al/ dividends are includ- 
able and not merely 15 per cent of them, 
as is the case with respect to the normal 
tax on corporations. In other words, divi- 
dends received by one corporation from 
another corporation are, for undistributed 
profits taxes, treated exactly the same as 
any other income. They do not receive 
any exemption. This means that in a 
many-layered corporate structure, heavy 
taxes would accrue unless distribution takes 
place of all intercompany income into and 
through the top company. Barring such 
distribution, every retention of a portion 
of the income would involve a surtax 
ranging from 7 per cent to 27 per cent, de- 
pending upon the portion withheld by each 
company. It might, however, be pointed 
out that some relief is afforded through one 
of the “safety valve” provisions of the law. 
‘This contemplates an exemption from the 
undistributed profits tax of earnings which, 
under written contract (entered into be- 
fore May 1, 1936) cannot be distributed 
or must be applied in payment of debts. 
While this provision will probably relieve 
some corporations of the pressure of the 
tax, it will not change its underlying effects 
on holding companies. 


Mr. Seidman gives three possible 
‘paths for holding companies to follow: 
(1) pay the heavy taxes and go broke; 


(2) distribute substantially all inter. 
company income “throughout the corpo- 
rate labyrinth” or (3) integrate their 
corporate structures (which in polite 
language, according to the author, 
means “being taken for a ride”). 

The first proposal is said to be sui- 
cide. The second is practical only for 
the relatively few organizations having 
comparatively simple intercompany 
structures and owning substantially all 
underlying stock. The third alternative 
(complete or substantial integration) is 
said to be the most probable solution, 
such as it is. 

Intercompany structures will collapse 
and the holding company will be large- 
ly liquidated. Thus, claims the writer, 
when the final “death sentence” date un- 
der the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act rolls around, “the sting will be over 
and only the memory will linger on.” 
In short, taxation will have already ac- 
complished the results desired by the ad- 
ministration without the aid of the stat- 
utory product of Messrs. Wheeler and 


Rayburn. 
—E. S. B. 


American Water 
The New 


Report TO STOCKHOLDERS. 
Works and Electric Co., Inc. 
York Times. July 8, 1936. 


In THE Nation’s Capitat. Telephony. July 
4, 1936 


Hotpinc CoMPANIES AND THE New Tax 
Law. By F. E. Seidman. Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. June 29, 1936. 





Notes on Recent Publications 


“Rurav ELectRIFICATION ProGRAM IN ILLINOIS. 
Preliminary Codrdination Meeting. Chi- 
cago, Ill. March 12, 1936. Published by 
State Rural Electrification Committee. 
Warren H. Marple, Executive Secretary, 
200 State House, Springfield, Ill. 

This publication is unusual in that it 
makes available a stenographic transcript 
-of a meeting of a typical rural electrification 
group. The particular meeting covered was 
held under the auspices of the Illinois State 
Rural Electrification Committee. Repre- 
sentatives of different views were heard: 
State officials, private utility operators, and 
-public ownership advocates. It is inter- 
-esting to note what the farmers and 


others talk about and ask about at such 
meetings. 


Lecat Notes on Locat GovernMENT. (A 
quarterly journal.) Published by the Sec- 
tion of Municipal Law, American Bar As- 
sociation, 100 Washington Square East, 
New York, N. Y. $2 a year. 

The first issue of this new quarterly pub- 
lication appeared in March, 1936. In ad- 
dition to leading articles on current prob- 
lems there is a wer useful section surveying 
current case law, legislation, and literature. 
Municipal administrators will welcome this 
rans publication in a heretofore neglected 
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The Latest Utility Rulings 





Bar against Separate Holding Companies’ Suits 
Lifted by Appellate Court 


HE District of Columbia Supreme 

Court, according to a decision by 
the United States Court of Appeals, ex- 
ceeded its authority when it stayed fur- 
ther proceedings in suits filed by sev- 
eral holding companies asking injunc- 
tions and attacking the constitutionality 
of the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935. The effect of this decision 
is to permit the North American Com- 
pany and others to go to trial unless the 
United States Supreme Court inter- 
feres. 

The stay of injunction proceedings 
was sought and obtained by the govern- 
ment in the lower court on the ground 
that the test suit of the Electric Bond & 
Share Company should first be tried 
and the government should not be re- 
quired to meet the many injunction suits 
of separate holding companies. 

Associate Justice Josiah A. Van Ors- 
del, writing the majority opinion for 
the appellate court, pointed out that 
even if the lower court had authority to 
grant such a stay, it should not have 
been granted before the government had 
filed its answers in the suits. 

The gist of the decision by the higher 


e 


court was that the government of the 
United States as a litigant has no great- 
er rights than the humblest citizen, and 
that the rights of the citizen are not to 
be overlooked even though the Depart- 
ment of Justice may be confronted with 
difficulty in conducting a vast amount 
of litigation in which the various agen- 
cies of the government have become in- 
volved. 

The citizen, it was said, is entitled 
to be heard in the courts in defense 
of his rights, if he honestly believes 
that they have been invaded to his 
damage, even by an agency of the gov- 
ernment. It was said in part: 


While it is true that a court of equity 
has wide discretion in the public interest 
in the exercise of its jurisdiction . . . 
yet it may not stay its hand because of such 
interest if by so doing private rights will 
suffer. That the rights of the 
plaintiffs in the present would suffer by rea- 
son of the stay granted is apparent, since 
the very existence of the act, whether they 
register under it or not, must of necessity 
affect materially the conduct of their busi- 
ness during the pendency of these suits. 


North American Co. et al. v. United 
States. 


Electric Utility Not Segregated for Rate Making 


HE Pennsylvania commission, in 

dismissing complaints by a munici- 
pality against rates of an electric util- 
ity on the ground that the municipality 
had failed to sustain its complaint, held 
that the evidence failed to make out a 
case for the segregation of the city as a 
tate area, that rates within the city had 
not been shown to be unreasonable, that 
the evidence failed to show that rates 
in the entire area served were excessive, 


and that the record afforded no basis for 
a finding that street lighting rates were 
excessive or that objective and domestic 
rates were discriminatory. 

The complaining city, in the opinion 
of the commission, had failed to dis- 
charge its burden of proof as to the 
propriety of segregating the city for rate 
making because it had offered no evi- 
dence whatever on the question as to 
whether the city should be isolated from 
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the remaining territory and treated as 
a rate unit in itself. The commission 
said that obviously segregation should 
not be undertaken unless there is a 
showing that the facts permit it and 
sound public policy requires it, not- 
withstanding a ruling by the Supreme 
Court in Wabash Valley Electric Co. v. 
Young, 287 U. S. 488, P.U.R.1933A, 
433, that a commission decision to seg- 
regate under particular conditions and 
statutory provisions involved did not 
violate any constitutional rights of a 
company. 

The city, said the commission, ap- 
parently proceeded on the assumption 
that the territorial boundaries of a mu- 
nicipality, of themselves, determined the 
proper unit. Such an assumption, it 
was said, is purely arbitrary, for in the 
words of the commission : 

If the rate-making unit is to be an area 
cut out of a larger area served by a public 
service company, that unit should be homo- 
geneous in its characteristics and different 
from the surrounding area. Such a unit 
should be marked by population, economic, 
social, and topographical characteristics sa 
culiar to itself. Where an area is so dis- 
tinguished, it may be properly segregated 
for rate-making purposes, if there are no 
other factors which compel a different pol- 
icy. It cannot, on the basis of the record 
in this case, be said that the characteristics 
of the area outside but adjacent to the 
boundaries of the city of New Castle are 
radically different from those within its 
boundaries. 


The utility company introduced evi- 
dence to show the whole of its property 
was developed and operated as a uni- 


fied system. The territory included 
thirty-six incorporated communities and 
sixty-seven townships. The company 
had pursued the policy of gradually 
making all rates throughout its system 
as uniform and simple as practicable in 
the development of a tariff structure for 
the system as a whole. The commis- 
sion said that to cut out of this struc- 
ture a single municipality would have 
the effect of reversing this progress 
toward simplification and uniformity 
which had been pursued for many 
years. 

The evidence showed that the prop- 
erty was operated as a unit, that while 
each division was under the direct su- 
pervision of a manager, the central of- 
fice originated policies and operated the 
system as a whole, that the company 
was financed as a single unit, and that 
the accounting system was based upon 
the whole company, and commercial 
and other activities were organized on 
the same basis. Finally, all purchases, 
including both power and supplies, were 
made for the entire system. This result- 
ed in lower prices, especially important 
in the case of power, and the commis- 
sion said : 

It is obviously unfair to treat the city 
as a separate unit, and at the same time 
give it the benefit of economies which re- 


sult from the more favorable character of 
territory served outside the city. 


City of New Castle v. Pennsylvania 
Power Co. (Complaint Docket Nos. 
10449, 10450, and 10672). 


e 


Erroneous Deduction for Accrued Depreciation 
and Contributed Property 


tentions by the utility company as to 
the scope of judicial review, holding 
that whatever the rule in Federal courts 
may be, the courts of New York are 
definitely committed to the proposition 
that in any proceeding of this sort the 
court does not and cannot substitute its 
judgment upon the facts for that of the 


AN order of the New York commis- 
sion reducing water rates was an- 
nulled by the appellate division of the 
supreme court on the ground that con- 
fiscation resulted from the action of the 
commission in making its deduction for 
accrued depreciation and in making de- 
ductions for property contributed by 
customers. commission. The court reviews only 

The court, however, overruled con- questions of law and does not examine 
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the facts further than to determine 
whether there was substantial evidence 
to sustain the determination of the com- 
mission. 

The commission’s ruling that no al- 
lowance should be made for issuance of 
stock and promoters’ fees and expenses 
was sustained. 

On the question of accrued deprecia- 
tion the hearing commissioner had re- 
ported that no depreciation figures were 
presented by any witnesses based upon 
the straight-line method. Witnesses’ 
estimates of depreciation of property 
ranged from $137,746 to $643,441. The 
commission’s engineer’s estimate was 
$503,393. The commission computed 
accrued depreciation of $1,285,849 on 
the straight-line basis. 

This deduction, said the court, was 
determined not merely as an issue of 
fact but rather as one of law. The 
court declared that the commission in 
fixing rates may not base its orders on 
facts dehors the record concerning 
which the utility had no knowledge and 
no opportunity to be heard in respect 
thereto. The computation of deprecia- 
tion was called a “mere paper calcula- 
tion unsupported by any proof whatso- 
ever.” 

The court said that it was not to be 
understood as holding that the straight- 
line method of computing depreciation 


is to be condemned in every case, but 
that its application in some instances is 
entirely proper. To justify its use, 
however, it must be based upon compe- 
tent testimony. 

The commission was held to have im- 
properly deducted from the rate base 
amounts which it assumed to have 
been contributed for main extensions. 
Such contributions had been made sub- 
ject to the express condition that they 
should be the property of the utility and 
exclusively subject to its control. It 
was said to be undisputed that the util- 
ity had title to all the inventoried prop- 
erty, including that paid for in whole 
or in part out of advances by consum- 
ers. The court said: 


For rate-making purposes petitioner is 
entitled to earn a reasonable return —_ 
the value of all property used and useful in 
providing the service and the commission 
had no authority to deduct from such value 
the sums advanced by consumers for ex- 
tensions, title to which is in petitioner 
(Brooklyn Union Gas Co. v. Prend 
[1925] 7 F. (2d) 628, P.U.R.1926A, 412; 
affd. [1926] 272 U. S. 579, P.U.R.1927A, 
39). The source of the money used to pur- 
chase the property employed in rendering 
service has no bearing upon the right to 
compensation for the service (Public Util- 
ity Comrs. v. New York Teleph. Co. 271 
U. S. 23, P.U.R.1926C, 740). 


New Rochelle Water Co. v. Milo R. 
Maltbie. 


e 


No Reparation Award against Rates 
Fixed by Commission 


yb Alabama commission denied a 
claim by the city of Birmingham 
against the Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company for reparation 
based on the difference between rates 
established by the commission in 1934 
and lower rates established by the com- 
mission in 1936. The commission dis- 
tinguished between so-called “carrier 
rates” established by filing and rates 
fixed by commission order. The latter 
rates, it was held, must be deemed rea- 
sonable and properly collectible until a 
commission fixes different rates. 


The claim for reparation was made at 
the beginning of the rate investigation 
in April, 1935. The commission then 
held that it could not order the impound- 
ing of amounts collected by the tele- 
phone company in excess of rates ad- 
mitted by the city to be reasonable. The 
commission, in finally establishing low- 
er rates, did not mention reparation or 
pass upon it in any way. 

The right of the city to present the 
question of reparation to the commis- 
sion, both on its own behalf and in be- 
half of its citizens, was sustained, al- 
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though the city, because it had received 
rate concessions, could not have proven 
any actual damages on its own part. 
The precedent established by the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Arizona Grocery Company Case, 284 U. 
S. 370, was followed as an authoritative 
precedent in the absence of any decision 
by the state supreme court. There was 
found to be no substantial difference be- 
tween the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission construed in 
that case and the provisions of the Ala- 
bama statute in so far as the propriety 
of awarding reparation was concerned. 


The conclusion of the commission was 
as follows: 


. . .» it is our opinion and we so find 
that we cannot properly award reparation 
as against rates which have been in effect 

use of a mandatory order of the com- 
mission requiring such rates to be made ef- 
fective, after due notice and hearing, and 
resulting from a proceeding had by the 
commission for the purpose of inquiring 
into the reasonableness of previously ex. 
isting rates and determining what would be 
just and reasonable rates to apply in the 
future. 


Birmingham v. Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. (Docket 6716), 


e 


Minimum Motor Carrier Rates When Customers 
Have Relied on Lower Rates 


SS yey operators of dump trucks ap- 
plied to the California commission 
for authority to charge less than the 
minimum rates established by commis- 
sion order in March of this year. It 
was contended that a lime and stone 
company had entered into numerous 
contracts for the sale of sand, rock, and 
gravel at prices based upon rates less 
than the minimum rates fixed by the 
commission. The commission refused 
to permit deviation from the established 
rates. 

The commission reasoned that if a 
threat of traffic diversion to proprietary 
trucks which might be acquired by the 
stone company justified the relief 
sought, it would also justify the same 
relief to all operators in the area. As to 
the claim that the minimum rate result- 
ed in loss and hardship to the shipper 


because of contracts, it was said that if 
rates were to be put into effect without 
so many exceptions, exemptions, and 
postponements as greatly to diminish 
their utility, occasional hardships to 
shippers might prove unavoidable. 

It was said to be doubtful, however, 
that a section of the law providing for 
certain exemptions was designed to ap- 


‘ply to such situation, for so to apply it 


would introduce discrimination between 
shippers based merely upon differences 
in their individual expectations of profit 
or loss. 

Moreover, attention was directed to 
the fact that both the shippers and 
the carriers had knowledge of the rate 
proceedings under way and had ample 
opportunity to protect themselves. Re 
Berman Brothers et al. (Decision No. 
28697, Application No. 20447). 


7 


Natural Gas Operations Subject to Regulation 


Peewee tari having a certificate of 
authority under the Business Cor- 
poration Law permitting the transporta- 
tion of gas for use in its own operations 
and the sale of gas at the point of pro- 
duction under private contract and at 
wholesale only was held by the Pennsyl- 
vania commission to be operating illegal- 


ly without commission authority where 
it had laid pipe lines for the purpose of 
delivering gas to customers both with- 
in and without the state. 

It was argued by the company that 
the solicitation of customers, the sign- 
ing of contracts, and the laying of pipe 
lines were all preliminary to the organi- 
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zation of a public service company for 
which a certificate of public convenience 
would be obtained, and to which the 
contracts and pipe lines would be trans- 
ferred. Implicit in this argument, it 
was said, was the admission that the op- 


erations of the company were those of a 
public service company, and required 
the authorization of the commission. 
North Penn Gas Co. v. Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc. (Complaint Docket. No. 
11064). 


Failure to Make Deposit Is Covered by Rule 
As to Notice of Discontinuance 


RULE providing that no utility shall 
discontinue its service to any reg- 
ular customer’ for failure to make pay- 
ment for such service until the utility 
shall have first given a 5-day notice of 
intention to disconnect, it was held by 
the supreme court of Alabama, applies 
not only to bills for services rendered 
but also applies in the case of a failure 
to make a deposit. Justice Bouldin 
said : 
A sudden discontinuance of service may 


work hardship and even perils to the cus- 
tomer and his family. 


We think all this was in mind when rule 
10(a) was promulgated as a law-made rule, 
and that it applies to all bills which accrue 
pending the service, upon which continued 
service depends. 

The deposit, payable pending service, is in 
essence a bill or charge for service. re 
is no higher obligation to pay in a deposit 
to guarantee payment for service, than to 
pay for the service already received. Both 
are for service, demands which the utility 
may make for continuance of service. The 
reason for five days’ notice is as applicable 
in the one case as in the other. 


Peddicord v. Tri-City Gas Co. 168 So. 
166. 


e 


Natural Gas Service by New Company Not Permitted 
in Occupied Territory 


7 Pennsylvania commission de- 
nied authority to a company pro- 
posing to serve natural gas, for the 
most part to industries, in territory oc- 
cupied and served by existing gas util- 
ities. The new company offered lower 
rates but did not propose to serve do- 
mestic consumers, except such as might 
be located in close proximity to the 
transmission mains. Commercial con- 
sumers would not be served. 

The commission pointed out that a 
company rendering public service is en- 
titled to a reasonable income based up- 
on the value of its property used and 
useful in the public service. If it se- 
cures this income from three classes of 
consumers at certain rates, and one 
class ceases to take service, it was said, 
it is obvious that the burden of provid- 
ing the income to which the company is 
legally entitled will fall upon the two 
remaining classes, thus necessitating an 


increase in the rates of these classes. 
This, it was said, was particularly true 
where the eliminated class is the major 
source of income. Any benefit from the 
proposed operations would be to indus- 
trial users of gas at the expense of do- 
mestic and commercial consumers. 

The source of gas supply was estimat- 
ed to be sufficient for about four years. 
The commission said that assuming that 
the burden on remaining industrial, 
commercial, and domestic consumers 
would not be too great, still the commis- 
sion must inquire as to the duration of 
the benefit to a favored few. The com- 
mission concluded: 


We are convinced that the public interest 
is better served by regulation of established 
companies which have maintained gas serv- 
ice in a territory for many years and have 
provided for the future, than by permitting 
competition where the proposed competitor 
cannot offer an assured future supply. In 
contrast to the generalities of the appli- 
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cants, the established companies offer reli- 
able gas supplies which will continue to be 
available far beyond the 4-year period set 
for the supply of applicants. In addition, 
the presently serving companies have an in- 
vestment in the territory which it will be 
to their interest to protect, if the natural 
gas supply should fail, by the erection of 
artificial gas plants. 


It was the opinion of the commission 
that if the rates or service of existing 
companies were improper or inadequate, 


the remedy would lie in correction of 
such impropriety or inadequacy rather 
than in the authorization of competition 
by a group which could not assure, 
even to a restricted section of the pub- 
lic, such as the industrial gas custom- 
ers, the continuance either of the lower 
rates it offered, or of the gas supply 
which it proposed to furnish. Re Serv. 
ice Gas Co. (Application Docket No. 
34259). 


& 
Other Important Rulings 


yf Ie Utah commission, in denying 
authority to extend the operations 
of a contract motor carrier in competi- 
tion with other carriers, declared that 
the mere fact that one carrier offers to 
perform a transportation service at a 
lower rate than that of an existing car- 
rier is not a sufficient ground upon 
which to grant such a carrier the right 
to operate as a carrier for hire over the 
highways of the state. Re Perry (Case 
No. 1536). 


The Wisconsin commission, in au- 
thorizing a change in the form of elec- 
tric rate schedules, said that a block 
form of rate with a minimum bill in- 
volves some elements of discrimination 
which are avoided in the fixed charge 
form of rate, and that the latter type, by 
segregating customer costs in a separate 
charge, enables the quotation of a lower 
energy price which has some promotion- 
al effect. Re See a Valley Public 
Service Co. (2-U-987). 


The New York Transit Commission 
rejected as unlawful a tariff filed for the 
purpose of increasing a local passenger 
rate fixed by the commission in an 
earlier order. The commission pointed 
out that the rate could not be increased 
by mere filing of a tariff schedule under 
§ 29 of the Public Service Law, but that 
the proposed increase might be effected 
only under § 49 and by the affirmative 
action of the commission. Re Bardo. 


The New York Supreme Court re- 


. Strained the operation of licensed taxi- 


cab operators where they were in fact 
operating their vehicles as jitney busses 
parallel to a railway and charging the 
same fare as the railway without obtain- 
ing a certificate of convenience and 
necessity from the commission. South 
Brooklyn Railway Co. v. Schayes et al. 
287 N. Y. Supp. 932. 


The Pennsylvania commission, in sus- 
taining a complaint against a 10-cent 
bus fare, ruled that in a codrdinated 
transportation system total passenger 
revenues of the entire operation must 
be taken into account, and that the rev- 
enues of individual lines or branches 
operating cannot be used to show profit- 
able or unprofitable operation. Heck et 
al. v. Reading Coach Co. (Complaint 
Docket No. 11099). 


The Pennsylvania commission held 
that a corporation having charter power 
to engage in the storage and warehouse 
business could not legally operate a com- 
mon carrier business as an incidental or 


coérdinating function. It was said in 
connection with this ruling that the fact 
that a corporation may have engaged in 
certain business for which it did not 
have corporate power, cannot be used 
as a justification for a continuation of 
that business. Re Greensburg Storage 
& Transfer Co. (Application Docket 
No. 28059). 


Nore.—The cases above referred to, where decided by courts or regulatory commissions, 
will be published in full or abstracted in Public Utilities Reports. 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Wisconsin Power & Light Company 


[2-U-1000.] 


Rates, § 323 — Electric — Industrial power — Demand. 
1. A provision for billing demands on a monthly basis in order that cus- 
tomers might make more flexible use of industrial power service was ap- 
proved in place of a previous provision that the billing demand in any 
month should not be less than 75 per cent of the maximum billed demand 
of the preceding twelve months, p. 3. 


§ 336 — Electric — Industrial power — Minimum bill. 

2. A minimum demand charge in an electric rate schedule for industrial 
customers was replaced by a minimum bill which should not be less than 
50 per cent of the highest monthly maximum demand charge of the preced- 
ing twelve months, this minimum to include the use of energy, p. 3. 


§ 327 — Industrial power — On-peak demand. 

3. A provision in a schedule of rates for industrial power customers that 
if a customer’s measured on-peak demand in any month exceeds 25 per 
cent of the highest off-peak measured demand of the preceding twelve 
months, the customer shall then become an on-peak user and his entire de- 
mand be billed at the on-peak rate not only for the month in which 25 per 
cent of the off-peak demand was exceeded but in each subsequent month 
of the contract period, inflicts too severe a penalty on the customer and 
seriously hampers a full use of the service, p. 3. 


Discrimination, § 103 — Electric rates — Billing for on-peak service. 


4. The failure of an electric utility to apply its rule for billing at on-peak 
rates when a customer’s measured on-peak demand in any month exceeds 
25 per cent of the highest off-peak measured demand of the preceding 
twelve months, in order to avoid the resultant increase in a customer’s bill, 
involves an unreasonable discrimination between customers, p. 3. 


Rates, § 327 — Industrial power — Billing demand charges. 
5. Provision was made in an industrial power rate schedule for billing 
[1] 1 14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 
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demand charges at a uniform rate throughout the year in lieu of on-peak 
and off-peak provisions, this provision being inserted to take care of cus- 
tomers wishing to avoid seasonal fluctuation of demand billings under the 


on- and off-peak clauses, p. 3. 


[June 5, 1936.] 


——— for authority to revise rates for industrial power 
service; rate revision authorized. 


By the Commission: Under date 
of April 22, 1936, the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company applied 
to the Commission for authority to 
revise the present filed rate for large 
industrial power service. Prelimi- 
nary investigation by the Commission 
staff indicated that although applica- 
tion of the proposed schedule would 
reduce the company’s revenues ap- 
proximately $8,000 per year, there 
was the possibility that the bills of 
some customers might be increased. 
It further developed that the present 
rate had not been properly adminis- 
tered and that as a result of this mis- 
application of the rate a discrimina- 
tory situation prevailed. In view of 
these circumstances the Commission 
concluded that a formal investigation 
was necessary. 

Hearing in this matter was held on 
May 23, 1936, at Madison. The fol- 
lowing appearances were entered : 

Wisconsin Power and Light Com- 
pany, by B. E. Miller, Secretary, J. 
F. Swarner, P. De Leon, and Schu- 
bring, Ryan, Peterson, and Suther- 
land, Attorneys, by Mr. Ryan; city 
of Fond du Lac, by Lawrence Jones, 
Councilman. 

The present rate for industrial pow- 
er service, designated in the company’s 
filed schedule as Rate No. 203, fol- 
lows. [Schedule omitted.] 

In its application for authority 


14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 


to revise the above rate the company 
stated that it desired to base the en- 
ergy charge on coal prices which more 
nearly represent the present-day costs 
of coal and to make more liberal cer- 
tain other features of the rate which 
would not only be of benefit to the 
customers, but would make the rate 
easier to administer. The company 
contends that certain provisions of 
the present rate deter an extensive use 
of the service and further, that these 
provisions have in the past led to the 
misapplications of the rate previously 
mentioned. Following a statement of 
the proposed rate is a more detailed 
discussion of the changes therein and 
the effect which these revisions will 
have on billings to the customers. 
[Schedule omitted. ] 

As previously mentioned one of the 
objectives in revising the present rate 
was to establish an energy charge con- 
sistent with present-day coal prices. 
The energy charge in the present 
schedule is based on coal at $6.50 per 
ton whereas the company has for 
several years been buying coal for 
not more than $4.50 per ton. Both 
the present and proposed rates con- 
template an adjustment of .015 cents 
per kilowatt hour for each 10 cents 
variation above or below the base 
price. Under the present ate 
when the price of coal is $4.50 
per ton, the customer received a cred- 
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it of .30 cent per kilowatt hour. In 
making the base price $4.50 per ton, 
this credit has been removed so that 
unless other adjustments were made, 
the price per kilowatt hour in the pro- 
posed rate would be increased by .30 
cent. This increase has been par- 
tially offset by reducing the price per 
kilowatt hour in the proposed rate .25 
cent. The remaining increase. of 
05 cent per kilowatt hour has been 
removed by lowering the demand 
charge and liberalizing certain other 
provisions of the rate. The principal 
revisions contemplated in the proposed 
rate are discussed below. 

[1-5] The present rate provides 


that the billed demand in any month 
shall not be less than 75 per cent of 
the maximum billed demand of the 
preceding twelve months. In the pro- 
posed rate, provision is made for bill- 
ing demands on a monthly basis, in 


order that customers may make more 
flexible use of the service. Under the 
proposed rate there is substituted for 
the minimum demand charge a mini- 
mum bill which shall not be less than 
50 per cent of the highest monthly 
maximum demand charge of the pre- 
ceding twelve months, this minimum 
to include the use of energy. 

The present rate further provides 
that if a customer’s measured “on- 
peak” demand in any month exceeds 
25 per cent of the highest “off-peak” 
measured demand of the preceding 
twelve months, that customer shall 
then become an “on-peak” user and 
his entire demand be billed at the 
“on-peak” rate not only for the month 
in which 25 per cent of the “off- 
peak” demand was exceeded but in 
each subsequent month of the contract 
period. The Commission is of the 


opinion that such a provision inflicts 
too severe a penalty on the customer 
and seriously hampers a full use of 
the service. The company cited at 
least one instance in which a normally 
“off-peak” customer was forced to 
turn down a contract because of the 
realization that acceptance meant vio- 
lation of the above provision in the 
rate. There have also come to the 
Commission’s attention certain cases 
in which the company purposely neg- 
lected to apply this rule because of 
the resultant increase in the custom- 
er’s bill. It is evident that the com- 
pany believes the present rule is un- 
workable. Furthermore, such pro- 
cedure involves an unreasonable dis- 
crimination between customers which 
must be remedied immediately. Un- 
der the proposed rate the company 
will furnish metering equipment which 
will enable the utility to determine 
both the “‘on-peak” and “off-peak” de- 
mand and the customer will be billed 
accordingly at the first steps of the ap- 
propriate schedule. 

The new rate provides for billing 
demand charges at a uniform rate 
throughout the year, in lieu of the 
“on-peak” and “off-peak” provisions. 
This provision was inserted to take 
care of customers who wish to avoid 
the seasonal fluctuation of demand 
billings under the on- and off-peak 
clauses. A check of the billings of 
customers in this rate classification in- 
dicates that no customers will be ad- 
versely affected, and some will be ben- 
efited. ‘ 

During the course of this investiga- 
tion the Commission analyzed in de- 
tail the monthly bills of all customers 
to whom the company is now render- 
ing industrial power service. This an- 
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alysis indicated that had all customers 
been billed in the past in strict ac- 
cordance with the present rate, each 
customer would obtain an annual sav- 
ing on the proposed rate. The Yates- 
American Machine Company of Be- 
loit, because of peculiarities in past 
billing at first showed a considerable 
increase on the proposed rate, but it 
has since been determined that this 
customer will qualify for the seasonal 
rate and thus will obtain an annual 
saving in its power bills. 

After consideration of all available 
facts in the present case, the Com- 
mission finds and determines that the 
present industrial power rate of the 
Wisconsin Power and Light Compa- 
ny, unless modified as herein pro- 


vided, is unreasonable. The Com- 
mission further finds and determines 
that for the purposes of this order, 
the proposed rate set forth above is 
reasonable. 

It is therefore ordered that begin- 
ning with the effective date of this or- 
der, the Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company shall withdraw and discon- 
tinue the application of its present 
rate for industrial power service, and 
shall substitute therefor and apply the 
rates set forth in the foregoing opin- 
ion. 

It is further ordered that the 
changes herein ordered shall be made 
effective for all bills rendered follow- 
ing the date of this order. 





NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE, METROPOLITAN 
DIVISION, TRANSIT COMMISSION 


Re New York Railways Corporation 


[Case No. 3264.] 


Corporations, § 10 — Commission jurisdiction — Reorganization plan — Federal 


Bankruptcy Act. 


The Transit Commission has no jurisdiction over a plan of readjustment 
and motorization of a street railway corporation under § 77B of the Federal 


Bankruptcy Act. 


Constitutional law, § 9 — Delegation of legislative power — Adoption of future 


Federal act. 


Statement that an attempt to adopt future Federal acts as part of the 
laws of the state, in connection with jurisdiction conferred upon the Com- 
mission by state law, would probably be an unconstitutional delegation of 


legislative power, p. 5. 


[May 23, 1936.] 
EARING on question of jurisdiction of Commission as to plan 
of readjustment and motorization of street railroad cor- 
poration under § 77B of the Federal Bankruptcy Act; petition 
dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. 


14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 
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FutLen, Chairman: New York 
Railways Corporation filed with this 
Commission on September 9, 1935, a 
petition submitting a “Plan of Read- 
justment and Motorization of New 
York Railways Corporation dated 
March 19, 1935,” which plan had been 
proposed for the consideration and ap- 
proval of the United States district 
court for the southern district of New 
York, in proceedings instituted by the 
company for its reorganization under 
§ 77B of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act. 

The company’s petition to the Com- 
mission alleged that the plan was sub- 
mitted “for action in accordance with 
said § 77B” and prayed “for such re- 
lief as may be just and proper in the 
premises.” As the Commission doubt- 
ed its jurisdiction to entertain the pe- 
tition, it adopted an order on Septem- 
ber 18, 1935, for a hearing on the 
question of jurisdiction. No hearing 
has been held but the matter has been 
adjourned from time to time at the 
request of counsel for the petitioner, 
who now asks that it be disposed of 
without a hearing. 

The Commission is convinced that 
no jurisdiction has been conferred up- 
on it over an application of this kind. 

Section 55-a of the Public Service 
Law provides that reorganizations of 
street railroad corporations,  etc., 
“pursuant to §§ 96 and 97 of the stock 
corporation law, and such other laws 
as may be enacted from time to time” 
shall be subject to the supervision and 
control of the Commission and that no 
such reorganization shall be had with- 
out the authorization of such Commis- 
sion. 

Reorganizations under §§ 96 and 
97 are those made following a judicial 


sale of the corporate property and 
franchises. As there has been no such 
sale of the property and franchises 
of New York Railways Corporation, 
the Commission has no jurisdiction 
under those sections; and, as no other 
laws have been enacted by the legis- 
lature of this state, there is no state 
statute conferring jurisdiction over the 
plan submitted by the aforesaid peti- 
tion to the Commission. 

It seems that the Commission can 
derive its powers only from the 
legislature of this state and that no 
power can be conferred upon it by the 
Federal Congress. Nothing in § 77B 
indicates that Congress attempted to 
confer any power on state Commis- 
sions. The language of § 55-a of the 
Public Service Law, giving supervi- 
sion and control over reorganizations 
pursuant to “such other laws as may 
be enacted from time to time,”’ should 
be construed as meaning such other 
laws as may be enacted from time to 
time by the legislature of this state. 
An attempt to adopt future Federal 
acts as part of the laws of this state 
would probably be an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power. 

The Commission executed on Sep- 
tember 18, 1935, and on the follow- 
ing day filed with the clerk of the 
United States district court, a cer- 
tificate under § 77B (Clause (e) (2)) 
certifying that the public interest is 
affected by the plan of reorganization. 
That was done because it was clear 
that the plan submitted did affect the 
public interest. It proposed the 
abandonment of the company’s street 
railway, the substitution thereof of 
busses to be operated by the New York 
City Omnibus Corporation, the trans- 
fer of certain real estate and other 
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property from New York Railways 
Corporation to New York City Omni- 
bus Corporation, the assumption by 
New York City Omnibus Corpora- 
tion of a portion of the bonded in- 
debtedness of New York Railways 
Corporation and the issuance by New 
York City Omnibus Corporation of 
stock and equipment obligations. 

Since filing that certificate, the 
Commission, recognizing the resulting 
benefits to the public from the com- 
plete motorization of the lines of the 
New York Railways Corporation and 
the operation of all the routes cov- 
ered by the franchise granted to the 
New York City Omnibus Corporation, 
has given all necessary authorizations, 
approvals and consents which it is em- 
powered or permitted to give in ac- 
cordance with the statutes of the state. 
These have included the adoption of 
orders, after hearings, granting the 
following applications : 

Case No. 3156—Application of 
New York City Omnibus Corporation 
for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 

Case No. 3287—Application of 
New York Railways Corporation and 
the New York and Harlem Railroad 
Company for approval of declarations 
of abandonment of street surface rail- 
way routes. 

Case No. 3274—Application of 
New York City Omnibus Corporation 
for authority to acquire the capital 
stock of Madison Avenue Coach Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Case No. 3275—Application of 
New York City Omnibus Corporation 
for authority to acquire the capital 
stock of Eighth Avenue Coach Cor- 
poration. 

14 P.U.R.(NS.) 


Case No. 3276—Application of 
New York City Omnibus Corporation 
for authorization of the assumption 
of $3,555,306.48 principal amount of 
prior lien mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
$115,000 principal amount of Central 
Crosstown 6 per cent purchase bonds 
and $286,015 principal amount of 
Sixth avenue purchase mortgage 40- 
year 5 per cent bonds, all issued by 
New York Railways Corporation, and 
the issuance of 458,450 shares without 
par value of capital stock and an addi- 
tional 42,633 shares to be covered by 
option warrants. 

Case No. 3280—Application of 
New York City Omnibus Corporation 
for authority to incur indebtedness in 
purchase of motor coaches. 

Case No. 3299—Application of 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company for au- 
thorization of and consent to the ac- 
quisition of shares of the capital stock 
of New York City Omnibus Corpora- 
tion. (In this case, the Commission 
has considered at the applicant’s re- 
quest and is now granting only that 
part of the application which asked 
for authority to acquire those shares 
of such stock which Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company proposes to acquire 
as the owner of income bonds of New 
York Railways Corporation, viz., 
243,108 shares of the 458,450 shares 
authorized to be issued by the Com- 
mission’s order in Case No. 3276. The 
proceeding has been kept open with 
respect to those portions of the appli- 
cation which requested the acquisition 
of additional shares. ) 

These actions taken by the Com- 
mission cover all phases of the public 
interest contemplated by the certifi- 
cate filed by the Commission under 
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§ 77B (Clause (e) (2)) of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act. 

It is clear to the Commission that 
it has no power to determine the ques- 
tion of the relative treatment ac- 
corded by the plan of reorganization 
as between the different classes of se- 
curity holders. That is a matter for 
determination by the Federal court in 
the pending proceedings under § 77B 
and, we are informed, has been the 


subject of hearings before the special 
master appointed by the district court, 
and before that court and the circuit 
court of appeals. 

As the Commission is satisfied that, 
except as indicated by the adoption of 
the orders hereinbefore mentioned, it 
has no jurisdiction over the plan, an 
order should be made dismissing the 
petition dated and filed with the Com- 
mission on September 9, 1935. 





CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 


Re The Connecticut 


UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Power Company et al. 


[Docket No. 6311.] 


Consolidation, merger, and sale, § 6 — Commission jurisdiction — Private rights 
of stockholders. 
1. The Commission, in exercising its authority to determine whether a 
proposed plan of merger may be adverse to the public interest, has no 
authority to inquire into the private rights of stockholders and may not 
withhold its approval of the merger because of objections by minority 
stockholders to the proposed ratio of exchange of stock, p. 11. 


Consolidation, merger, and sale, § 18 — Matters considered — Authority to merge. 
2. The existence of authority to merge is an essential condition to approval 
of any plan of merger by the Commission, although the ultimate determina- 
tion of any questions as to legal formalities does not rest with the Com- 
mission, p. 12. 


Consolidation, merger, and sale, § 2 — Right of corporation to merge. 

3. A corporation chartered, among other things, to “consolidate with elec- 
tric light companies, the consolidated company to have all the rights, 
privileges, franchises, and properties of the consolidating companies,” and 
by subsequent mergers and consolidations merging or consolidating with 
other companies having the charter right to “merge, consolidate, and make 
common stock with other corporations in similar business’—one of such 
companies having the charter right to “make common stock with” corpora- 
tions authorized to manufacture, use, or sell gas, electricity, or water— 
possesses all the rights and powers granted to it or any of its constituent 
—— and has the right to merge a gas and electric utility corporation, 
p. 12. 


Consolidation, merger, and sale, § 2 — Right to be merged. 


4. A gas and electric utility corporation having no express authority to 
merge or consolidate with other corporations may be merged with a cor- 
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poration having a charter which provides that companies merging or con- 
solidating with it are “authorized to make such merger or consolidation,” 


p. 13. 


Consolidation, merger, and sale, § 6 — Commission jurisdiction — Legal formal- 


ities. 


5. The Commission, in determining whether a merger plan should be ap- 
proved, has no jurisdiction to determine whether legal formalities to be car- 
ried out in the event of a merger have been met, p. 14. 
Consolidation, merger, and sale, § 51 — Merger agreement — Arbitration pro- 
vision — Dissenting stockholders. 
6. A clause, in a merger agreement, for arbitration of the rights of dis- 
senting minority stockholders is unobjectionable, p. 14. 


Consolidation, merger, and sale, § 29 — Objections to merger — Question of local 


control. 


7. The question of local control of a public utility corporation is a matter 
of business policy and not sufficient ground to justify a refusal to approve a 
proposed merger of a subsidiary corporation with a holding company con- 
trolling a majority of its stock, p. 14. 

Consolidation, merger, and sale, § 23 — Grounds for approval — Avoidance of 

taxes — Economies of management. 

8. Definite savings in respect to taxes and other costs of management 
were held to justify the merger of a subsidiary gas and electric corporation 
with its parent corporation as being in the public interest, p. 14. 


[May 22, 1936.] 


b posdd petition of public utility corporations for approval of 
proposed merger; merger approved. 


APPEARANCES: A. D. Barney, 
Counsel and C. L. Smiddy, Counsel, 
for the petitioners; Hon. Alfred N. 
Phillips, Jr., Mayor, for the city of 
Stamford; Weissman & Maretz of 
New Haven (Abraham S. Weissman, 
and David S. Korn, of Counsel), for 
minority stockholders: Marvin & 
Sanford, Inc., New Haven, and Adele 
I. Yudkin, New Haven; Walter Bres- 
lav, for minority stockholders ; Charles 
L. Kirschner, Fannie R. Allman, Mil- 
ton & Ella Strauss, Samuel Krosner, 
and Sam Hershman (all of New Ha- 
ven) ; M. S. Rogers, New Haven, for 
himself. 


By the Commission: The Stam- 
ford Gas and Electric Company and 


14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 


The Connecticut Power Company 
filed with the Commission on April 
11, 1936, the following petition: 


“To THe Pustic UTiities Commis- 
SION OF THE STATE OF CONNECTI- 
CUT: 

“The Connecticut Power Company 
and The Stamford Gas and Electric 
Company jointly and severally repre- 
sent that: 

“1. There has been executed on 
their part, under their corporate seals, 
by their proper officers duly author- 
ized thereunto, subject to the approval 
by this Commission in accordance with 
the provisions of Chap. 191 of the 
Public Acts of 1935, being § 1414 
of the cumulative supplement: to the 
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general statutes of Connecticut, and in 
the event of approval by this Commis- 
sion, subject to further approval by 
the stockholders of each of said cor- 
porations at meetings to be called for 
that purpose, and agreement of merg- 
er, copy of which is annexed hereto 
and marked “Exhibit A.” 

“2. Said agreement of merger con- 
tains a complete statement of the 
rights, powers, and franchises of both 
companies, of the stock and bonds of 
both companies outstanding, and of 
the terms and conditions of said merg- 
ef. 

“3. Both companies are authorized 
to manufacture, use, or sell gas or 
electricity in the state of Connecticut. 

“4. The Connecticut Power Com- 
pany has the right to merge with and 
into itself other corporations author- 
ized to manufacture, use, or sell gas or 
electricity in the state of Connecticut, 
and all such other corporations are 
authorized to merge with and into 
The Connecticut Power Company. 
Said agreement of merger contains a 
fairly complete statement of said 
powers to merge, and your petitioners 
have particular reference to the power 
stated in Vol. 14 of the Special Laws 
of Connecticut, page 204. 


“5. The purpose of the merger is to 
effect economies through savings in 
taxes by the elimination of intercor- 
porate dividends and through other 
economies; to simplify the corporate 
structure of The Connecticut Power 
Company and to make The Connecti- 
cut Power Company so far as possible 
strictly an operating company. 

“6. The Connecticut Power Com- 
pany now owns 99.04 per cent of the 
issued and outstanding stock of the 


petitioner, The Stamford Gas and 
Electric Company, which stock was 
acquired by The Connecticut Power 
Company with the approval of the 
Public Utilities Commission, Docket 
No. 5401. The Connecticut Power 
Company intends to further petition 
this Commission for the approval of a 
merger of the Manchester Electric 
Company, The Union Electric Light 
and Power Company, and The 
Thomaston Electric Light Company 
with and into The Connecticut Power 
Company. 

“7. Your petitioners. further rep- 
resent that if the Commission shall 
approve said merger, it will be neces- 
sary that the stock of The Stamford 
Gas and Electric Company be voted 
in favor of the approval of said merg- 
er, and that subdivision (f) of 
Chap. 191 of the Public Acts of 1935, 
being § 1414c, of the cumulative sup- 
plement to the general statutes of 
Connecticut, provides that no holding 
company shall exercise authority or 
control over any gas, electric, or wa- 
ter company incorporated by this state 
without first having obtained the ap- 
proval of the Commission. 

“Wherefore your petitioners pray 
that this Commission, after hearing 
had upon this petition, approve said 
agreement of merger and the voting 
in favor of said merger of any stock 
of The Stamford Gas and Electric 
Company by any holding company. 

“Dated at Hartford, Connecticut, 
this 9th day of April, 1936. 

“THE CONNECTICUT POWER 
CoMPANY, 
“By Viggo E. Bird 
“THe STAMFORD Gas AND ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY, 
“By Alfred W. Dater” 
14 P.U.R.ANS.) 
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Agreement of merger (“Exhibit 
A” of petition) is not set forth here- 
in, but is on file. 

Said joint petition was assigned for 
a hearing to be held at the office of the 
Commission in Hartford on April 22, 
1936, at 10:30 o’clock in the fore- 
noon. Notice of the time and place 
of hearing was given by the secretary 
of the Commission to interested par- 
ties and by advertisement in the pub- 
lic press, as on file will appear. At 


said time and place the petitioners ap- . 


peared by counsel. Minority stock- 
holders, as set forth above, also ap- 
peared by counsel or in person in ob- 
jection to the petition. 

The Connecticut Power Company 
and The Stamford Gas and Electric 
Company are electric and gas utilities 
operating under charters granted by 
the general assembly. The first- 


named company was originally organ- 


ized as The Marine Power Company 
under a charter granted in 1899. Its 
name was changed to The Connecticut 
Power Company in 1905 by the su- 
perior court and since then it has se- 
cured additional rights by merger with 
other companies as set forth in detail 
in the petition. At the present time 
it has outstanding two issues of bonds 
for an aggregate amount of $2,955,- 
000 and has an outstanding capital of 
$16,504,575 divided into 660,183 
shares of the par value of $25 each. 

The second-named company was 
organized under a charter granted in 
1893 through the merger of the Stam- 
ford Gas Light Company and The 
Stamford Electric Lighting Company. 
It has oustanding a bond issue of 
$14,000 and has a capitalization of 
$6,000,000 divided into 60,000 shares 
of the par value of $100 each. 


14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 


In 1929 The Connecticut Power 
Company petitioned this Commission 
for approval of a plan to acquire not 
less than 70 per cent of the capital 
stock of The Stamford Gas and Elec. 
tric Company by the exchange of 
shares in the ratio of 4 shares of Con- 
necticut Power Company for 1 share 
of Stamford Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. The Commission, after hear- 
ing the parties, entered an order ap- 
proving the plan submitted (Docket 
No. 5401) and The Connecticut Pow- 


“er Company now owns or controls 


99.04 per cent of the capital stock 
of The Stamford Gas and Electric 
Company. There remains in the 
hands of individual investors, who 
have not accepted the company’s offer 
of exchange, approved by the Con- 
mission as aforesaid, 577 shares of 
the stock of the Stamford Company. 

The plan presented to the Commis- 
sion in 1929 did not call for any 
change in the corporate structure of 
the Stamford Company and approval 
was given on the ground that the ratio 
of exchange was on a basis of par val- 
ues and substantially reflected the re- 
spective book values of the shares of 
the two companies. 

These two companies now seek the 
approval of a plan for the merger of 
the Stamford Company with The 
Connecticut Power Company. The 
proposed merger is set out in a petition 
signed by both companies under date 
of April 9, 1936, to which is attached 
a copy of an agreement executed on 
behalf of both companies having the 
same date. 

The terms and conditions of the 
proposed merger are contained in the 
form of agreement attached to the pe- 
tition which had been approved by the 
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boards of directors of both compa- 
nies, but is expressly subject to the 
approval of this Commission and of 
the stockholders. The merger as set 
out in this agreement contemplates 
the termination of the separate corpo- 
rate existence of the Stamford Com- 
pany. The holders of shares of the 
Stamford Company other than shares 
owned or controlled by The Connecti- 
cut Power Company are to receive 
shares of the power company in the 
ratio of four for one. The power 
company is to assume and pay all in- 
debtedness of the Stamford Company 
and upon completion of the transac- 
tion all the shares of the Stamford 
Company will be canceled. 

The ratio of exchange is on a basis 
of par value and is the same as re- 
ceived the approval of this Commis- 
sion in 1929, pursuant to which ap- 
proval the power company has ac- 
quired its present ownership in the 


Stamford Company. As already stat- 
ed this ratio in 1929 also substantially 
reflected the book values of the shares 
of the two companies and their earn- 


ings. From petitioner’s Exhibit 2, 
Schedules F—1 and F-2, it appears 
that during the years since 1929 earn- 
ings and book values of these compa- 
nies have maintained substantially the 
same relation to each other. 

In Schedule F-2 the items of re- 
placement reserves have been treated 
as surplus and nothing has been de- 
ducted for depreciation. It is un- 
doubtedly true that under the Con- 
necticut practice these reserve ac- 
counts do not accurately show a prop- 
er depreciation. However, if these re- 
serves as shown by the reports of 
these companies to this Commission 
are treated as liabilities and deducted 


from the fixed capital items the result 
shows substantially the same ratio of 
book values. By this method the book 
value of Stamford shares as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1929, was about $106 and 
of the power company about $27. As 
of December 31, 1935, Stamford 
shares had a book value of about $108 
and power company shares about 
$27. 

[1] Objection to this merger has 
been made in behalf of certain minor- 
ity stockholders. Apart from certain 
technical issues which will be dis- 
cussed later, the opposition of these 
stockholders appears to resolve itself 
into a question of whether the pro- 
posed ratio of exchange will afford 
them adequate compensation for their 
holdings in the Stamford Company. 
Appearance was also entered in be- 
half of the city of Stamford to oppose 
the merger. The ground of this ob- 
jection is that the merger will tend to 
weaken the local character of manage- 
ment and may result in an unfair bur- 
den of rates on local consumers for 
the purpose of aiding other portions 
of the power company’s system 
where operations may be less profita- 
ble. 

Since this Commission was created 
in 1911 the courts have repeatedly de- 
fined its status as an administrative 
body charged with supervision of pub- 
lic service companies in the public in- 
terest. Its orders and proceedings 
must in every instance have their 
foundations in public convenience and' 
necessity. Though in some matters 
the Commission acts in a quasi judicial 
capacity, it is not a court and has no 
jurisdiction to adjudicate private dis- 
putes. 

In 1915 the duties of the Commis- 


14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 
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sion were increased by requiring it to 
pass on mergers or consolidations of 
public service companies and prohibit- 
ing any such merger or consolidation 
without the approval of the Commis- 
sion. The approval by the Commis- 
sion is only one incident to the com- 
pletion of a merger. The statutory 
formalities falling within the jurisdic- 
tion of the secretary of state must be 
met and the private rights of stock- 
holders may demand consideration by 
the courts. The act has always been 
construed as reposing in the Commis- 
sion the responsibility of examining 
the terms and conditions of a proposed 
plan of merger or consolidation in an 
effort to determine whether any part 
of it may be adverse to the public in- 
terest, primarily the interest of con- 
sumers. 

To a limited extent the interest of 
consumers and what may be described 
as the public interest of investors are 
identical. Certainly in so far as com- 
panies may be prevented from taking 
up unjustified asset values with the 
resultant opportunity for excessive 
capitalization the investors’ interests 
will be guarded. ‘r all likelihood 
there are many other matters in re- 
spect of which a consideration of a 
plan of merger primarily in the inter- 
est of consumers will also afford pro- 
tection to investors. However, this 
does not clothe the Commission with 
authority to determine private rights. 
Situations are readily conceivable in 
which owing to market conditions the 
private interest of investors might be 
definitely adverse to the public inter- 
est of consumers. It is not to be as- 
sumed that the legislature intended to 
place the Commission in such a posi- 
tion but rather that it was intended to 


14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 


leave the determination of private 
rights to the courts. 

Though certain changes in the 
duties of the Commission were made 
by Chap. 191 of the Public Acts of 
1935 (Cum. Supp. 1935, § 1414c) 
these were mostly with reference to 
procedure and the actual addition to 
the Commission’s powers were of a 
very limited nature. So far as the 
duties with respect to mergers and 
consolidations are concerned the act 
effected no change. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Commission rules that 
in so much as the ratio of exchange is 
just and equitable from the public 
standpoint it cannot undertake to in- 
quire into the private rights of stock- 
holders and may not withhold its ap- 
proval on any such ground. 

[2, 3] Corporations such as public 
service companies operating under 
special charters have no general pow- 
ers to merge or consolidate with other 
corporations. The ultimate determi- 
nation of any questions as to legal 
formalities does not rest with this 
Commission, yet the existence of au- 
thority to merge or consolidate is an 
essential condition to approval of any 
plan by the Commission. 

From an examination of the enact- 
ments pertinent to the pending peti- 
tion it appears that the original char- 
ter of The Marine Power Company 
included authority in § 8, to “sell to, 
purchase, lease, or consolidate with” 
electric light companies, the consoli- 
dated company to have “all the rights, 
privileges, franchises, and properties” 
of the consolidating companies. Spec. 
Laws, Vol. 13, page 266. 

In 1913 this company, then named 
The Connecticut Power Company, 
was merged or consolidated with The 
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Eastern Connecticut Electric Power 
Company. The charter of the latter 
company included the power (§ 9) to 
“merge, consolidate, and make com- 
mon stock with other corporations in 
similar business under the name of 
either of them but with all the powers 
of the corporations merged or consoli- 
dated.” Spec. Laws, Vol. 14, page 
297. 

Again in 1913 The Connecticut 

Power Company was merged or con- 
solidated with The New London Gas 
and Electric Company. The charter 
of this company included power 
(Spec. Laws, Vol. 12, page 702, § 5) 
“to make common stock with, 
The New London Gas Light Com- 
pany or The Oneco Manufacturing 
Company, or both, or any other com- 
pany authorized to do a similar busi- 
ness, ‘a 

After providing that the terms and 
conditions shall be determined by the 
directors, that there shall be ratifica- 
tion by the stockholders and a certifi- 
cate filed with the secretary of state, 
the section concludes with the provi- 
sion, “whereupon such company shall 
thereby become merged, with al] its 
rights, powers, franchises, and privi- 
leges in The New London Gas and 
Electric Company, and shall not be 
required to maintain any separate cor- 
porate existence.” 

By an amendment of this New Lon- 
don Company’s charter in 1903 (§ 2, 
Spec. Laws, Vol. 14, page 204), 
these powers were restated to permit 
it to make common stock with “any 
other corporation authorized to manu- 
facture, use, or sell gas, electricity, or 
water, or to maintain and operate an 
electric or street railway. a 
This amendment further provides that 


“any company leasing or selling to or 
merging or consolidating with this 
company is hereby authorized to make 
such lease, sale, merger, or consolida- 
GOR. 5.» 

Though the use of the words 
“merge” and “consolidate” and the 
expression “make common stock 
with” without apparent regard for 
technical distinctions may be some- 
what confusing, there can be no un- 
certainty as to the present powers of 
The Connecticut Power Company to 
merge with corporations engaged in 
the same business. In each merger or 
consolidation that has occurred it has 
been expressly provided that The 
Connecticut Power Company should 
acquire all the rights, privileges, and 
franchises of the corporations merged 
or consolidated. From this it follows 
that The Connecticut Power Compa- 
ny now possesses all the rights and 
powers granted by the general assem- 
bly from time to time to it or any of 
its constituent companies. 

[4] The Stamford Gas and Electric 
Company has no express authority to 
merge or consolidate with other cor- 
porations. However, it has been 
noted that the charter of The New 
London Gas and Electric Company, 
now a part of the charter of The Con- 
necticut Power Company, provides 
that companies merging or consolidat= 
ing with it are “authorized to make 
such merger or consolidation.” Fur- 
thermore our courts have held that an 
express power in the charter of public 
service corporations to buy or to lease 
implies a power in another similar 
corporation to sell or lease its prop- 
erty, though its charter contains no 
express authority to that effect. New 
York & N. E. R. Co. v. New York, 

14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 
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N. H. & H. R. Co. (1884) 52 Conn. 
274, 276; Huntting v. Hartford 
Street R. Co. (1900) 73 Conn. 179, 
181, 46 Atl. 824. Therefore, it must 
be concluded that these companies 
have sufficient authority from the gen- 
eral assembly to permit the proposed 
merger. 

[5, 6] The only provisions as to de- 
tailed legal formalities to be carried 
out in the event of a merger are found 
in the charter of The New London 
Gas and Electric Company (Spec. 
Laws, Vol. 12, page 702) and in the 
charter of The Sharon Electric Light 
Company (Spec. Laws, Vol. 14, page 
863). As already stated the deter- 
mination whether these formalities 
have been met does not rest with this 
Commission. However, it does ap- 
pear that the agreement of merger 
makes provision for the several statu- 
tory requirements. At the hearing it 
was suggested in behalf of the peti- 
tioners that the merger agreement 
might be amended to include a clause 
for arbitration of the rights of any 
dissenting minority stockholders. If 
the charter of The Sharon Electric 
Light Company controls full opportu- 
nity is afforded any minority to have 
their rights adjudicated. There can 
be no objection to an amendment of 
the merger agreement to include pro- 
vision for arbitration and the order 
of the Commission will include provi- 
sion for such amendment before sub- 
mission of the proposed merger to the 
stockholders. 

[7] It remains to consider the ob- 
jections made on behalf of the city of 
Stamford. In so far as the subject of 
local control is involved in these ob- 
jections it is obvious that since the 
acquisition of a majority of the stock 
14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 


of the Stamford Company by The 
Connecticut Power Company any 
such details of management have been 
subject to determination by the ma- 
jority. A belief in local management 
was strongly asserted at the hearing 
before this Commission in 1929 and 
has been reasserted at the hearing in 
this matter. Nevertheless it is a mat- 
ter of business policy and not suff- 
cient ground to justify a refusal to 
approve the proposed merger. 

The objection that such a merger 
might result unfairly to the present 
customers of the Stamford Company 
calls for serious consideration. Its 
soundness was recognized by the peti- 
tioners and in Petitioner’s Exhibit 2, 
Schedule G, a plan was outlined for 
preserving the integrity of the Stam- 
ford Company from an accounting 
standpoint. The accounting proce- 
dure outlined in the company’s exhibit 
will prevent any confusion of any 
items essential to a proper determina- 
tion of reasonable rates in the terri- 
tory served by the Stamford Company 
and the dangers set up in opposition 
to the proposed merger will be over- 
come. 

[8] Entirely apart from the plan 
suggested by the company, the Com- 
mission is satisfied that through suit- 
able provisions in its order of ap- 
proval and its satisfactory control of 
utility accounting, this difficulty can 
be surmounted. In view of the very 
definite savings in respect to taxes and 
other costs of management the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that the pro- 
posed merger will be in the public in- 
terest and should be approved for the 
reasons stated in spite of the objec- 
tions raised. 
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ORDER 


Wherefore, it is ordered and de- 
creed that the terms and conditions of 
said merger and merger agreement as 
set forth in said petition and merger 
agreement be and they hereby are ap- 
proved, and that said proposed mer- 
ger on said terms and conditions 
should be and is approved, provided, 
however, and upon conditions: 

(1) That said merger agreement 
may be amended by the directors to 
include provision for arbitration of 
the rights of any stockholder claiming 
to be aggrieved by the proposed ratio 
of exchange, in substantially the fol- 
lowing form: 

“In lieu of issuing and exchanging 
shares of its common stock as afore- 
said, The Connecticut Power Compa- 
ny shall pay to holders of common 
stock of The Stamford Gas and Elec- 
tric Company (other than itself and 
said voting trustees) who shall give 
notice in writing to The Connecticut 
Power Company on or before ten 
days after the effective date of merger 
that they desire cash for their stock, 
the fair value of their stock as of the 
effective date of merger. In the event 
that the fair value of such stock can- 
not be agreed upon between such 
stockholders and The Connecticut 
Power Company, then said value shall 
be determined by arbitration as fol- 
lows: 

“The company or any such stock- 
holder shall apply to the superior 
court for the county of Hartford for 
the appointment of an arbitrator as 
provided in § 5843 of the General 
Statutes, Revision of 1930, and pro- 
ceedings shall be had in accordance 


15 


with Chap. 302 of the General Stat- 
utes. 

“This agreement of The Connecti- 
cut Power Company is conditioned 
upon any such shareholder requesting 
cash hereunder contracting with said 
company to accept said fair value as 
established under the provisions here- 
of and upon payment thereof to sur- 
render his certificates to the Com- 
pany for cancellation.” 
and that a copy of such amended 
agreement be filed with this Commis- 
sion. 

(2) When the merger shall have 
been completed The Connecticut Pow- 
er Company shall so arrange its ac- 
counting system as to continue all un- 
derlying data necessary to establish 
its investment in fixed capital, operat- 
ing revenues and expenses, etc., relat- 
ing particularly to the present system 
of The Stamford Gas and Electric 
Company independently of similar 
items concerning other portions of the 
company’s system so that such items 
concerning the present Stamford Gas 
and Electric Company’s system, shall, 
at all times, be as readily available to 
the Commission as if there had been 
no merger of these companies. Also 
the company shall submit to the Com- 
mission for verification and approval 
the necessary journal entries when 
prepared to record the proposed mer- 
ger of the companies. 

(3) That such merger shall be rati- 
fied by a legal vote of the stockhold- 
ers of each of the petitioning compa- 
nies on or before December 31, 1936, 
and certified copies of such votes be 
filed with this Commission within ten 
days after such ratification. 


(4) That within ten days after 
14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 
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ratification of said merger by the 
stockholders of said companies as 
hereinbefore provided, and the com- 
pletion of all statutory formalities to 
the satisfaction of the secretary of 
state, each of said petitioning com- 
panies shall file with the Commission 
such notices as are prescribed by § 
3617 of the General Statutes. 

(5) The Commission, in accord 
with the provisions of § 1414c (f) of 


the cumulative supplement to the 
general statutes, further approves 
the voting in favor of said merger of 
any stock of any of the petitioning 
companies held by any holding com- 
pany. 

We hereby direct that notice of the 
foregoing be given by the secretary of 
this Commission by forwarding true 
and correct copies thereof to parties 
in interest, and due return make, 





MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Missouri Gas & Electric Service 
Company 


[Case No. 9144.] 


Corporations, § 10 — Commission jurisdiction — Reorganization — Equities of 
security holders. 

1, The Commission, on an application for approval of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion under § 77B of the Bankruptcy Act, will consider only the plan that 
has been laid before it and will not attempt to discuss the equities that may 
belong to the various parties in the bankruptcy proceeding; and the Com- 
mission cannot indicate to the various security holders how they should 
pro-rate their interest in the new corporation, since that is the purpose of 
their appearing before the Federal court, p. 22. 


Security issues, § 88 — Proportion of bonds — Reorganization. 


2. Bond issues under a proposed plan of reorganization amounting to 68.5 
per cent of the bare physical useful property and 66.01 per cent of repro- 
duction cost less depreciation constitute a greater percentage of the physical 
property than should be provided for under a plan of reorganization brought 
about because of financial difficulties in which the company has found itself, 
p. 23. 


Corporations, § 22 — Reorganization — Approval of plan — Excessive bond issue 
— Retirement provision. 
3. The only justification for authorization of a reorganization plan under 
§ 77B of the Bankruptcy Act, where the percentage of bonds would be 
excessive in relation to physical property, was held to be a provision for 
the retirement of bonds through a sinking fund, p. 23. 


[May 22, 1936.] 
14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 16 
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RE MISSOURI GAS & ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


F  ypaasnse for authorization and approval of plan of re- 
organization under § 77B of the Federal Bankruptcy Act; 
granted with reservations. 


ANDERSON, Commissioner: This 
matter is before the Commission by 
an application filed on April 8, 1936, 
on behalf of the Missouri Gas and 
Electric Service Company, a Missouri 
corporation, for authorization and ap- 
proval of a plan of its reorganization. 
The applicant is engaged in the busi- 
ness of a public utility and the manu- 
facturing and sale of ice. As a pub- 
lic utility it furnishes gas and electric 
service in some 42 towns and com- 
munities, corporated and unincorpo- 
rated, located through the west central 
part of the state. It furnishes water 
at wholesale rates to one commu- 
nity. 

On March 9, 1935, the applicant 
fled its voluntary petition for a re- 
77B of 


organization pursuant to § 
Chap. VIII of the Act of Congress en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” (1898), as amended, 
in the United States district court for 
the western division of the western 


district of Missouri. Following the 
filing of the application in this cause 
committees representing the various 
interests including the first mortgage 
bonds and the preferred stockholders 
organized for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to approve a plan of reorganiza- 
tion. The applicant states that those 
committees have conferred with the 
creditors and the applicant in the de- 
velopment of a plan of reorganization. 
A copy of the proposed plan of reor- 
ganization is attached to said applica- 
tion, 


[2] 


> 


It is alleged in the petition of the 
applicant that the objective sought in 
the plan of reorganization is, first, 
that the capital structure of the re- 
organized company shall be such as to 
avoid future financial difficulties as 
far as can be foreseen, the securities 
to be issued being based upon the pres- 
ent and reasonable expectations of 
earnings adjusted to the present val- 
ues of the properties, with due con- 
sideration of proper reserves and 
maintenance expenditures, ag may be 
required. Second, that a proper con- 
tribution and distribution shall be 
made by and to those entitled to par- 
ticipation in the reorganization, based 
on the equities involved and taking 
into consideration, in the case of the 
preferred stockholders, the value of 
their coOperation to the company and 
its creditors. Third, security hold- 
ers should receive a return on their 
securities consistent with their respec- 
tive interests, to the extent that this 
will not jeopardize the operations of 
the reorganized company and continu- 
ity of its service that it is required to 
render to the public as a utility. 

There was a hearing had on said ap- 
plication before two members of the 
Commission at its hearing room in 
Jefferson City, Missouri, on the 20th 
day of April, 1936, at which time and 
place all interested parties were given 
an opportunity to appear and be heard. 
Those appearing at the hearing were: 

Counsel and representatives of the 
applicant; counsel for the Stockhold- 
ers Protective Committee of Lafay- 
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ette county ; counsel for the Stockhold- 
ers Protective Committee of Ray 
county; counsel for the Middle West 
Corporation ; counsel for a Bondhold- 
ers Committee; special master and 
friend of the court, Hon. Maurice M. 
Milligan. 

The case after hearing was submit- 
ted on the record. 

A statement on behalf of the Bond- 
holders Committee has been received 
since the hearing. Also a memoran- 
dum in reply to the statement of the 
Bondholders Committee made by at- 
torneys for the Middle West Cor- 
poration has been received and a state- 
ment in support of the applicant’s 
plan of reorganization filed by coun- 
sel for the applicant has been received. 
A copy of the plan of reorganization, 
as proposed, is attached to the appli- 
cation. The plan provides that the 
reorganization shall be under the di- 
rection of a reorganization committee 
composed of a representative of each 
party interested. It sets forth in de- 
tail the assets and earnings, outstand- 
ing securities to be dealt with, se- 
curities to be issued under the plan, 
the terms of the new first mortgage 
and refunding 34 per cent—4 per cent 
—4} per cent bonds, and the securi- 
ties therefor, the capital stock to be is- 
sued and the method of effecting the 
plan. 


There is attached to the application 
the following schedules : 

Schedule 1. Statement of property 
valuations. 


Schedule 2. Income statement of 
Missouri Gas and Electric Service 
14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 


Company for the years 1934, 1935, 
and estimated for the year 1936, 

Schedule 3. Cash forecast of re. 
ceipts and disbursements of the Mis- 
souri Gas and Electric Service Com- 
pany for the calendar year 1936, 

Schedule 4. Chart showing securi- 
ties of and claims against the present 
company, and new securities dis- 
tributable therefor. 

Schedule 5. Balance sheet of Mis- 
souri Gas and Electric Service Com- 
pany as of December 31, 1935, and 
pro forma. 

The applicant claims that the pro- 
posed plan of reorganization will 
substantially reduce its outstanding 
capitalization of the applicant, or its 
successors under the plan, if one be 
created. After the proposed reorgan- 
ization the fixed interest charges will 
be substantially reduced. The securi- 
ties of and the claims against the ap- 
plicant, to be dealt with and adjusted 
under the plan, are as follows: (ex- 
clusive of interest and accumulated 
dividends. ) 


First mortgage and refunding 6% 
gold bonds, series A, due Sep- 
tember 1, 1944 

First mortgage and refunding 5% 
gold _— series B, due Jul 


$712,000.00 


Shares 
7% cumulative prior lien pre- 
ferred stock (par value $100) 4,674 $467,400 
$6 cumulative preferred stock 
(no par, stated value $100) 7,901 $790,100 
Common stock (no par, stated 
value $100) 8,698 $869,800 


It is stated in the plan that the in- 
terest and dividends accrued and un- 
paid on the above securities and claims 
will, unless specifically provided for, 
be extinguished and canceled. Under 
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the plan the new securities of the re- 
organized company to be issued will be 
as follows: 

First mortgage and refunding 


34%—4% 42% bonds, due 
April 1, 1956 


Capital stock 
Common stock 


$1,476,630 


Shares 


The applicant claims under its pro- 
posed plan of reorganization the fixed 
charges will be reduced from approxi- 
mately $115,197 annually to $51,686 
annually for the first five years, with a 
gradual increase because of the pro- 
posed increased interest charges. The 
reduced fixed obligations under the 
plan will be reduced to the extent of 
$825,305.12 by reason of the fact that 
it is contemplated a reduction of 10 
per cent, will be made in the prin- 
cipal amount of the bond issue, the 
cancellation of $431,972.37 of notes 
payable (together with $224,000 of 
bonds held as security therefor), and 


$5,262.75 of open accounts. The plan 
of reorganization points out that the 
financial condition of the applicant has 
been strengthened since the date of 
the filing of the petition for reor- 


ganization. The underlying bonds of 
the Marshall Light, Heat and Power 
Company and of the Lexington Gas 
and Electric Company have been paid 
off, retired, and canceled. The mort- 
gages securing the above bond issues 
are thereby released, and the proper- 
ty and assets of the company are sub- 
ject to the lien of only its own bonds 
and obligations, as were listed above. 
It is also mentioned that negotiations 
are being carried on for the revision 
of a major operating contract, which 
is understood to be a contract for the 
purchase of electrical energy by the 
applicant. The applicant does not 


generate any of its current, but pur- 
chases same from a larger producing 
company, unaffiliated. 

Attached to the application is a sum- 
mary of the values of the physical 
property of the applicant. This sum- 
mary is based upon a report made by 
Black and Veatch, engineers of Kan- 
sas City, who were ordered by the 
Federal court to make such report. 
Their estimate of the reproduction 
cost new of the physical property, in- 
cluding property not used and use- 
ful is $2,153,388. Including over- 
heads, the reproduction cost new is 
submitted by that firm of engineers to 
be $2,477,405, and adding going con- 
cern value, the reproduction cost new 
is reported as being $2,700,405. The 
present value of reproduction cost 
new with the engineers’ depreciation 
is $2,236,928. 

Attached to the application is also a 
schedule showing the income as per 
the books of the applicant for the 
years 1934 and 1935, and applicant’s 
estimate of:the income for the year 
1936. The applicant’s balance sheet 
as of December 31, 1935, and a pro 
forma balance sheet at that date, re- 
flecting the new securities to be out- 
standing under the plan, are as fol- 
lows: [Balance sheets omitted]. 

Under the applicant’s plan, the ag- 
gregating amount of bonds to be dealt 
with is $1,640,700. The first cred- 
itor, Middle West Corporation, holds 
$224,000 of the bonds which will be 
surrendered and canceled. For each 
$1,000 principal amount of first mort- 
gage and refunding gold bonds, series 
A and B, now outstanding, accom- 
panied by all interest coupons apper- 
taining thereto, maturing on and after 
January 1, 1935, there is to be issued 
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in exchange $900 principal amount of 
first mortgage and refunding 3} per 
cent—4 per cent—4} per cent bonds 
of the reorganized company, dated 
April 1, 1936, and maturing April 1, 
1956. The interest rate on the bonds 
will be 34 per cent per annum for the 
first five years, 4 per cent per annum 
for the next succeeding five years, and 
43 per cent thereafter until maturity. 

For each $34.047 (approximately ) 
of the principal amount thereof, there 
will be issued one share of the com- 
mon stock of the reorganized com- 
pany. The first creditor is a holder 
of the notes payable and also holds 
$224,000 worth of the first mortgage 
and refunding 5 per cent gold bonds, 
due July 1, 1957, mentioned above. 
The first creditor is also holder of 
2,000 shares of $6 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, 8,698 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the applicant company, 
and an open account in the amount of 
$5,262.75 (as listed in proof of 
claim). In exchange for the issuance 
of the common stock of the reor- 
ganized company on the foregoing ba- 
sis (aggregating 50 per cent of the 
common stock of the reorganized 
company), the first creditor will sur- 
render for cancellation and retirement 
the bonds and stocks (preferred and 
common), and will extinguish and 
cancel the open account of $5,262.75. 

Under the proposed plan, the hold- 
ers of 7 per cent cumulative prior lien 
preferred stock will receive for each 
share 14 shares of common stock of 
the reorganized company. Thirty- 
three shares of that stock now held in 
the treasury of the applicant will be 
extinguished and canceled, leaving 
4,641 shares of this issue of stock to 
be dealt with. 


14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 


For each share of $6 preferred 
stock, the holder will receive one 
share of common stock of the reor. 
ganized company. Two thousand 
shares of this issue of stock now held 
by the first creditor will be extin. 
guished and canceled and 175 shares 
of this stock held in the treasury wil] 
be extinguished and canceled, leaving 
5,726 shares to be dealt with. 

The common stock of the applicant 
will be extinguished and canceled, and 
no stock of the reorganized company 
will be issued in exchange therefor. 

All interest and dividends accrued 
on the present securities are to be ex- 
tinguished and canceled. 

Taxes, amounts due consumers, 
current accounts payable and other 
claims allowed for which provision 
has not been made in the plan or con- 
templated, will be assumed by the re- 
organized company. 

The new bonds (referred to as the 
“initial series of bonds”) ‘will be is- 
sued under and subject to the provi- 
sions of an open indenture of mort- 
gage and deed of trust, which will be 
made and executed by the reorganized 
company. The indenture will consti- 
tute a first lien upon the property of 
the reorganized company and all fu- 
ture acquired property excepting that 
the company, with the approval of the 
court or the reorganized company, up- 
on authorization of its board of direc- 
tors, shall have the right to sell or 
transfer free from the lien of the in- 
denture of the existing company any 
or all of the property classified by and 
described in the report of the engineers 
as “not used nor useful property”; 
provided, however, that the proceeds 
of any such sale or transfer shall be 
deposited with the corporate trustee 
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then secured by such properties, to be 
withdrawn or applied by the company 
or the reorganized company, as the 
case may be, in the manner and upon 
the terms and conditions prescribed in 
the applicable indenture. 

Further detailed description of the 
bonds is given in the plan of reor- 
ganization, the details of which we do 
not deem necessary to set forth herein. 
It is provided, however, that the in- 
denture will permit the issuance of ad- 
ditional bonds other than the initial 
series of bonds without limit as to ag- 
gregate principal amount, on account 
of permanent improvements, exten- 
sions, or additions to its properties 
made or acquired subsequent to March 
1, 1936, upon which the indenture 
shall have been constituted a first lien 
subject only to current assessments not 
in default and other minor liens which 
in the opinion of counsel do not im- 
pair the lien of the indenture, but only 
to the extent of 75 per cent of the ac- 
tual cash cost or the fair value of the 
permanent improvements, extensions, 
or additions made or acquired. 

It is provided in the plan that at 
the close of each calendar year there 
shall be deposited in a sinking fund a 
sum equal to 25 per cent of net earn- 
ings available for dividends. The 
funds so deposited in and accruing to 
the sinking fund shall be used by the 
reorganized company for the purchase 
of initial series of bonds in the open 
market or for tender or towards the 
redemption of said bonds. In addition 
to the maintenance of a sinking fund, 
accumulating the use of 25 per cent 
of the net earnings available for divi- 
dends, it is required that after setting 
aside said fund, a sinking fund may, 
in the discretion of the board of direc- 
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tors of the reorganized company, be 
provided for wherein all cash on hand 
as of January Ist and July Ist of 
each year, over and above an amount 
equal to one and one-half months op- 
erating expenses and one and one-half 
months accruals for taxes, interest, 
and construction budget, may be used 
for the purchase of bonds in the open 
market. Bonds so acquired out of 
either sinking fund shall be canceled 
and delivered to the corporate trustee 
under the indenture securing said 
bonds, and no additional bonds shall 
be issued on account of such cancel- 
lation. 

The capital stock of the reorganized 
company shall have such par value or 
be without par value, all as may be 
approved by the court, and no shares 
of capital stock will be issued under 
or on the consummation of the plan 
except as provided for in said plan. 
Neither stock nor options therefor 
will be issued for services or as a bo- 
nus in connection with said plan. 

The management of the reorganized 
company shall initially be seven in 
number, one of which is to be desig- 
nated by the court, three by the Lafay- 
ette county and Ray county commit- 
tees, and three by the first creditor. 

Ail‘expenses incurred in preparing, 
filing, and carrying out the plan will be 
paid by the company or reorganized 
company, and shall include all costs 
and expenses incident to said reorgan- 
ization, including costs pertaining to 
the organization of a new corporation 
(if formed) and the issuance and dis- 
tribution of securities, as contem- 
plated. 

The income statement for the years 
1934 and 1935, together with the es- 
timate of the applicant for the year 

14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 
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1936, are as shown below: [Table 
omitted ]. 

[1] Under §§ 5195, 5196, and 5201 
of the Rev. Stats. Missouri, 1929, re- 
organizations of electrical corpora- 
tions are made subject to the super- 
vision and control of this Commission, 
and the transfer of franchises and is- 
sues of stocks and bonds, require that 
said issues be authorized by this Com- 
mission. Under the provisions of § 
77B of Chap. VIII of the Act of Con- 
gress relating to bankruptcy, as 
amended in such laws, it is required 
that any plan of reorganization shall 
not be completed until the said plan 
has been submitted to and authorized 
by this Commission. It is shown by 
the application and the evidence sub- 
mitted at the hearing that all parties 
of interest in the reorganization have 
approved the proposed plan except the 
bondholders’ committee that represents 
the holders of a large portion of the 
outstanding bonds. Counsel for the 
bondholders’ committee appeared at 
the hearing and contended that the 
bondholders should receive a greater 
interest in the reorganized company. 
They state they are willing to reduce 
the principal amount of the bonds by 
10 per cent and reduce the interest 
rate to 4 per cent for five years and 
5 per cent for fifteen years, and ac- 
cept approximately 13 per cent of the 
equity stock of the company in lieu 
of the rights to be surrendered, or the 
bondholders will accept the full prin- 
cipal amount of their bonds in the re- 
organization plan, foregoing all ac- 
crued interest and reducing the inter- 
est rate on the new bonds to 34 per 
cent for five years, 44 per cent for five 
years, and 5 per cent for ten years. 
The applicant contends that the bond- 
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holders’ committee represents only a 
minority of the outstanding bonds, 
However, the Commission cannot see 
how it can indicate to the various se. 
curity holders how they should pro. 
rate their interests in the new corpo- 
ration. That is the purpose of their 
appearing before the Federal court 
under the so-called § 77B of the Act 
of Congress relating to bankruptcy, as 
amended. The parties of interest in 
the corporation have brought to the 
Commission a plan which they claim 
has been agreed upon as fully as they 
are able to agree. The plan has been 
submitted to the court and must be 
authorized by this Commission before 
the court will act further, so that 
Commission will consider only the 
plan that has been laid before it and 
will not attempt to discuss the equities 
that may belong to the various parties 
in the bankruptcy proceeding. 

To show that the plan is reasonable, 
the applicant has shown that its op- 
erating revenues for the year 1934 
were $572,260.40; for the year 1935 
$589,772.96; and that it estimates its 
revenues for the year 1936 will be 
$618,380. Its operating expenses for 
the same respective years, as shown 
above, are $427,296.39 (1934); 
$451,883.77 (1935); and $439,980 
estimated for 1936. The increase in 
operating revenues for the year 1936, 
as shown, and the increase in operat- 
ing expenses, as shown, are only es- 
timates. The applicant indicates that 
it is negotiating for a new power pur- 
chase supply contract which, if con- 
summated, and if the rates are re- 
duced, of course, can be expected to 
reduce its operating expenses. In the 
testimony made at the hearing in this 
case it is shown that the population of 
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the various towns and communities 
served has been reducing for a number 
of years. It is also shown that one of 
the major industries, coal mining, has 
decreased because of severe competi- 
tion. The coal mines in the communi- 
ty of the applicant are practically all, 
if not all, shaft mines, and are in 
strong competition with surface mines 
in which the coal is uncovered through 
the use of large power shovels. The 
mining of coal by the latter method is 
carried on on such a large scale that 
it offers severe competition to the 
shaft method of mining coal. 

We also wonder, if the applicant 
proposes to reduce its operating ex- 
penses as materially as it indicates, 
whether or not its sales effort, both 
in the sale of electric current and ap- 
pliances, will not act as a retardent to 
the gross revenues rather than to in- 
crease it to the extent that is indi- 
cated. We discuss this point because 
of the question that comes into our 
minds as to whether or not the 
amount of bonds the applicant pro- 
poses to issue is not greater than is 
justified under the proposed plan. 

[2, 3] The engineers’ report shows 
that their estimate of reproduction 
cost new of the physical property, not 
excluding property not used or useful 
is $2,153,388. The total amount of 
bonds to be issued under the proposed 
plan is $1,476,630, or 68.5 per cent of 
the bare physical useful property. In 
relation to the fair present value of 
reproduction cost less depreciation of 
the property, as submitted by the ap- 
plicant, the bonds to be issued will be 
66.01 per cent of that amount, $2,236,- 
928 which figure does not include go- 
ing concern value or other intangible 
elements. The bonds to be issued as 


proposed are a greater percentage of 
the physical property than should be 
provided for under a plan of reor- 
ganization brought about because of 
financial difficulties in which the com- 
pany has found itself. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of the income 
statement that has been submitted by 
the applicant, wherein it is estimated 
there will be an increase in its revenues 
and material reduction in its operating 
expenses. This viewpoint is also 
strengthened by the description of the 
changes that are taking place within 
the communities served by the appli- 
cant, namely, that the population of 
the communities has decreased, as 
well as the business activities. The 
only justification for the authorizing 
of the plan by this Commission, as it 
sees the situation, is found in the pro- 
vision for the retirement of the initial 
series of bonds as we have mentioned 
above; namely, at the close of each 
calendar year there shall be deposited 
in a sinking fund a sum equal to 25 
per cent of net earnings available for 
dividends, and that in the discretion 
of the board of directors all cash on 
hand as of January Ist and July Ist, 
over and above an amount equal to one 
and one-half months operating ex- 
penses and one and one-half months 
accruals for taxes, interest, and con- 
struction budget, may be used for the 
purchase of bonds in the open market, 
with no reissued bonds to take 
their place. It will be the inten- 
tion of the Commission to see that the 
applicant company creates that sink- 
ing fund and reduces its outstanding 
bonds to a lower ratio than the physi- 

cal value of the property. 
With that reservation, the Commis- 
sion will authorize the reorganization 
14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 
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of the applicant company as herein 
proposed. 


Hargus, Chairman, and English and 
Nortoni, Commissioners, concur. 
Boyer, C, absent. 


ORDER 


The Commission having considered 
the petition of the Missouri Gas & 
Electric Service Company requesting 
authority to reorganize, according to 
the plan as filed in this cause, and 
having held a hearing upon said ap- 
plication and filed its report herein 
containing its findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon, which report is 
hereby referred to and made a part 
hereof. 

It is, therefore, after due considera- 
tion 

Ordered: 1. That the Commission 
hereby orders the reorganization of 
the Missouri Gas & Electric Service 
Company in accordance with the plan 
or reorganization as submitted in this 
case. 

Ordered: 2. That the Commission 
hereby authorizes the Missouri Gas 
& Electric Service Company, or its 
successors to execute and deliver a 
mortgage in a form to be hereafter ap- 
proved by this Commission to secure 
the aggregate amount of bonds as pro- 
vided for in said plan or reorganiza- 
tion, and hereby consents to and au- 
thorizes the mortgaging and convey- 


ing in trust thereunder any or all of 
its property, stocks, and franchises or 
other properties at any time owned or 
acquired in accordance therewith. 

Ordered: 3. That the applicant or 
its successor may, upon application to 
this Commission issue its common cap- 
ital stock as provided for in the re. 
organization plan filed in this case. 

Ordered: 4. That the Commission 
reserve jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter and the parties hereto for the pur- 
pose of entering such additional or 
supplemental order or orders herein 
as the facts may from time to time 
warrant, and that this application be 
continued for such further action. 

Ordered: 5. That nothing herein 
contained shall be deemed to be a find- 
ing of value for the purpose of fixing 
rates or for any other purpose than 
for the purposes herein mentioned 
and described. 

Ordered: 6. That the applicant 
herein shall furnish the Commission 
certified copies of any order or orders 
made in reference to a said plan of re- 
organization by the United States dis- 
trict court for the western division of 
the western district of Missouri. 

Ordered: 7. That this order shall 
take effect on this date and that the 
secretary of the Commission shall 
forthwith serve on all parties inter- 
ested herein a certified copy of this or- 
der. 
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RE EXTENSIONS OF RURAL LINES OF ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Extensions of Rural Lines of Electric 
Utilities 
[2-U-965.] 


Service, § 51 — Commission jurisdiction — Extension of plant or facilities — 
General or special orders. 
1. The Commission is empowered under § 196.49 of the statutes to issue 
general or special orders relative to the extension of plant or facilities by 
utilities, p. 28. 

Monopoly and competition, § 13 — Commission powers — Competitive solicitation. 
2. The Commission has no statutory power to prohibit competitive solicita- 
tion, by utilities, of members or prospective members of codperative asso- 
ciations, p. 29. 

Monopoly and competition, § 50 — Choice by potential customers. 

3. Potential users of electricity should be entitled to exercise their privilege 
of choosing the responsible agency from which they desire to receive service, 
and the Commission stands ready and willing to give potential users such 
information as it possesses to assist them, p. 29. 

Monopoly and competition, § 54 — Rural electric lines — Rules and regulations. 
4. Speedy extensions of rural electric lines at minimum cost and at the 
cheapest rates consistent with adequate and continuous service will be 
facilitated by rules restricting utility companies from making extensions 
in territory open for development both by the electric companies and by 
codperative associations, p. 30. 


Service, § 320 — Rural electrification — Codperative association. 
Discussion of the creation of the office of Rural Electrification Coordination 
and the formation of codperative associations for the purpose of rural 
electrification in Wisconsin, p. 27. 


Public utilities, § 58 — Status of codperative association. 
Statement that under existing statutes as interpreted by the Wisconsin 
supreme court codperative associations serving only members are not public 
utilities, p. 28. 
Franchises, § 61 — Indeterminate permits — Towns. 
Reference to decision of Wisconsin supreme court holding that neither 
the Commission nor towns themselves have been granted authority by 
the legislature to grant indeterminate or exclusive permits to utilities for 
operating in towns, p. 28. 
Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 102 — Rural electric extensions — 
Rules and regulations. 
Rules governing extensions of electric utilities in Wisconsin towns, cover- 
ing matters relating to secondary extensions, lines for transmission or 
25 14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 
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distribution in any town or clearly defined portion of a town, conflictj 
rights of private utilities and codperative organizations, and exemption of 


particular areas, p. 30. 


[March 20, 1936.] 


pane on motion of Commission to make effective an 
interlocutory order relating to extensions of rural lines of 
electric utilities; rules established. See post, p. 32. 


By the Commission: The proceed- 
ings involved in this case were insti- 
tuted on motion of the Commission 
and are the outgrowth of a series of 
recent events and activities in the field 
of rural electrification, which we pro- 
pose to review herein. 

Hearing relative to the proposed 
temporary order was held in Madison 
on February 10, 1936, at which the 
following appearances were entered: 
Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company, 
by D. G. Evans, Racine; Shaw, Mus- 
kat & Paulsen, Attorneys, Milwaukee, 
by Mr. Muskat; Wisconsin Michigan 


Power Company, by E. J. Steinberg, 
Milwaukee; Shaw, Muskat & Paulsen, 
Attorneys, Milwaukee, by Mr. Mus- 
kat; The Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Light Company, by F. A. Coffin, 
Milwaukee; Shaw, Muskat & Paul- 
sen, Attorneys, Milwaukee, by Mr. 


Muskat; Northern States Power 
Company, by G. V. Rork, Eau Claire; 
C. P. Wagner, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company, by B. E. Miller, Madison; 
Schubring, Ryan & Petersen, Madi- 
son, by Mr. Ryan; Commonwealth 
Telephone Company, by W. E. Lim- 
bocker, Madison; H. W. Pike, Madi- 
son; Wisconsin Rapids Water and 
Electric Plant,.by C..P. Gross, Wis- 
consin Rapids; Interstate Light and 
Power Company, by R. R. Herrmann, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Byllesby En- 
14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 


gineering and Management Company, 
by Winsor Martin, Chicago, Illinois; 
Wisconsin Public Service Corpora. 
tion, by A. J. Goedjen, Green Bay; 
Interstate Power Company, Wiscon- 
sin Hydro-Electric Company, by C. 
E. Blake, Madison; Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, by B. W. Huis- 
kamp, Madison; E. B. Wayts, Madi- 
son; J. Morgan Wilson, Madison; F, 
W. Duffie, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

At the outset the Commission calls 
to the attention of all parties con- 
cerned that it has shared in a large 
measure in the pioneering efforts of 
the various farm groups, and utilities 
in promoting rural electrification in 
this state. Long before the recently 
renewed interest in rural electrifica- 
tion, the Commission was, where pos- 
sible, ordering into effect more liberal 
rates and extension policies, and in 
other cases informally urging the va- 
rious utilities to liberalize their rural 
rates and extension rules. The receipt 
of many informal complaints over a 
period of years gave the Commission 
opportunity to correct many evils and 
abuses and suggest numerous im- 
provements in practices pertaining to 
rural electric service. 

With the advent of the depression 
the demands for rural electric service 
and the willingness of the utilities to 
extend such service reached a low ebb. 
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This lack of activity was reflected in 
the large decrease in the number of 
inquiries or complaints received con- 
cerning rural extensions. The Com- 
mission feels that these inquiries and 
complaints constitute a reasonably ac- 
curate barometer of activity in the 
field of rural electrification. This 
barometer began a slow rise in the 
latter part of 1934, shot upward with 
great rapidity during 1935, and is 
near an all-time “high” at the present 
time. The burden which these in- 
quiries and activities have placed on 
the Commission is unprecedented. 

Good crops in 1935, rising farm 
prices bringing with them renewed 
confidence, and the promotional ac- 
tivities of the Federal government 
have all contributed largely to the re- 
newed interest in rural electrification. 
Whereas the Commission had adjust- 
ed itself to depression conditions by 
seeking relief for existing customers 
in the form of numerous emergency 
rural rate reductions, moratorium 
plans for guaranteed payments and 
other relief measures for the hard-hit 
farmers, it has since 1935 adjusted it- 
self to the increased tempo of rural 
electrification by seeking ways and 
means of expediting extensions of 
service to new customers at rates they 
could afford to pay. 

Early in 1935, after negotiation, the 
Commission placed on file for one 
company as an experimental plan in a 
restricted area a much more liberal 
extension rule than had hitherto been 
applied by any large utility in the 
state. Upon being advised six 
months later that the plan had pro- 
duced successful results, the Commis- 
sion requested and secured an exten- 
sion of the plan to the remaining ter- 


ritory of the company as well as the 
extensive territory of an affiliated 
company. 

Shortly after the creation of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
by executive order of the President, 
the Commission sent representatives to 
Washington to obtain information re- 
garding this program, offer codpera- 
tion, and in general codrdinate infor- 
mation and activities along this line in 
Wisconsin. Following this confer- 
ence, the Commission prepared and 
distributed bulletins setting forth its 
understanding of the REA program. 
In addition to advising numerous in- 
dividuals both orally and by corre- 
spondence, the Commission sent rep- 
resentatives to address groups of 
farmers interested in the Federal pro- 
gram, and a meeting of the county 
agricultural agents of the state. 

At about the same time the Com- 
mission reinstated on its active docket 
an investigation of rural extension 
rules looking toward greater stand- 
ardization and liberalization. A more 
intensive study of rural construction 
standards and costs was begun and ar- 
rangements were made for a practical 
demonstration of utility rural line 
construction costs under competitive 
bidding by independent contractors. 
Further, the Commission actively par- 
ticipated in realigning certain terri- 
torial agreements between utilities so 
as to provide for more widespread ex- 
tension of rural service. 

In October, 1935, the office of 
Rural Electrification Codrdination 
was created by the governor to aid 
various groups of interested farmers, 
particularly in the formation of codp- 
erative associations to take advantage 
of the REA program. Since the crea- 
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tion of this office, numerous codpera- 
tive associations have been started 
with an extensive plan of rural elec- 
trification to be financed from REA 
funds. 

The situation which obtained from 
1931 to 1935 has now been completely 
reversed. Instead of the lethargy and 
inactivity which prevailed in that peri- 
od, now both the farmers and agencies 
seeking to serve them are very active. 
The introduction of codperative asso- 
ciations organized on a wide-scale 
basis has created new problems. 
While codperative associations have 
been active in the field of rural elec- 
trification for a number of years, 
heretofore in this state they have op- 
erated on such a small scale as not to 
create any serious problems because of 
conflicts with other agencies. Since 
it soon appeared that conflicts would 
arise between codperative associations 
and existing utilities, the Commission 
on January 22, 1936, called a general 
conference of all parties interested in 
the problem. 

At this conference the Rural Elec- 
tric Coordination Committee present- 
ed a resolution requesting the Com- 
mission to modify general order 2- 
U-20 (P.U.R.1932A, 411) so as to 
prohibit line extensions by utilities 
where interest in a codperative as- 
sociation was evident. It was pointed 
out that about 75 per cent of the farm- 
ers of the state still had no electric 
service and that there should be plenty 
of room for both utility extensions 
and codperative projects. It was stat- 
ed that under existing statutes as in- 
terpreted by the Wisconsin supreme 
court in the Schumacher Case (1924) 
185 Wis. 303, P.U.R.1925C, 228, 
201 N. W. 241, codperative associa- 
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tions serving only members were not 
public utilities. Attention was also 
called to the fact that the decision of 
the Wisconsin supreme court in the 
South Shore Utility Company Case, 
207 Wis 95, P.U.R.1932B, 465, 240 
N. W. 784, pointed out that neither 
the Commission nor the towns them- 
selves had been granted authority by 
the legislature to grant indeterminate 
or exclusive permits to utilities for op- 
erating in towns. 

In considering the resolution of the 
Rural Electrification Codrdination 
Committee the Commission agrees 
that the number of farms in Wis- 
consin remaining unelectrified pro- 
vides a fertile field for development 
by both cooperatives and _ utilities. 
The Commission is primarily interest- 
ed in seeing that the maximum num- 
ber of farmers get service at the low- 
est cost consistent with the require- 
ments for adequate and continuous 
service. We feel that the agency 
which should serve, assuming mini- 
mum requirements of service stand- 
ards, financial responsibility, etc., are 
met, is largely a matter of choice with 
the farmers themselves as long as 
wasteful competition or duplication of 
facilities will not result. 

[1] The Commission is empowered 
under § 196.49 to issue general or 
special orders relative to the extension 
of plant or facilities by utilities. Pur- 
suant to this authority the Commis- 
sion has issued General Order 2-U- 
20, supra, several times modified, un- 
der which a utility must secure a cer- 
tificate of authority from the Com- 
mission to extend service into a town 
in which it was not previously serving 
or into a town in which another utility 
is serving where no division of terri- 
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tory has been established. On the 
other hand, the order does not require 
a utility to secure a certificate of au- 
thority to extend in a town where it 
already serves exclusively or in a 
clearly defined portion of a town as 
established by a territorial agreement 
with other utilities serving in the same 
town. 

The modification requested by the 
Coérdination Committee would re- 
quire that, with the exception of the 
extension of secondary lines and an 
aggregate of one mile of primary line 
in any town or clearly defined portion 
of a town, utilities should be re- 
strained for a period of ten days be- 
fore proceeding with any extension in 
a town or clearly defined portion of a 
town in which it was serving. Upon 


objection of any interested party a 
hearing would be required and a cer- 
tificate of authority granted or denied 


in accordance with the showing of 
public convenience and necessity. If 
no objection were filed within the 10- 
day period, the extension could be 
made without further notice. 

[2,3] It is the opinion of the Com- 
mission that the proposed revision of 
2-U-20 is not the efficacious remedy 
its sponsors believe it to be, since it 
fails to strike at the heart of the diffi- 
culty. We have observed that the 
most serious difficulty with which the 
cooperative associations have had to 
contend has been the solicitation of its 
members or prospective members by 
utilities serving in the same territory. 
The economic forces of competition 
have made such solicitation successful 
or at least partially successful only in 
those areas where the service and rates 
of the utility were at least on a par 
with the rates and service which the 


potential users had been led to believe 
they could secure from the codpera- 
tive association. We know of no stat- 
utory power by which the Commis- 
sion could prohibit such competitive 
solicitation. We repeat that the po- 
tential users should be entitled to ex- 
ercise their privilege of choosing the 
responsibile agency from which they 
desire to receive service. The Com- 
mission stands ready and willing, as it 
has in the past, to give potential users 
such information as it possesses to-as- 
sist them. 

In lieu of the adoption of the modi- 
fication of 2-U-20 suggested by the 
Codrdination Committee, the Com- 
mission suggested an informal method 
of procedure for handling cases where 
there appeared to be a conflict of in- 
terest. This plan contemplated hold- 
ing informal conferences between the 
utility or utilities involved and the co- 
Operative association which desired to 
serve in the same area, with a repre- 
sentative of the Commission’s staff 
acting in the capacity of mediator, to 
determine whether a “gentleman’s 
agreement” could be secured whereby 
the competitive solicitation and build- 
ing would be restrained for a period 
sufficient to allow the codperative as- 
sociation to secure information from 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion as to its feasibility and ultimate 
chances for approval. We wish to 
emphasize that this procedure contem- 
plated the elimination of competitive 
solicitation. While the Commission 
realizes that this procedure may have 
prevented a minority of the customers 
from receiving service as soon as they 
might otherwise have received it, the 
Commission desired to see that the 
wishes of the majority as to the agen- 
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cy from whom they desired service 
be given primary consideration while 
at the same time not delaying unduly 
extensions of lines by existing agen- 
cies. 

Under this procedure the Commis- 
sion held conferences on five projects 
involving cooperative associations and 
in each case an agreement was reached 
to eliminate competitive solicitation 
and building for periods varying from 
two weeks to ninety days. 

Many of the difficulties with which 
we are confronted at the present time 
involve areas in which such agree- 
ments have lapsed and in which the 
utilities involved are unwilling to re- 
new the agreements because some of 
the potential users within the area, 
which the codperative association pro- 
poses to serve, desire to secure serv- 
ice from the utilities. 

{4] Throughout the activities de- 
scribed above, the Commission has 
held fast to the view that the farmers’ 
interests in the long run will be best 
served by an orderly, economic devel- 
opment of electric lines. At the same 
time the Commission has reiterated 
that it desired speedy extensions of 
rural lines at minimum cost and at the 
cheapest rates consistent with ade- 
quate and continuous service. From 
the Commission’s view of the present 
situation, it appears that these ends 
will be facilitated by issuance of the 
following order. Because of rapid 
changes, jurisdiction is retained to 
make such modifications as are rea- 
sonable and necessary. 

It is therefore ordered, That the 
following rules be and are hereby sub- 
stituted for the provisions contained 
in General Order 2—U-20, dated July 
20, 1934, in so far as extensions of 
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electric utilities in towns are con- 
cerned : 

Rule 1. Transmission and D- 
tribution Lines. Unless and until 
compliance has been made with Rule 
4 hereof, no electric utility shall con- 
struct or place in operation any line 
for the transmission or distribution 
of electrical energy in any town or 
clearly defined portion of a town, ex- 
cept that in any town or clearly de- 
fined portion of a town in which said 
utility was operating as of the date of 
this order, the extension of secondary 
lines of approximately 220 volts or 
less or one continuous mile of primary 
line in a specific location to serve not 
less than two applicants who have con- 
tracted for service or a proportional 
distance for one applicant shall be ex- 
empt from this order. 

Rule 2. Definitions. (a) The term 
“electric utility” as used in this order 
means and embraces every corpora- 
tion, company, individual, association, 
their lessees, trustees, or receivers ap- 
pointed by any court, and every town, 
village, city, or power district that 
may own, operate, manage, or control 
any plant or equipment within the 
state for the generation, transmission, 
distribution, delivery, or furnishing of 
electric energy, directly or indirectly, 
to or for the public. 

(b)The terms “line” or “lines” 
shall mean any wire circuit or circuits 
over which electrical energy may be 
transmitted or distributed. It shall 
include poles, towers, or other struc- 
tures upon which such wire circuit or 
circuits are carried, any underground 
or submarine construction for carry- 
ing such circuit or circuits, and also 
land, easements, or other rights of oc- 
cupancy or use requisite for the con- 
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struction and operation of such wire 
circuit or circuits. 

(c) The term “clearly defined por- 
tion of a town”’ shall mean a part of a 
town that is definitely described in an 
agreement heretofore entered into be- 
tween electric utilities, or in any deci- 
sion or order of a public authority 
having jurisdiction in the premises 
that confers or limits the operative 
rights of an electric utility operating 
in the town. 

Rule 3. Conditions in Orders. 
The Commission in the issuance of 
certificates may find it in the public 
interest that such certificates be issued 
upon conditions. Any certificates 
thus issued subject to conditions must 
be accepted with the conditions at- 
tached. 

Note—If any utility deems the 
conditions imposed in the certificate to 
be unreasonable, illegal, or improper, 
its remedy is to request a hearing or 
rehearing at which such objections 
may be pointed out, and if the objec- 
tionable features are not stricken out 
by the Commission, then an appeal 
may be taken. 

Rule 4. Procedure. (a) Any elec- 
tric utility desiring to extend its lines 
into a town or a “clearly defined por- 
tion of a town” in which it was not 
serving as of the date of this order, 
shall file with the secretary of the 
Commission in triplicate an applica- 
tion for a certificate of authority and 
shall set out such information as will 
convey a full understanding of the 
circumstances surrounding and the 
reasons justifying the proposed con- 
struction. The Commission reserves 
the right to call for such additional in- 
formation as it may deem _neces- 


sary. 


(b) Any electric utility desiring to 
make an extension not specifically ex- 
empted in Rule 1, of this order, into a 
town or “clearly defined portion of a 
town” in which it was already serving 
exclusively as of the date of this or- 
der, shall file with the secretary of the 
Commission a notice and brief de- 
scription of the proposed extension. 
Concurrently with the filing of the no- 
tice to the Commission, the utility 
shall file the same notice with the 
town clerk of the towns in which such 
extension is proposed. The Commis- 
sion shall immediately notify such 
parties as appear to have an interest 
in said extension including the Rural 
Electrification Codrdination Director. 
[If no objection to said extension is 
filed with the Commission within ten 
days of receipt of the notice by the 
Commission and if the proposed ex- 
tension appears to meet the require- 
ments of the Commission, then the ex- 
tension may be made without further 
notice. If objection is filed with the 
Commission or if the Commission 
deems necessary an investigation on 
its own motion, a hearing shall be or- 
dered and a certificate of authority 
granted or denied in accordance with 
the showing of public convenience and 
necessity. 

Rule 5. Provisions for Exemption. 
In order to minimize possible delays 
in extending rural lines by existing 
utilities in areas already so developed 
as to make another agency of supply 
uneconomical, or in areas where no 
conflicts of interest exist or where 
projects have been submitted to the 
state codrdinator, a procedure for se- 
curing exemption from the order 
herein is set forth below. It should 
be understood that where the order in 
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this docket is not applicable the order 
in 2—U-20, as last amended July 20, 
1934, is still effective. 

Upon application to the Commis- 
sion, exemptions of particular areas 
from the order herein may be granted 
to utilities meeting one or more of the 
following requirements; after find- 
ings and order that such exemption is 
consistent with public convenience and 
necessity. 

(a) Subject to review and ac- 
ceptance by the Commission, the util- 
ity may file a memorandum of agree- 
ment with an organized group, com- 
mittee, or association of potential 
farm users of electricity, desiring re- 
tail electric service through some oth- 
er distributing agency; this agreement 
shall designate certain defined areas 
for solicitation of customers and 
building rural lines by the utility, and 
group, or association, which agree- 
ment satisfies the Commission that an 
economical and orderly development 
of rural electric service in the public 
interest will be served thereby. Such 
memorandum of agreement shall be 
signed by the responsible representa- 


tives of the utility and farm group, 
committee, or association involved, 

(b) The utility may file maps or 
other satisfactory evidence showing 
that in a town, or clearly defined por- 
tion of a town, already occupied by 
the utility, it is already serving over 
50 per cent of the total rural service 
locations and no compact, unserved 
area of said town, which is accessible 
to another distributing agency, re- 
mains. 

(c) Subject to review and accept- 
ance by the Commission, the utility 
may file a revised rural extension rule 
(a) that is not discriminatory against 
present customers served, (b) that 
provides for the utility financing at 
its Own expense extensions which 
would give adequate service, and (c) 
that the new extension rule requires 
assured revenue of not more than 
$144 per mile per year including 1,800 
kilowatt hours per year. 

Rule 6. Effective Date. This or- 
der shall for a temporary period end- 
ing September 1, 1936, apply to all 
extensions made or proposed to be 
made after the date hereof. 
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Re Wisconsin Michigan Power Company 


[CA-105.] 


Monopoly and competition, § 101 — Rural electrification — Notice of proposed 
extension — Exemption from requirements. 

1. Under a rule (general order No. 2-U-965, rule 5-c) providing that an 

electric utility, subject to review and acceptance by the Commission, may 

file a revised nondiscriminatory rural extension rule that provides for 

utility financing of rural extensions at a stipulated annual minimum charge 

not exceeding a specified amount, and thereby be exempted as to particular 
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areas from the operation of an order restricting extensions in new territory 


TO 
a until after notice to public authorities and to interested parties and providing 
ane for hearings on contested extension, a wholesale objection to exemption ofa 
PS or large number of towns, for the purpose of requiring the utility to make 
lowing separate application for exemption in connection with each extension, is 
ed por- disapproved since the objector should accompany the objection with specific 
ied by and full details concerning the reasons therefor, p. 34. 
& over Monopoly and competition, § 101 — Rural electrification — Notice of proposed 
service extension — Exemption from requirements — Projects of codperative 
served organization. 
essible 2. Under a rule (general order No. 2-U-965, rule 5-c) providing that an 
electric utility, subject to review and acceptance by the Commission, may 
Ys te file a revised nondiscriminatory rural extension rule that provides for utility 
financing of rural extensions at a stipulated annual minimum charge not 
accept- exceeding a specified amount, and thereby be exempted as to particular 
utility areas from the operation of an order restricting extensions in new territory 
n rule until after notice to public authorities and to interested parties and providing 
gainst for hearings on contested extension, exemption was withheld as to certain 
sections where codperative organizations were in various stages of develop- 
| that ment, p. 34. 
te Sh Monopoly and competition, § 101 — Rural electrification — Notice of proposed 
which extension — Exemption from requirements — Projects of codperative 
d (c) organization. 
quires 3. Under a rule (general order No. 2—-U-965, rule 5-c) providing that an 
than electric utility, subject to review and acceptance by the Commission, may 
1,800 file a revised nondiscriminatory rural extension rule that provides for 
utility financing of rural extensions at a stipulated annual minimum charge 
. not exceeding a specified amount, and thereby be exempted as to particular 
lat areas from the operation of an order restricting extensions in new territory 
| end- until after notice to public authorities and to interested parties and provid- 
to all ing for hearings on contested extension, the granting of exemption in those 
to be towns where codperative organizations are not already organized or where 


no relatively large compact unserved area exists appears reasonable, p. 
34. 
[June 4, 1936.] 
A by electric utility for exemption from provisions 
of general order 2—U-965 relating to notice of rural 


extensions; exemption granted in part. See ante, p. 25. 
+ 


By the Commission: The applica- 
tion in this case, dated March 31, 
1936, requests exemption from the 
provisions of the Commission’s gen- 
eral order 2-U-965 (14 P.U.R. 
(N.S.) 25, ante) under rule 5-c con- 
tained therein, for all territory in its 
so-called “Southern Division.” This 
division, embracing all or part of 53 
towns in the counties of Brown, Calu- 
[3] 


met, Oconto, Outagamie, Shawano, 
Waupaca, Waushara, and Winnebago, 
is quite well defined by reason of ter- 
ritorial agreements reached in 1926, 
1929, and 1935 with Wisconsin Pow- 
er and Light Company, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation, and the 

city of Kaukauna, respectively. 
Hearing relative to the above ap- 
plication was held on April 11, 1936, 
14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 
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in the state capitol, Madison. At the 
hearing Wisconsin Michigan Power 
Company was represented by E. J. 
Steinberg, R. E. Moody, and M. R. 
Paulsen, Attorney of Shaw, Muskat & 
Paulsen. The Rural Electrification 
Coordination office was represented by 
O. S. Loomis, B. W. Huiskamp, and 
E. B. Wayts. 

According to an exhibit submitted 
by the company under date of April 
13, 1936, the following towns com- 
prise its southern division: [List of 
towns omitted]. 

[1] In a communication to the 
Commission dated April 17, 1936, the 
Rural Electrification Codrdination of- 
fice objected to exemption from 2—U- 
965 for all of the 53 towns listed above 
with the exception of Ellington and 
Maple Creek in Outagamie county and 
Menasha in Winnebago county. The 
reason given for this wholesale ob- 
jection to exemption from 2—U~-965 
is that by requiring the company to 
make separate applications for each 
extension when it is ready to com- 
mence construction, the REC office 
“will be in a position to know if they 
are interfering with any of the (co- 
Operative) projects that are in prog- 


This purpose could be just as ef- 
fectively reached from the standpoint 


of the cooperative organizations 
while at the same time refraining 
from obstructing prompt service by 
the company in areas where no codp- 
eratives have been formed or are in 
the process of formation, if the ob- 
jection were more specific and accom- 
panied by maps of the proposed co- 
Operatives. It is unquestionably a 
fact that in many of the towns to 
which objection has been raised in this 
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case, there are large portions which 
could not be efficiently served by a co. 
Operative because of areas of low den. 
sity, geographic features, or existing 
lines of the company. 

The Commission believes that in or. 
der to facilitate action in the future, 
the objector in any case of this nature 
should accompany the objection with 
specific and full details concerning the 
reasons therefor. The Commission 
recognizes that a coOperative organ- 
ization cannot furnish specific details 
of the rates and rules under which it 
proposes to operate until the project 
has reached its final stages. It can, 
however, supply a road map of the ter- 
ritory in which it proposes to operate, 
showing proposed lines and possible 
customers. It should also be able to 
furnish a statement of the status of 
the various projects at the time objec- 
tion is made, together with an estimate 
of the time necessary for their com- 
pletion. 

[2, 3] No such definite informa- 
tion having been furnished in this 
case, it has been necessary for the 
Commission to attempt a determina- 
tion, from maps supplied by the appli- 
cant, of compact unserved areas which 
might conceivably be chosen for the 
formation of codperative enterprises. 
Since further study has shown that co- 
Operative organizations are in various 
stages of development in most of 
these areas the Commission believes 
it is in the public interest to withhold 
exemption from 2—U-965 in certain 
sections of the company’s southern 
division. 

Rule 5 of the Commission’s Gen- 
eral Order 2—U-965 states that the 
purpose of providing for exemptions 
is to minimize delays in extending 
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service to rural customers. The ap- 
plication in this case is based upon the 
urgent demand for service from some 
450 prospective customers and the 
readiness of the company to extend 
service to the remainder as fast as the 
service is desired and construction will 

rmit. The rural rates and extension 
rules applicable in the territory are 
within the requirements set forth in 
2-U-965. Under such circumstances, 
the granting of the exemption, in 
those towns where cooperative organ- 
izations are not already organized or 
where no relatively large, compact un- 
served area exists, appears reasonable. 
This would not deprive any group of 
potential users of the opportunity to 
organize a coOperative if they so de- 
sire, bearing in mind that so far as 
“franchise rights” are concerned, the 
Wisconsin supreme court has treated 
towns as free-for-all territory. South 
Shore Utility Co. v. Railroad Com- 
mission, 207 Wis. 95, P.U.R.1932B, 
465, 240 N. W. 784. The exemption 
would minimize delays in making 
service available to farmers desiring 
it at rates which, so far as we have 
thus far been advised, seem at least 
as favorable to the customer as other 
existing or proposed agencies are of- 
fering. 

On the other hand, no undue bur- 
den will be placed on the company by 
denying exemption and thereby re- 
quiring 10-day notices in those towns 
or portions of towns where codpera- 
tives are already organized or where 
only a small proportion of the farm- 
ers have signed contracts for service 
with the company. 

The company’s present extension 
rules contemplate development of un- 


served rural areas on a project basis. 
This enables farmers without near 
neighbors to get electric service on 
equal terms with farmers living closer 
together where the costs of line ex- 
tensions are less per customer. This 
type of extension rule, properly ad- 
ministered, tends to avoid what has 
been called “skimming the cream.” As 
the company develops projects in areas 
not exempted from 2—U-965, it can 
readily seek release of the territory 
from the requirements of 2—U-965. 
However, the Commission cautions 
the utility that if it neglects exempted 
areas where service demands still ex- 
ist, in order to concentrate on unex- 
empted areas, steps will be taken to 
remedy this situation. 

The company’s application for 
blanket exemption includes two towns, 
Maine in Outagamie county and Un- 
ion in Waupaca county, in which it 
was not rendering service as of the 
date of application. Under the pro- 
visions of 2—U-20 (P.U.R.1932A, 
411) and 2-U-965, supra, a separate 
application for a certificate of author- 
ity is required for these towns. They 
cannot be disposed of in this case and 
will be omitted from this order. 

In view of the foregoing facts and 
conclusions the Commission finds and 
determines that, with the exceptions 
noted in the following order, the ap- 
plication of Wisconsin Michigan Pow- 
er Company for exemption from the 
provisions of General Order 2—-U-965 
is consistent with public convenience 
and necessity and should be granted. 
The granting of this exemption does 
not relieve the company of its duties 
under General Order 2—U-20. 
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Re Consumers Power Company 


[D-2916.] 


Rates, § 323 — Demand or active load — Electric — Measurement of demand — 
Lighting use. 
1. The use of electricity for lighting, being only a small part of the total 
use, cannot be considered as a fair basis for estimating the probable de- 
mands of the domestic customer, since many customers now use electricity 
for refrigeration, radios, sweepers, toasters, stoves, washing machines, and 
other domestic purposes, p. 39. 


Rates, § 323 — Connected load or active load method — Domestic electric. 


2. Computation of domestic electric rates on the basis of connected load 
or active load is difficult for the public to understand and is not equitable, 
p. 39. 

Rates, § 276 — Block type — Electric. 
3. A block type of rate for domestic and commercial electric customers 
was established, p. 39. ; 

Rates, § 259 — Promotional type — Electric. 
4. A system of electric rates for immediate use, as well as an objective 
rate, which is immediately available to each customer for use whenever 
the customer becomes entitled to further reductions by increased use of 
electricity, should be established so that a customer may benefit from in- 
creased use, p. 39. 

Discrimination, § 35 — Localities — License fees, taxes, and street rentals. 

5. The addition to an electric company’s general operating expenses of charges 
imposed by certain municipalities in the form of license fees, special taxes, 
or street rentals would impose an unjust burden on the customer residing 
outside of such municipality, p. 41. 

Valuation, § 332 — Going value — Right to allowance. 
6. Some amount for going value must be added to the fixed capital of an 
electric utility in determining the rate base, p. 41. 

Discrimination, § 14 — Rates — Elimination in new schedules. 


7. A new form of rate schedule, if correctly designed, should bring a 
greater saving to some customers than to others when under existing sched- 
ules discrimination exists, although it is necessary that the new rates shall, 
after making allowance for desirable changes, have as far as possible the 
same relative effect on each individual customer’s bill, p. 42. 


Rates, § 296 — Kind — Service charge or monthly minimum. 

8. A minimum monthly bill for electric customers was considered prefer- 

- to a service charge independent of the amount of energy used, p. 
Rates, § 259 — Promotional — Objective type — Electricity. 

9. An objective rate of the block or quantity type was put into effect so 
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that domestic customers of an electric utility might take advantage of 
reductions by increased use of electric energy, and which would be imme- 
diately available to those who increased their use, p. 43. 


Rates, § 147 — Cost of service — Public burden. 


10. The standard rates of an electric utility should be increased within 
the limits of municipalities which levy special taxes, license fees, or street 
rentals against the company so as to offset such special charges and thereby 
prevent the customers in other localities from being compelled to share any 
portion of such local increases, p. 43. 


(Smit, Chairman, concurs.) 
[March 5, 1936.] 


| ipa an yeas of electric rates; new rate schedules established. 


By the COMMISSION : 


Rates for Electric Service 


Our understanding of the proper 
function of an opinion by the Com- 
mission in a rate case is that it should 
consist of a concise statement or find- 
ing of facts, reasons which impel the 
Commission to its conclusions, and the 
conclusions of the Commission as to 
what must be done by the utility in 
regard to rates. For reasons which 
are hereinafter briefly stated, it is not 
possible at this time to make final 
findings of fact upon which to base 
definite conclusions as to proper rates 
for electric service, by this utility. 
However, the Commission feels that 
the testimony and exhibits now before 
the Commission in this matter do in- 
dicate that a radical change should be 
made by this company in the method 
of computing and establishing rates 
to be charged for electric energy and 
that a substantial reduction in rates 
should be made at once. The public 
should receive the benefit of such re- 
ductions without the delay which 
would follow if they were deferred 
until the completion of the present ex- 


tensive survey, appraisals, analysis, 
and segregation of all the properties 
of the company can be accomplished 
and a more definite rate base estab- 
lished. 

The Consumers Power Company is 
a Michigan public utility which fur- 
nishes electric light and power, natural 
and manufactured gas, steam heating, 
and water, in approximately four 
fifths of the territory of the Lower 
Peninsula. The company operates 
what may, for all practical purposes, 
be considered as twenty-one separate 
utilities. Besides furnishing electric 
light and power throughout most of 
the Lower Peninsula, including ap- 
proximately 700 cities and villages, 
the company operates eleven separate 
gas utilities, five steam heating plants, 
and four water utilities. 

The company has never segregated 
and separately charged the amount of 
property used and useful in serving 
the public, as between these utilities. 
The reserve for retirement, which has 
been built up by the company, has 
never been separated and allocated to 
its separate activities in furnishing 
electric energy, gas, steam heat, and 
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water, although the retirals from serv- 
ice and the degree of obsolescence 
must necessarily be different. Much 
of its property must be considered as 
used and useful in common for all of 
its various activities. Reasonably def- 
inite knowledge of the amount of 
property used and useful in serving 
the public in each utility must neces- 
sarily be the basis to be used in fixing 
a proper charge to reserve for depre- 
ciation or retirement and a proper re- 
turn upon the property used and use- 
ful in each separate utility. 

This Commission is now engaged in 
an attempt to separate and analyze the 
entire property of this company for 
the purpose of determining what prop- 
erty is used and useful in common in 
all of its services and to determine 
what property should be allocated sep- 
arately to the service of electric light 
and power, the service of natural gas, 
of manufactured gas, of steam heat- 
ing, and of water. Until this work is 
completed and carefully reviewed, any 
attempt to fix a present fair value for 
the property of this utility, used and 
useful in each of its separate activi- 
ties, as a basis for rate-making pur- 
poses must necessarily be preliminary 
and to a certain extent conjectural. 
This work has never before been un- 
dertaken by the Michigan Public Util- 
ities Commission as applied to the 
Consumers Power Company and con- 
sequently the Commission has not at 
the present time the definite informa- 
tion which is necessary to enable the 
Commission to make final findings of 
fact upon which must be based any 
final conclusions as to a proper rate. 
This applies equally to the furnishing 
of electric light and power as it does 
to the furnishing of natural gas, man- 
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‘ufactured gas, and other services to 


the public. 

Other difficulties are likewise en. 
countered at the present time in any 
attempt to fix a final rate to be charged 
for electric service. The company is 
enjoying a rapid increase in the con- 
sumption of electric energy. As the 
amount of the use of electricity in- 
creases the rates which the company 
may charge may be lowered. The 
company is engaged in an expensive 
program for extending its rural elec- 
tric lines, to sell more electricity to 
rural customers. The company is like- 
wise engaged in a new and experimen- 
tal field of constructing pipe lines and 
of furnishing natural gas instead of 
manufactured gas to a considerable 
number of communities. It is quite 
probable that the financial returns to 
the company for the next year or two 
on these operations will not be suffi- 
cient to separately provide an ade- 
quate amount for depreciation or re- 
tirement and a reasonable return to the 
company on the investment. If the 
recently enacted Federal Social Secur- 
ity Act is ultimately upheld by the 
courts, a substantial sum will be added 
to the expenses of the company. A 
substantial increase in income taxes 
and other Federal taxes to be paid by 
the company is likewise in prospect, 
the amount of which cannot be defi- 
nitely estimated at this time. 

These conditions, as well as others 
which must be finally taken into con- 
sideration, indicate that at the present 
time it is not possible to establish any- 
thing more than temporary rates for 
the furnishing of electric light and 
power by this utility. However, from 
such investigation as the Commission 
has already completed the Commission 
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is satisfied that a substantial reduc- 
fion in electric light and power rates 
should be put into effect at this time 
to be considered as temporary and 
subject to change when more definite 
conclusions can be reached. 

The net gain in sales of electric 
energy by the company for the year 
1935 shows an increase of approxi- 
mately $900,000 over the sales for 
1934. These figures alone cannot be 
taken as definite proof as to how 
much the company’s rates should be 
reduced. In giving consideration to 
these figures, we must also analyze 
and determine whether the net returns 
for each of these years were sufficient 
to provide a proper reserve for depre- 
ciation and a proper return upon the 
value of property used and useful in 
the electric utility, and we must also 
know the amount of additions and re- 
tirals to its property used and useful 
as an electric utility during these same 
years. The rates which are proposed 
in this opinion are predicated on an 
estimated net increase in the revenues 
of the company for the current year. 
In that connection the proposed rates 
for electric service are largely promo- 
tional. While it may be claimed this 
will not provide, for a year or two 
an adequate amount for depreciation 
and return upon property used and 
useful in the electric utility, it may 
reasonably be calculated to increase 
the use of electricity and thereby pro- 
mote increased revenues for the com- 
pany in succeeding years without a 
proportionate increase in expense. 
The change over from manufactured 
to natural gas, which is to be com- 
pleted by the company in various com- 
munities during the present year, may 
likewise result in decreased revenues, 


which may be claimed not to be suffi- 
cient for the current year, but should 
doubtless prove to be sufficiently pro- 
motional as to increase the consump- 
tion of gas and thereby increase rev- 
enues for succeeding years. Inasmuch 
as the company has not separated its 
property used and useful as between 
its electric service and the furnishing 
of gas, it is not possible at this time 
to finally determine to what extent 
the electric rates provide a proper re- 
turn as compared to rates charged for 
gas. 

[1-4] The present problem is the 
fixing of rates for furnishing electric 
light and power. This company has 
for many years been using for domes- 
tic service what is known as the con- 
nected load or active load method as 
a basis of charges for electric service. 
The company has been basing its dif- 
ferent rates for domestic service upon 
the demand or active load requirement 
of each customer, based upon a count 
of the number of watts which the cus- 
tomer has installed for lighting pur- 
poses. This is done by counting the 
wattage of the electric light bulbs in 
the house. From this is determined 
the “demand” or “active load” of the 
customer and his rate is fixed accord- 
ingly for the amount of current which 
his use apparently requires. This was 
probably a satisfactory method many 
years ago when the amount of electric 
current which the domestic customers 
might possibly use might reasonably 
be estimated upon the basis of the 
number and size of the bulbs used in 
the house for lighting purposes. 

However, in recent years the use of 
electricity for lighting is only a small 
part of the total use, and cannot be 
considered as a fair basis for estimat- 
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ing the probable demands of the do- 
mestic customer at the present time. 
So many customers now use electricity 
for refrigeration, radios, sweepers, 
toasters, stoves, washing machines, 
and other domestic purposes that the 
amount of current used for lighting 
is no longer a fair basis for estimat- 
ing the customers demand or probable 
maximum requirement. While the 
company formerly was required to 
maintain adequate electric service 
based primarily on the plant capacity 
to supply a peak load demand for 
lighting, the company must now be 
ready to serve its customers for any 
and all of these additional uses, as well 
as power loads which make the peak 
load for lighting of little moment. 
The result of this old-fashioned meth- 
od of computing the demand was that 
the company put into effect and still 
uses for domestic service various rates 
depending upon the connected load of 
demand of a customer, varying from 
so-called billing steps 5 and 6 through 
consecutive even numbers to and in- 
cluding step 44, putting in effect a 
different rate for each of these billing 
steps. Such method of computing the 
domestic rate is difficult for the public 
to understand and certainly is not 
equitable under present conditions. It 
has resulted in much dissatisfaction, 
considerable difference in the charges 
made to the domestic customers for the 
same amount of service, and the Com- 
mission feels that this method should 
be radically changed. For that reason 
the Commission is prepared to estab- 
lish a block type of rate putting into 
effect an immediate rate which will 
level off and readjust rates for electric 
service. The Commission also feels 
that a customer should be allowed to 
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receive the benefit of any increased 
use of electricity by the customer, be- 
cause increased use should mean a 
lower rate. The engineering depart- 
ment of this Commission has worked 
out a system of rates for immediate 
use as well as an objective rate which 
is immediately available to each cus- 
tomer for use whenever the customer 
becomes entitled to further reductions 
by increased use of electricity. 

General hearings were held by the 
Commission during the months of 
March, April, May, July, August, and 
September of 1935 on the question 
of rates to be charged by this com- 
pany for electric light and power serv- 
ice and for the serving of both natural 
and manufactured gas. During the 
course of these hearings the Commis- 
sion reached the conclusion that it 
would be impossible to finally and sat- 
isfactorily fix definite rates for elec- 
tric service and gas service to be 
charged by this company until the 
segregation and analysis of the vari- 
ous utilities of the company had been 
completed. The Commission has 
therefore ordered segregations and 
appraisals to be made and is engaged 
in an appraisal of the Kalamazoo gas 
utility, to be followed by other ap- 
praisals. 

In the meantime the Commission is 
convinced from the testimony and ex- 
hibits already adduced at the hearings, 
and from the analysis made by the 
engineering and accounting depart- 
ments of the Commission that in the 
application of the demand type of rate 
for residential electric service many 
abuses have arisen and that as now 
applied the rate is actually discrimi- 
natory in many cases; that there is 
widespread dissatisfaction among the 
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residential customers with the “de- 
mand” or “active load” type of rate 
now in use for domestic service and a 
desire that a more simple type of rate 
be instituted ; also that the present to- 
tal net earnings of the company are 
such that an immediate material re- 
duction in rates is warranted. 

[5] We also find that certain mu- 
nicipalities in which the company op- 
erates a utility propose to collect sub- 
stantial sums of money from the 
company by enacting ordinances to im- 
pose upon’ the company certain charg- 
es in the form of license fees, special 
taxes, or street rentals and that the 
addition of these charges to the com- 
pany’s general operating expense 


would result in an unjust burden on 
the customer residing outside of such 
municipalities. 

[6] As near as can be computed 
at the present time, it appears that the 


fixed capital of the electric utility, ex- 
cluding working capital, supplies and 
material, and going value, as of De- 
cember 31, 1934, may be considered 
to be approximately $150,000,000. 
Testimony introduced indicates that 
additions of fixed capital during the 
year 1935 to property used and use- 
ful in the electric utility were approx- 
imately $3,500,000. From the testi- 
mony offered it also appears that the 
amount of money necessary for the 
company to be used as working cap- 
ital, including supplies and materials 
(which are never stationary) is $5,- 
000,000. These figures total $158,- 
500,000, to which some amount for 
“going value” must be added. The 
company should be entitled to some 
reasonable amount for going value of 
the electric utility. This is always a 
matter of conjecture and it is impossi- 


ble at this time to satisfactorily fix a 
separate going value as between the 
electric utility and the gas utilities. 
Using $500,000 as our estimate, this 
would establish the total value of 
$159,000,000, for property, used and 
useful in the electric utility, including 
working capital, going value, supplies 
and material, which seems to be jus- 
tified by the proofs thus far adduced. 

The company’s 1934 annual report 
fixes its total retirement reserve at the 
end of that year at approximately 
$14,500,000. However, this reserve 
applies generally to all of the property 
of the company. We have no satis- 
factory basis at the present time upon 
which we can estimate how much of 
this reserve should properly have been 
allocated to the electric utility. The 
actual amount of retirements of prop- 
erty on account of the electrical util- 
ity, over a period of twenty years, is 
approximately $17,000,000. It seems 
that the company over this period has 
set aside for retirement annually an 
amount equal to between 14 per cent 
and 2 per cent of the fixed capital as- 
sets of the electric utility. Past ex- 
perience would seem to indicate that 
this has not resulted in an accumula- 
tion of an excessive reserve for this 
purpose. 

The amount available for deprecia- 
tion and return from the electric util- 
ity for the year 1934 was approxi- 
mately $12,500,000. Adding to this 
the net gain in revenue for the com- 
pany for the year 1935 over 1934 of 
approximately $900,000, indicates 
that for the year 1935 there was avail- 
able for depreciation and return ap- 
proximately $13,400,000. 

Without considering a number of 
other elements which might somewhat 
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change the ultimate results, it is ap- 
parent that a reduction of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 can be made in the 
annual revenues of the electric utility 
and still leave available a reasonably 
fair return upon the value of the prop- 
erty used and useful in said utility, 
and for depreciation. By putting into 
effect an immediate reduction in rates, 
combined with an objective rate under 
which customers may receive the ben- 
efit of lower rates by an increased use 
of electric current, it is entirely pos- 
sible that the gross revenues may be 
increased the ensuing year to such an 
extent that the contemplated reduc- 
tion in the rates charged for electric 
light and power may result in a cor- 
responding saving to the public of 
about $2,000,000 or 15 per cent of 
the cost of electrical energy under the 
present rates. We are of the opinion 
that this reduction should be put into 
effect at once. 

[7] A change in rate accompanied 
by a change in the type of rate is much 
more difficult to make than is a change 
in rate without a change in the type 
due to the fact that it is harder to 
calculate the estimated revenue under 
a new form of rate and it is also 
necessary that the new rate shall, after 
making allowance for the desirable 
changes, have as far as possible the 
same relative effect on each individual 
customer’s bill. Some customers are 
now buying electricity at a lower aver- 
age rate than the rate schedule itself 
warrants becatise of an incorrect de- 
termination of their active load. Oth- 
ers are profiting unduly because the 
present rate schedule was designed 
many years ago when the use of elec- 
tric appliances was quite restricted 
and has been continued without giving 
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weight to the electric load: require. 
ments of appliances when calculatng 
active load. As a result of the dis. 
crimination arising from this situa- 
tion, the new rates, if correctly de 
signed, should bring a greater saving 
to some customers than to others and 
in fact it is probable that a certain re- 
stricted group of customers who are 
now receiving current at the expense 
of others would actually have an in- 
creased rate. 

Any form of simple block rate with 
blocks of the same size for all domes- 
tic customers will result in too great 
increases for some customers and too 
great decreases for others when 
changing from the active load type 
to the block type of rate. Therefore 
a block type of rate has been designed 
for use during a transitional period in 
which the blocks of kilowatt hours 
will bear a certain relation to the pre- 
vious active load as it now is recorded 
with the company, that is the cus- 
tomers who now have a small active 
load will have smaller blocks under 
the new rate and will reach the lowest 
priced electric energy more quickly 
than those customers having recorded 
larger active loads. , 

[8] In determining the minimum 
monthly charge for domestic custom- 
ers served on such a rate, two possi- 
bilities have been considered. One 
was the use of a service charge as a 
minimum which would be based upon 
the monthly per customer costs re- 
quired by the company to serve its 
customers, independent of the amount 
of energy used by the customer. This 
type of minimum has met with con- 
siderable favor in the state of Wis- 
consin, where the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission, after considera- 
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ble study, has approved and recom- 
mended a minimum monthly bill of 60 
cents per customer, which minimum 
does not include the furnishing of any 
electrical energy to the customer. The 
other method considered was to estab- 
lish a minimum monthly charge which 
would not only include the service 
charge but would also include some 
electrical energy. This second meth- 
od of handling was considered pref- 
erable. 

[9,10] The savings to the custom- 
ers will be very material under this 
rate but even greater savings will be 
warranted and possible if the use of 
electrical energy per customer can be 
materially increased. In order to take 


full advantage of this situation and 
to provide a means by which the final 
change may be made to a pure block 
type of rate, an additional domestic 
rate has been designed of the so-called 
“objective” type under which each 


individual customer can benefit to the 
extent that he individually desires by 
increasing his consumption of elec- 
tricity. In brief, the objective rate is 
lower than the rate for the transition 
period in all cases except for the min- 
imum monthly bill and a customer 
secures service under the objective 
tate automatically by exceeding his 
present consumption of electrical en- 
ergy. In fact, such customers receive 
a certain amount of free energy with- 
out additional payment as they ad- 
vance from the transition rate to the 
objective rate. 

While the objective type of rate is 
comparatively new, it has now been 
accepted in twenty-two states and we 
feel that the principal reason for its 
ready acceptance is well expressed by 
the following statement made by the 
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Illinois Commerce Commission in an 
order approving an objective type 
electric rate: 

“Utilities have repeatedly contend- 
ed that rates should and would come 
down only when and after the use of 
electricity increased, whereas the cus- 
tomers and the Commission have con- 
tended that the increased use should 
and will come after rates are reduced. 
It is apparent that the objective rate 
serves, in part at least, to answer both 
contentions. The company makes the 
initial cut in rates and provides an ad- 
ditional incentive for increased use by 
a plan under which the customer may 
avail himself of additional kilowatt 
hours of electricity at no additional 
cost and make still further use of the 
service at much lower cost per kilo- 
watt hour, thus lowering the average 
rate charged per kilowatt hour more 
rapidly than ordinarily is done.” 

The engineering department of the 
Commission has worked out a system 
of electric rate reductions which will 
be of material benefit to customers and 
which will put into effect a transition 
rate and an objective rate of the block 
or quantity type to be the only type 
of rate ultimately available for domes- 
tic customers. This will reflect sav- 
ings to customers in direct propor- 
tion to the reduction in revenues here- 
inbefore indicated. In the develop- 
ment of these rates it has appeared 
desirable to select a rate, which not 
only gives the lower revenue herein 
indicated but which also will eliminate 
the objections to the present demand 
or active load type of domestic rate. 

We reach the following conclu- 
sions : 

1. That the present form of active 
load rate should be eliminated for do- 
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mestic and commercial customers, and 
a more simple block type of rate put 
into effect as rapidly as possible. 

2. That a transition rate should be 
put into effect immediately which will 
result in an immediate saving to the 
domestic customers of the electric util- 


ity. 

3. That an objective rate of the 
block or quantity type should be put 
into effect so that domestic customers 
may take advantage of reductions by 
increased use of electric energy and 
which will be immediately available to 
those who increase their use. 

4, That a block type of rate be 
made available for commercial cus- 
tomers in addition to the present de- 
mand type of rate. 

5. That the total rate reductions 
which we find should be put into effect 
at once will amount to approximately 
$1,500,000 and may amount to $2,- 
000,000, and should be made effec- 
tive at the earliest possible date, so 
that there be no further delay in mak- 
ing these savings available to the cus- 
tomers. 

6. That in municipalities which 
levy special taxes, license fees, or street 
rentals against the company the stand- 
ard of rates should be increased with- 
in the limits of such municipalities so 
as to offset such special charges and 
thereby prevent the customers in other 
localities from being compelled to 
share any portion of such local in- 
creases. 


7. That the segregation, investiga- 
tion, audit, and appraisals of the com- 
pany’s records and property should be 
continued for the purpose of provid- 
ing the Commission with definite in- 
formation upon which an order may 
be made at a later date, establishing 
rates upon a more definite basis. 

8. That the Commission should re- 
tain jurisdiction of the entire matter 
for the purpose of making such other 
or further orders as the circumstances 
may seem to require. 

To the extent indicated herein we 
concur in the conclusions reached by 
other members of the Commission and 
we concur in the result. 


SmitH, Chairman, concurring: I 
agree with nearly all of the statements 
in the foregoing opinion; concur in 
the result; and reassert the proposi- 
tion that until the work now being 
done shall have been completed and 
“fair value” found for this utility is 
only tentative and temporary. 


Epitor’s Note. A separate opinion 
by Chairman Smith, omitted here for 
lack of space, discusses the different 
utilities operated by the Consumers 
Power Company, jointly used property, 
the history of the company, the develop- 
ment of regulation in Michigan, the 
company’s capitalization and earnings, 
various measures of value, depreciation, 
ownership of securities of the company, 
property used or useful, and other items 
considered in fixing the rate base, going 
value, rate of return, and forms of rates. 
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ARKANSAS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Re Southwestern Gas & Electric Company 


[Docket No. 28.] 


Rates, § 276 — Kinds — Block type — Minimum bill. 
1. Electric rate schedules of the block type, with a minimum bill, were 


established, p. 46. 
Rates, § 285 — Kinds — Room rate. 


2. Room rate schedules of an electric utility were eliminated, p. 46. 


Rates, § 259 — Objective rate plan. 


3. An electric utility company was authorized to establish an objective rate 
plan under which the company’s customers would benefit from lower costs 
as consumption should increase, p. 46. 


Discrimination, § 27 — Objective rate plan. 
4. Discriminatory features of an objective rate program of an electric utility 
did not bar the adoption of the plan where the program was of a temporary 
nature, its life depending upon the speed with which the company’s custom- 
ers should take advantage of its benefits and any discrimination which 
might exist being limited to the length of time during which the program 


should be effective, p. 46. 


[January 30, 1936.] 
I NVESTIGATION of electric rates; new rate schedules established. 


By the DEPARTMENT: On August 
19, 1935, this Department entered its 
intermediate order in this case, re- 
quiring the specified companies to sub- 
mit, not later than September 15, 
1935, their plan for making immediate 
reductions in rates for residence and 
commercial electric service and the in- 
stitution of an “objective” plan em- 
bodying further reductions for addi- 
tional use. The Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Company was one of the com- 
panies included as being subject to the 
above referred to order. 

Southwestern Gas & Electric Com- 
pany serves 60 communities in the 
western part of the state, partly 


through its interconnected power sys- 
tem extending over portions of Louis- 
iana, Texas, and Arkansas, partly 
through local generating facilities, 
partly through a system of purchased 
power from other utility companies. 

Present residential schedules: The 
company’s present schedules are of 
the simple block type, turning on 25 
kilowatt-hour blocks, with two excep- 
tions. One of the exceptions is the 
town of Dierks, where there is an op- 
tional 10-cent flat rate, and the other 
exception is Fouke, where the Wright 
demand room rate is in use. 

Present commercial lighting sched- 
ules: The present commercial sched- 
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ules are, with but two exceptions, of 
the block type. The exceptions are 
Dierks, with a 10-cent flat optional 
meter rate, and Fouke, with the 
Wright demand type of rate. 

The Department’s original order re- 
quired immediate reductions, as well 
as inauguration of objective schedules 
designed to lower the cost of addition- 
al use of service. Because of the rela- 
tively low rate levels existing in this 
company’s schedules, coupled with 
the relatively low annual use by the 
company’s customers, the Department 
did not insist on immediate reductions 
to as great an extent as it might other- 
wise have done. 

| [1,2] The new immediate schedules 
are set out in appendices to this order. 
They are of the block type, with a 
minimum bill. The room rate sched- 


ules are eliminated. 
[3, 4] The company has submitted 


an objective rate plan which has been 
studied by the Department. The pro- 
posal appears reasonably in accord 
with the principles and intent of our 
previous orders and to be for the mu- 
tual benefit of the public and the com- 
pany. 

The Department has previously ex- 
pressed its attitude toward any dis- 
criminatory features of an objective 
rate program. Since the objective 
rate program under consideration is 
of a temporary nature, its life depend- 
ing on the speed with which the com- 
pany’s customers take advantage of 
its benefits, any discrimination which 
may exist will be limited to the length 
of time during which the program is 
effective. The objective program is 
transitory, being simply a means of 
transferring from one rate level to an- 
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other and lower level. Any discrim- 
inatory features of the objective rate 
program will, in this case, be mini- 
mized by the adoption of reasonable 
maximum and minimum base con- 
sumption. After giving consideration 
to the facts before us, we have fixed 
and specified appropriate minima and 
maxima in the schedules appended 
hereto. 

This program does not contemplate 
any immediate or objective changes in 
the schedules available to rural cus- 
tomers. Rural schedules of this com- 
pany have recently been reduced and 
modified, and it is intended that such 
customers will continue to be served 
at the rates now. applicable to them. 

The Department desires to stress 
the fact that the rate schedules that 
will be established in this order are not 
the result of a full and complete in- 
vestigation of the Southwestern Gas 
& Electric Company. Such an inves- 
tigation is in progress as to a part of 
this company’s Arkansas property, 
and a complete investigation will be 
undertaken when the facilities of the 
Department permit. The benefits con- 
templated herein, to both the company 
and its customers, are only such as 
could be arrived at through negotia- 
tion, and do not purport to represent 
the results of a complete investigation 
of property values, revenues, and ex- 
penses. 

The program prescribed hereunder 
will reduce the company’s revenue 
over $13,000 per annum immediately. 
Incidental benefit accrues to the cus- 
tomers of Texarkana, Texas, because 
the company will promulgate the same 
schedules on both sides of the state 
line at Texarkana. Under the objec- 
tive rate the ultimate savings to the 
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company’s customers will approxi- 
mate $35,000, of which a portion will 
accrue to Texarkana, Texas, based on 
the present volume of business. On 
the increased consumption which is 
expected, the saving will be much 
more, due to the application of the 
inducement and objective schedules. 
The company has stressed the fact 
that further rate reductions cannot be 
made, nor can the rates adopted in this 
order be maintained if the present 
tendency toward rapidly increasing 
taxes is to continue. Costs of fuel 


and labor likewise have a bearing on 
the ability of any company to render 
service at any particular rate level. 
The Department recognizes these fac- 
tors and in so far as they may be 
weighed without reference to a de- 
tailed investigation of property val- 
ues, revenues, and expenses, expresses 
as its opinion the obvious principle 
that increasing costs of labor, fuel, 
and taxes must eventually operate to 
halt reductions in service rates unless 
revenues are maintained or increased 
through greater use, 
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Mrs. Lila Miller 


Duquesne Light Company 


[Complaint Docket No. 11139.] 


Discrimination, § 191 — Payment — Meter tampering. 
1. Meter tampering results in discrimination against consumers whose 
meters are operated without interference, p. 49. 


Service, § 137 — Discontinuance — Meter tampering. 
2. A public service company is justified in discontinuance of service, or 
other action under its tariff, to prevent discrimination where evidence of 
meter tampering is established, p. 49. 


Payment, § 24 — Estimated bill — Meter tampering. 


3. A reasonable calculation of unregistered current as a result of meter 
tampering would be based on the average annual registration for two years 
prior to the last periodic test when the meter was registering accurately, 


p. 49. 


Rates, § 334 — Inspection charges — Meter tampering. 


4. A reasonable charge for extra inspections should be imposed upon a 
customer as a condition of restoration of service discontinued because of 
meter tampering, p. 49. 
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Service, § 162 — Charges for wiring changes — Unfiled rules. 
5. An electric utility company which has discontinued service because of 
meter tampering is not entitled to collect a charge for changes in wiring 
on the customer’s premises when such a charge is not in conformity with 
rules filed with the Commission, p. 49. 


[June 2, 1936.] 


Bh penacagyci against imposition of charges by electric utility 
upon customer after service discontinuance for meter 
tampering; complaint sustained in part. 


By the Commission: Complainant 
alleges that respondent discontinued 
electric service to her premises on 
January 21, 1936, because of refusal 
to pay a bill of $38.53, representing 
$12.03 for electric current allegedly 
used but not metered, and $26.50 for 
the installation of an outside electric 
meter, and expenses of special in- 
pections. 

In answer respondent admits that 
it discontinued electric service to the 
premises of complainant at 3916 Ev- 
ergreen road, North Side, Pittsburgh, 
but avers that it took such action be- 
cause of the refusal of complainant 
to pay an estimated bill of $38.53, rep- 
resenting $12.03 for electric energy 
estimated to have been used but not 
properly registered on the meter be- 
cause of alleged tampering, $20 for 
the installation of a sequence meter, 
and $6.50 for expenses of special in- 
spections. 

The testimony shows that the meter 
was put in service on complainant’s 
premises in November, 1921. Peri- 
odic tests of this meter by respondent’s 
representative on February 11, 1929, 
and on April 16, 1934, disclosed no 
evidence of tampering. However, re- 
spondent’s meter reader on October 1, 
1935, when taking the regular month- 
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ly reading, observed that the seal and 
right-hand stud bolt in the meter coy- 
er had apparently been tampered with. 
These irregularities were noted in the 
meter book at the time of the discoy- 
ery, and reported by the meter reader 
to his superiors on a standard report 
card. 

On December 18, 1935, respond- 
ent’s special inspector made an exam- 
ination of this meter, and found that 
the right-hand wing nut was turned 
back about one turn, that the metal 
washer under the wing nut was 
scratched and the edges shiny, that 
the felt washer was torn and pushed 
into the stud hole, and that metal par- 
ticles and felt dust were found in- 
side the cover under the right-hand 
stud hole. Upon the completion of 
this examination, the right-hand seal 
was replaced in accordance with re- 
spondent’s standard practice. 

On January 8, 1936, complying 
with respondent’s written request, 
complainant called at respondent’s of- 
fice, was apprised of these discoveries, 
and informed that electric service 
would be discontinued unless she made 
payment of the sum of $38.53. 

This sum was estimated by re- 
spondent to cover 401 kilowatt hours 
of electric energy, estimated to have 
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been used over a period of 16-8/15 
months, at the lowest residential block 
rate of 3 cents per kilowatt hour, mak- 
ing a sum of $12.03, $20 for the in- 
stallation of a sequence meter, and 
$6.50 for special inspection services. 
Respondent informed complainant 
that this amount might be liquidated 
by paying an initial sum of $8.53 on 
or before January 17, 1936, and there- 
after the sum of $5 per month for six 
months. Complainant failed to pay 
or make arrangements to pay the sum 
demanded so that, on January 21, 
1936, respondent discontinued the 
electric service. On March 10, 1936, 
complainant filed the instant com- 
plaint. On March 14, 1936, respond- 
ent removed its meter from complain- 
ant’s premises and, on April 6, 1936, 
a more thorough examination of the 
meter disclosed additional evidence of 
tampering, to wit, scratches on the top 
and on the bottom sides of the meter 
disc. 

Respondent’s tariff electric P. S. C. 
Pa. No. 8, in effect at the time of these 
occurrences contains the following 
provision : 

“Where the service facilities or 
other equipment have been tampered 
with resulting in improper measure- 
ment of the service supplied, the cus- 
tomer shall be required to pay for such 
electric service as the company may 
estimate from available information 
to have been used but not registered 
by the company’s meter, and, in ad- 
dition thereto, shall be required to 
bear all costs incurred by the com- 
pany for investigations and inspec- 
tions and for such protective equip- 
ment as in the judgment of the com- 
pany may be necessary. 

“The customer shall pay the com- 
[4] 


pany for any repairs to or any loss of 
the company’s property on the prem- 
ises where such repairs are necessi- 
tated or loss occasioned by negligence 
on the part of the customer or failure 
to comply with the rules and regula- 
tions under which service is fur- 
nished.” 


Complainant does not suggest that 
these provisions are either unreason- 
able or improper. 

[1, 2] In many decisions we have 
fully discussed the discriminatory situ- 
ation created by meter tampering. We 
now reaffirm the principle enunciated 
in these decisions, namely, that meter 
tampering results in discrimination 
against consumers whose meters are 
operated without interference, and 
that a public service company is jus- 
tified in discontinuance of service, or 
other action under its tariff, to pre- 
vent such discrimination where the 
evidence of tampering is estab- 
lished. 

From the testimony regarding the 
examination of the meter by respond- 
ent’s meter reader on October 1, 1935, 
and by its special inspector on De- 
cember 18, 1935, at complainant’s 
premises, and the later examination on 
April 6, 1936, after removal of the 
meter, we find and determine that 
there was tampering with the meter 
involved and that this resulted in sub- 
stantial loss to respondent. 

[3-5] As to the requirement for 
payment of $38.53 as a condition to 
continuance of service, we believe this 
sum to be excessive. Respondent’s 
estimate of unregistered current is 
based on an alleged tampering period 
of 16-8/15 months prior to December 
18, 1935. During the first five 
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months of this period to January 4, 
1935, the bills were presented to and 
paid by the Allegheny County Emer- 
gency Relief Association. Prior to 
the period of direct payment by the 
Relief Association the bills had been 
rendered to complainant, and when the 
Relief Association discontinued di- 
rect payment, respondent required 
complainant, on January 4, 1935, to 
sign a new application for service. 

A reasonable calculation of unreg- 
istered current would be based on the 
average annual registration for two 
years prior to the last periodic test in 
April, 1934. During this period the 
meter was not tampered with, and was 
registering accurately. The average 
annual use for this 2-year period, 
May, 1932, to April, 1934, inclusive, 
was 950 kilowatt hours. On this ba- 
sis of 950 kilowatt hours per annum 
the estimated consumption from Jan- 


uary 4, 1935, the date complainant 
signed the application, to December 
18, 1935, when tampering was discov- 
ered, covering a period of 11-3 
months, would amount to 910 kilo- 


watt hours. Thus, deducting the ac- 
tual meter registration for the same 
period amounting to 651 kilowatt 
hours from 910 kilowatt hours, the 
estimated consumption, leaves a dif- 
ference of 251 kilowatt hours of es- 
timated unregistered current. Apply- 
ing, as did the respondent, the low- 
est residential block rate of 3 cents, 
there results the sum of $7.77, to 
which should be added the sum of 
$6.50 to cover the expenses of extra 
inspections, which appears reasonable, 
making a total of $14.27. 
Respondent’s requirement that com- 
plainant pay it the sum of $20 for 
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changes in wiring on complainant’s 
premises is not in conformity with 
respondent’s rules, and will not be al- 
lowed. 

Respondent’s filed tariff which was 
in effect at the time of the occurrences 
contained the following provisions: 

“The customer shall provide on the 
premises, at a location satisfactory to 
the company, proper space, supports, 
and enclosures for metering equip- 
ment. 

“Service installations shall be made 
in accordance with the company’s 
‘Electric Service Installation Rules,’ 
copies of which may be obtained at 
the company offices.” 

Respondent in support of its posi- 
tion refers to certain “Electric Service 
Installation Rules” which are not con- 
tained in its tariff on file with us. 

We can give no consideration to 
rules and regulations established by 
any public service company which 
have not been filed with us in con- 
formity with Art. II, § 1, Par. “d” and 
Art. ITI, § 1, Par. “c” of The Public 
Service Company Law. The former 
provides that : 


“. . Every public service com- 
pany shall also file with, and as a part 
of, such tariffs and schedules, . . 
all rules and regulations that in any 
manner affect the said prices, charges, 
rates, fares, tolls, or other compensa- 
tion, ha 

The latter provides that every pub- 
lic service company shall have the 
right : 

“To have reasonable rules and 
regulations, subject to existing law 
and the provisions of this act, govern- 
ing the conduct of its business and the 
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ormer 


Commonwealth Telephone Company 


[2-U-964.] 


Apportionment, § 38 — Expenses — Telephone company — Extension telephones 
— Operators’ wages. 

1. A requirement of the State Industrial Commission which results in 
basing rates of pay for female telephone operators on the number of 
telephones connected to an exchange does not justify the allocation of an 
equal share of operating expense to an extension telephone at a private 
branch exchange of a switched company, since if the amount of work 
that the operator is required to do is the criterion, an extension station is 
not equivalent to a main station, p. 52. 


Rates, § 556 — Telephones — Private branch exchange — Extension telephones. 


2. The regular switching rates of a telephone company should not be 
applied to each extension telephone connected to a private branch exchange 
switchboard, since under ordinary conditions a main station with a certain 
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number ‘of extension stations would not originate as much traffic as if 
all the stations were main stations, p. 52. 


[May 29, 1936.] 
I NVESTIGATION on motion of the Commission after protest 
against switching rates for extension telephones connected 
to private branch exchange; present rate held to be unreasonable 
and discriminatory and new rate established. 


By the Commission: This investi- 
gation was instituted on motion of the 
Commission under date of January 
29, 1936. In a letter dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1935, the Spring Green and 
Wyoming Telephone Company en- 
tered a protest with the Commission 
alleging that the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Company proposed charging its 
authorized switching rate of 50 cents 
per month for each extension tele- 
phone connected to a private branch 
exchange which the Spring Green and 
Wyoming Telephone Company con- 


templated installing for one of its cus- 


tomers. On December 20, 1935, the 
Commission entered into negotiations 
with the Commonwealth Telephone 
Company regarding the complaint and 
subsequently proposed that the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Company file 
with the Commission the following 
type of rate: 

1. The regular switching rate to be 
applied to the connection to the pri- 
vate branch exchange switchboard. 

2. The regular switching rate to be 
applied to each 3-extension telephones 
or fraction thereof connected to the 
private branch exchange switchboard. 

The Commonwealth Telephone 
Company advised that it did not con- 
sider the above rate reasonable and 
notice of investigation in this matter 
was issued shortly thereafter. 

Hearings scheduled for March 10th 
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and April 14th were postponed at the 
request of the Spring Green and 
Wyoming Telephone Company. At 
a hearing on April 30, 1936, the fol- 
lowing appearances were entered: 

Commonwealth Telephone Compa- 
ny, by Fred H. Runkel, Vice Presi- 
dent ; Spring Green & Wyoming Tele- 
phone Company, by W. E. Walker, 
Secretary. 

[1, 2] At the hearing Common- 
wealth Telephone Company presented 
exhibits dealing with the requirements 
of the Industrial Commission with re- 
spect to the payment of operators’ 
wages in exchanges the size of Spring 
Green. 

These regulations provide that the 
rates of pay for female telephone op- 
erators are determined by the size of 
the exchange and in determining the 
size of the exchange all telephones 
connected to the exchange are count- 
ed. The company therefore contends 
that each telephone connected to an 
exchange should bear its proportion- 
ate share of the cost of operators’ 
wages. In other words, the compa- 
ny’s position is that if all telephones 
in the exchange are counted in deter- 


“mining the rates of pay to operators 


regardless of the classification of the 
telephone, it follows that each tele- 
phone connected to the exchange even 
though it is an extension telephone to 
the private branch exchange of a 
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switched company should carry an 
equal share of operating expense. 

On this basis and under certain as- 
sumed conditions the exhibit shows 
that the portion of traffic operating 
expense representing operators’ wages 
would be 40.6 cents per month for 
each telephone connected to the ex- 
change. 

According to these exhibits the 
company would be serving the pro- 
posed private branch exchange instal- 
lation at an actual loss under the rates 
suggested by the Commission. 

After examining the exhibits pre- 
sented by the company it appears that 
the rates which the Commission has 
suggested would be inadequate if the 
company was required to pay its op- 
erators a monthly wage equivalent to 
40.6 cents per month for each tele- 
phone instrument receiving connec- 
tion through the exchange. However, 
we are informed that in determining 


the various sizes of exchanges and 
the rates of pay in exchanges of each 
size, the Industrial Commission had 
primarily in view the amount of work 
that would be required in order to op- 


erate the exchange. Under ordinary 
conditions it does not appear that a 
main station, for example, with three 
extension stations would originate as 
much traffic as four main stations; 
nor that the proposed private branch 
exchange system involved in this case 
which, we are informed, will have 
eight extension stations, would origi- 
hate as much traffic as eight main sta- 
tions. However, this private branch 
exchange system would doubtless orig- 
inate more traffic than one main sta- 
tion. Accordingly, we took cogniz- 
ance of this fact in our suggested 
tate. We are of the opinion that if 
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the amount of work that the operator 
is required to do in operating the ex- 
change is the criterion in determining 
the classification of the exchange, an 
extension station is not equivalent to 
a main station. 

The company has submitted a fig- 
ure which purports to be the addition- 
al expense over and above the traffic 
expense of switched stations at Spring 
Green. We are unable to determine 
what material additional expense 
would result from an extension sta- 
tion, attached to a switched company 
private branch exchange. The testi- 
mony fails to disclose what additional 
items of expense the company had in 
mind when it submitted the figure. If 
such additional expense exists, we are 
of the opinion that it is given ample 
consideration in the rates which are 
hereinafter ordered. 

After consideration of the evidence, 
files, and records in this proceeding, 
the Commission finds and determines 
that the present switching rates of 
the company as applied to private 
branch exchange systems are unrea- 
sonable and discriminatory and that 
the rates set forth in the following or- 
der are reasonable and nondiscrimina- 
tory. 

It is therefore ordered that, effec- 
tive with the first billing date follow- 
ing this order, the Commonwealth 
Telephone Company is hereby author- 
ized and directed to file and charge 
the following rates applicable at its 
Spring Green exchange. 


Switched Private Branch Exchange Systems 

1. A charge of 50 cents per month for the 
connection to the private branch exchange 
switchboard. 

2. A charge of 50 cents per month for each 
group of 3-extension stations or fraction 
thereof connected to the private branch 
exchange switchboard. 
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Re Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 


(Application Docket No. 33559.) 


Valuation, § 57 — For issuing securities — Earlier rate valuation. 
1. A valuation of property made several years ago reflecting reproduction 
cost new less retirements, with additions included at cost, is not the basis 
of valuation for the purpose of securing approval of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion involving among other things the issuance of securities, p. 54. 
Valuation, § 52 — For issuing securities — Original cost. 
2. Original cost is an essential element in determining the present-day 
value of property for capitalization purposes, p. 54. 


[March 24, 1936.] 


Are for approval of plan of reorganization; applicant 
ordered to submit figures on original cost. 


¥ 


By the Commission: The applica- purporting to total the sum of $211,- 
tion in this proceeding was filed March 854,814. Of this sum $206,449,505 
30, 1935, for approval of a plan of is explained by the following notation: 
reorganization theretofore submitted “The sums of money attributed to 
by the applicant to the United States the various items of property, except 
District Court for the Eastern District as noted below, reflect the reproduc- 
of Pennsylvania under the provisions tion cost new as of June 30, 1919, 
of § 77B of the Bankruptcy Act. PSC Docket 3504 (P.U.R.1923E, 

The plan of reorganization contem- 190) less retirements, and with addi- 
plates the merger of the Philadelphia tions included at the cost recorded in 
Rapid Transit Company and twenty- ‘Special Accounts.’ ” 
five street railway and traction com- The valuation of the property as of 
panies, known as the “Underliers,” June 30, 1919, arrived at for rate- 
into a new company to be known as_ making purposes, should not, in our 
the Philadelphia Transportation Com- opinion, be the basis of the valuation 
pany, and also contemplates the issu- of the property, as of January 1, 1935, 
ance of certain classes of stocks and for the purpose of the present pro- 
bonds of the new company. ceeding which involves, inter alia, the 

[1] Accompanying the application issuance of securities. 
for approval, there was filed by the [2] While the Commission will, of 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company course, give due consideration to all 
an Inventory and Appraisal of Phys- proper factors in order to determine 
ical Property as of January 1, 1935, a fair valuation for capitalization pur- 
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RE PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT CO. 


poses, we have heretofore held in simi- 
lar cases that in determining the pres- 
ent-day value of property, the original 
cost thereof is an essential element. 

The Commission therefore requires 
of the applicant, the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, a detailed 
statement of original cost of the prop- 
erties devoted to the public use, less 
proper allowances for accrued depre- 
ciation; therefore, 

Now, to wit, March 24, 1936, it is 
ordered: ‘That the applicant, Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company, take 
such steps as shall be necessary to de- 
termine the original cost new, less 
proper allowance for depreciation ac- 
crued to April 1, 1935, of all property, 
now used or useful in the public serv- 
ice, owned by said applicant, and of all 
property, now used or useful in the 


public service, owned by each under- 
lier proposed to be merged with said 
applicant under the plan of reorgani- 
zation dated December 1, 1934; and 
that upon such determination, the re- 
sults thereof, together with the 
sources from which such original cost 
determination has been obtained, be 
presented to the Commission in such 
form that each piece of property 
claimed to be now used or useful in 
the public service shall be identifiable 
with the original cost value assigned 
to it upon the books or other records 
of applicant or of each underlier. 

It is further ordered: That the ap- 
plicant submit, within fifteen days 
from the date hereof, an estimate as 
to the period of time within which it 
will be able to procure and submit the 
foregoing information. 





NORTH DAKOTA DISTRICT COURT, FIFTH JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT, WARD COUNTY 


Re Tri-City Motor Transportation Company 


Great Northern Railway Company et al. 


Tri-City Motor Transportation Company 


Appeal and review, § 33 — Trial de novo. 


1. An appeal from a Commission order must be tried de novo, by a new trial 
or anew on the record below, p. 56. 


Monopoly and competition, § 5 — Province of court — Motor busses — Railroad 


territory. 


2. The gradual encroachment of the trucking business into territory of rail- 


14 P.U.R.(N.S.) 





NORTH DAKOTA DISTRICT COURT 


roads is an economic question with which the court has nothing to do, 
except that it must recognize the purpose of the law, p. 56. 


Monopoly and competition, § 68 — Motor bus competition — Railroad territory — 


Factors considered. 


3. Large railroad investments, large payment of taxes, and the fact that 
railroads cannot quit when economic conditions are against them must have 
a bearing on the amount and weight of testimony necessary to find that a 
few hours faster freight service to a limited number of the public by motor 
carrier should be the basis for a duplication of service, although the law is 
primarily for the benefit of those served, p. 56. 


[March 6, 1936.] 
FS ginnss from Commission order relating to authorization of 


motor carrier service; circumstances held not to show 
necessity for service. 


LoweE, J.: [1] This is an appeal 
from the Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners. Our statute was recently 


amended providing that such appeals 
shall be tried “de novo,’ which, in 
plain English, means by a new trial, 
or anew on the record below. This is 
a burden put on the court by the leg- 


islature which it would like to avoid, 
but we cannot see any way of doing 
it. 

The issue is whether public conven- 
ience and necessity require common 
carrier service between Carrington and 
Minot, and between New Rockford 
and Minot. The court, in going over 
the testimony produced before the 
Railroad Commission, is convinced 
that the territory mentioned is served 
by the Great Northern and Soo lines 
with a reasonably adequate service un- 
der the circumstances, and while the 
convenience might be improved to 
some extent by the truck service, yet 


the circumstances do not show a neces- 
sity for such service, and a truck serv- 
ice would be a substantial duplication. 
[2, 3] The gradual encroachment 
of the trucking business into the ter- 
ritory of railroads is an economic 
question with which we have nothing 
to do, except that we must recognize 
the purpose of the law. While the law 
is primarily for the benefit of those 
served, yet it must be that the large 
railroad investments, large payment of 
taxes, and the fact that they cannot 
quit when economic conditions are 
against them, must have a bearing on 
the amount and weight of testimony 
necessary to find that a few hours 
faster freight service to a limited num- 
ber of the public, should be the basis 
for a duplication of service. 
Findings of fact, conclusions of 
law, and order for judgment will be 
signed in accordance with the forego- 


ing. 
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The March of Events 





Adopts Uniform System 


| es Federal Power Commission recently 
adopted and on July Ist made public a 
“Uniform System of Accounts Prescribed for 
Public Utilities and Licensees Subject to the 
Provisions of the Federal Power Act.” Su- 
perseding the system now in effect, which 
was adopted November 20, 1922, with subse- 
quent amendments, the new system is to take 
effect January 1, 1937, giving the utilities 
affected six months’ time in which to adjust 
their accounting in accordance therewith. 

The commission stated that the new system 
marks a distinct advance in utility accounting, 
“developed in close codperation with the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners and other state and Federal 
agencies, after obtaining the views and rec- 
ommendations of the electric utilities; em- 
bodying the long experience and improv ements 
made by state and Federal regulatory bodies.” 
The commission expressed the belief that its 
adoption would go a long way toward assur- 
ing practically nation-wide uniformity in the 
rules and regulations governing the accounts 
of public utilities. 


Navy Wants Engineers 


AS examination to fill vacancies in the com- 
missioned grade of assistant civil engi- 
neer, United States Navy, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) has been announced 
by the Navy Department, Bureau of Yards 


and Docks. It will be held on or about 
October 15, 1936, but applications as to eligi- 
bility must be completed and forwarded to 
the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., not 
later than September 15, 1936. Applicants 
will be informed after that date whether or 
not they are qualified to take the examination. 
_Candidates must be male citizens of the 
United States between twenty-two and thirty 
years of age with a degree from a college or 
university of approved standing in some 
branch of engineering fitting him for the prac- 
tice of engineering in the Navy Corps of 
Civil Engineers which includes civil, mechan- 
= electrical, and architectural engineering. 

candidate must further have not less than 
Pi years of engineering practice, two of 
which must be subsequent to the receipt of 
his first engineering degree. Candidates must 
also he of good moral character and reputa- 
tion and be able to meet the physical re- 
quirements specified by the Department. Ini- 
tial c compensation for the junior rank ot 
secon’ lieutenant is approximately $3,160 per 
annum, with dependents, $2,700 without de- 
pendents, including allowances. Base pay is 


increased every three years in all ranks up 
to and including captain. For further in- 
formation communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Navy Department, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Washington, D. C 


Urges Federal Reversal 
on Power 


F cesar of the government’s policy 
toward the electric power industry in 
several vital respects would release a “con- 
structive force of tremendous magnitude in 
the struggle to restore prosperity,” the Guar- 
anty Trust Company stated in its recent re- 
port of a study of the position of the 
utilities and their relation to recovery pub- 
lished in The Guaranty Survey. 

The report said there were few directions 
in which public policy at present was working 
so clearly to the detriment of business re- 
covery as in the electric power industry. It 
asserted that recent developments in the gov- 
ernment’s policy have impaired the outlook 
for utility earnings and the ability of the 
industry to raise new capital. It cited as 
illustrations the direct competition of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and other con- 
templated power projects of the government 
program, as well as the threat of destruction 
facing the public utility holding companies 
under the terms of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. 


Reports Distribution Costs 


te Federal Power Commission on July 
6th issued its report on the cost of dis- 
tribution of electricity which concerns “one 
of the most complex and important, yet least 
explored elements in the entire field of elec- 
tric light and power.’ 

Vice Chairman Basil Manly, commissioner- 
in- -charge, said the study made by the com- 
mission’s national power survey covers the 
cost of retail distribution of electric energy, 
from local substations to customers’ meters, 
including commercial, industrial, and rural, as 
well as residential. Surveys and investiga- 
tions were made of the distribution systems 
and records of 22 private and municipal elec- 
tric utility systems serving urban or rural 
territory or both which reflect a wide variety 
of service conditions. 

Concerning residential service in urban ter- 
ritory, the report states the lowest distribu- 
tion system investment per customer is $45.18 
at Lewisburg, Pa., and next lowest, $48.27 at 
Springfield, Ill. Third lowest was $50 for 
Superior, Wis., and the highest was $117.99 
for the Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
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pany of Seattle. High investment cost was 
attributed in this instance to competition from 
municipal plant and distribution system able 
to service entire city area although the com- 
pany serves less than one fourth of total of 
residential customers within reach of its lines. 


To Study Codperatives 


THREE-MAN commission under President 

Roosevelt’s orders sailed July Ist for 
Europe to study huge consumer codperative 
organizations and possible application of their 
methods to numerous cooperatives already 
formed in the United States. The commis- 
sion, which is to make recommendations to 
the President on its return, is composed of 
Jacob Baker, Assistant Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator; Leland Olds, secretary of the 
New York State Power Association, and 
Charles E. Stuart, New York consulting en- 
gineer. 

The commission will begin its work in 
Stockholm, and will visit Finland, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, and the British Isles, in 
that order. 

Baker said the commission is especially 
interested in codperatives dealing in food- 
stuffs, clothing, water power, and health and 
other personal services. 


Television Stages First “Show” 


Frey ing staged its first “planned show” 


over the metropolitan area of New York 
on July 7th, favored by the atmospheric con- 
ditions of a perfect July day. The invited 
guests who viewed the performance at Radio 
City were licensees of the Radio Corporation 
of America. All others who looked in from 
the outside were “uninvited.” By means of 
specially built image receivers they peeped 
under the ethereal tent. The demonstration 
revealed that television on the ultra-short 
waves is no more secret than sound broad- 
casting, which also had its eaves-droppers, 
according to The New York Times. 

The first “act” of the broadcast presented 
Major Gen. J. G. Harbord, chairman of the 
board of RCA, and David Sarnoff, president, 
sitting at a desk reviewing television progress. 
The scene shifted to Otto S. Schairer, vice 
president in charge of patents for the organi- 
zation, who reported to the 225 licensees that 
there were no plans to design commercial tele- 


vision sets for 1936. He revealed that three 
sets were now in operation in the New York 
area, the most distant being at Harrison 
N. J. Within a short time he estimated more 
than 100 receivers would be distributed at 
scattered outposts. 

Next there was a dance by twenty girls, 
introduced as the Water-lily Ensemble. Sey- 
eral films, a fashion show, and other enter- 
tainment rounded out the program. 


Landis Reélected Chairman 


i M. Landis was reélected chairinan of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
on July Ist for his second term, which will 
end June 30, 1937. He was named for his 
first term on September 23, 1935, immediately 
after the resignation of former Chairman 
Joseph P. Kennedy. 

Mr. Landis became one of the original mem- 
bers of the SEC, having been appointed on 
June 30, 1934, by President Roosevelt. Pre- 
viously he had been a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in 1933 when that 
agency was administering the Securities Act 
of 1933. He was called here from Harvard 
University to give his aid and advice in 
connection with that act. His reélection set 
at rest rumors that he would return to 
Harvard to resume his duties as professor 
of legislation there in September. 


Rail Pension Act Clarified 


HE railroad retirement act became sud- 

denly constitutional last month when Dis- 
trict Court Justice Jennings Bailey “correct- 
ed” attorneys on their interpretation of his 
recent decision. His clarification left the 
government’s railroad retirement board free 
to set up pension machinery, but it left out- 
lawed a twin tax measure which would have 
provided a pension fund from a 34 per cent 
payroll tax. 

Justice Bailey signed a court order on the 
case, after including a provision elaborating 
on the board’s right to function. As a result, 
the government is allowed to set up a pen- 
sion system for rail employees and pay the 
pensions out of the general Treasury fund, if 
it wishes. It is enjoined from building up 
the fund by taxes on either employees or 
employers. The case was expected to be 


appealed. 


Alabama 


Moves to End Telephone Fight 


MOvE to end the state’s telephone rate 

fight developed last month when counsel 
for the Southern Bell Telephone Company 
filed motions with the Montgomery circuit 
court asking dismissal of appeals taken from 
the rate reduction recently ordered by the 
public service commission. The commission 


had ordered a telephone rate reduction of 
$250,000, effective May Ist, but_ Attorney 
General Carmichael and Horace C. Wilkin- 
son, representing the city of Birmingham, had 
filed appeals on contention that the ordered 
reduction was not large enough. 

The action for the telephone company was 
filed by Robert E. Steiner, Jr., who contended 
that neither the city of Birmingham nor the 
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state was given the right of appeal by stat- 
ute, and that the act of the legislature, which 
created the office of people’s public service 
attorney, did not confer on the state or the 
ae A the right to take an appeal as individ- 
uals. 


Prior to filing the motions, the public s¢ 
ice commission had denied a petition of | 
city of Birmingham ag reparation: or 
bates of approximately $130,000 for custom 
ers. of the Southern Bell Telephon 
pany. 


Arizona 


Favors Franchise 


Oe. hundred and fifty-one votes were cast 
in the special election held June 29th at 


Chandler, 148 being in favor of giving the 
franchise for piping of natural gas to Chand” 
ler by the Central Arizona Light and Power” 
Company, with only 3 against the issuc. b: 


Arkansas 


Passes Telephone Ordinance 


HE Fort Smith city commission on June 
23rd passed an ordinance making it a 
misdemeanor for “any person, firm, or cor- 
poration engaged in furnishing telephone 
service” to require telephone subscribers to 
install coin telephones. The ordinance pro- 
vided a fine against the company if it should 
refuse to install and maintain telephone serv- 
ice upon the payment of flat rates applicable 
to the type of service demanded. The pen- 
alty for violation is a fine not to exceed $10 
a day with each day of continuous violation 
considered a separate offense. 
The commission acted after a meeting of 


business men who protested that their busi- © 
nesses would be damaged if they were pre-— 
vented from supplying telephone service to” 
the public. 

Subsequently, the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company filed an appeal from the ordi- 
nance with the state regulatory commission, ~ 
The company asked that the ordinance be sus- 
pended and that the case be consolidated with” 
the general telephone rate investigation now 
being made by the commission. The com- 
pany charged that the ordinance was arbi- 
trary because it would compel the company to ~ 
furnish free service to nonsubscribers by per- 
mitting indiscriminate use of telephones in 
business establishments. 


California 


Blocks PWA Aid 


tenon of Interior Ickes, national PWA 


administrator, announced on July 2nd 
that he will “not encourage” San Francisco 
to attempt to secure PWA financing for a 
proposed electrical transmission and distribu- 
tion system for Hetch Hetchy power. Nei- 
ther would Ickes hold out any hope to San 
Francisco that the city may secure any Fed- 
eral funds for the proposed subway project. 
He said he believed the city would be willing 


to consider making the Hetch Hetchy power. 


transmission and distribution system a PWA 
project, but that he would not encourage 
them because it would need too much money. 

Ickes’ office, however, said city officials had 
been given the suggestion that they might file 
applications for WPA funds both for the 
Hetch Hetchy power scheme and also for 
the subway project. It was explained that 
Secretary Ickes is opposed to tying up large 
sums out of the $300,000,000 total he was de- 
clared to have available for PWA projects, 
and his office said a grant to San Francisco 
of from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 would 


take too much of that total. It was indicated 
that the administration wants to spread the 
loans over numerous states during the coming 


months. 
Court Lifts Ban 


€ fin state supreme court on June 25th 
washed its hands of the dispute over 
bringing Hoover dam power lines through 
South Gate and Huntington Park, leaving the 
Los Angeles city power bureau free to go 
ahead with the work. The smaller cities had 
fought vigorously against erection of the high 
metal towers carrying tremendous electrical 
current in their residence districts, despite 
the fact that Los Angeles had bought a right 
of way through the towns. t 
The court held it had no jurisdiction in the 
petition before it, since there was still an 
appeal pending in the appellate court. Thus 
a temporary restraining order, whic! had 
halted work nearly a week, was autom: ically 
lifted. Los Angeles attorneys plead: for 
speedy action by the supreme court, ‘cclar- 
ing the city would be heavily penalized if 
the work was not completed on schedu'e. 
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catch the dus 


Grain dust from Albany—coal dust from Quebec- 
stone dust from Cincinnati—ore roaster dust fre 
British Columbia—cement from Detroit—stoker-fire 
fly ash from Philadelphia—powdered fuel fly as 
from Chicago—soap from Cincinnati—ore crush 
dust from Michigan—all actual samples collecte 
by Sirocco Collectors in daily operation in differer 
industries. In each of these installations and man 
others, American Blower Engineers have coope 
ated with plant engineers to find the most 
nomical and satisfactory means of collecting mi 
terial from air. If you have a dust probler 
whether if involves relieving a nuisance or cc 
lecting valuable materials, call in an Am 
Blower Engineer. He will give you complete ¢ 
on Sirocco type D, type SS and type ST collecte 
and cooperate with you in the practical and econor 
ical solution of your problem. Phone or write tod 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


6000 RUSSELL ST. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Cc 
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To Build Power Drops 


pease to install substructures for four pow- 
er plants on the all-American canal in 
California were announced June 30th by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Bureau officials said 
the decision to install the foundations at this 
time, while adding $1,075,000 to the total 
cost of the canal, actually would mean a 
saving of $465,000 to Imperial valley water 


users by eliminating necessity of substituyti 
power drops for regular canal drops at 9 
later date. ee 
The rage agra will be placed a: pow 
drops Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
64 miles distant from the canal head. Be 
Two other potential power drops- No. | 
with a head of only 12 feet, and the Jispy 
Pilot Knob site on the international border. 
were not included in the bureau’s plans 


District of Columbia 


Utility Service Assailed 


presen ig of more than fifty citizens’ 
associations, speaking for a majority of 
Washingtonians, last month demanded a re- 
duction in fares and improvement in service 
on the busses and street cars of the Capital 
Transit Company. Meeting at the call of 
William A. Roberts, people’s counsel of the 
District, the citizens’ representatives, in a 
3-hour session of debate, aired their griev- 
ances against public utilities in general and 


the transit company in particular, it is re 
ported. 

Although they were prevented by rules of 
the meeting from adopting any resolutions, 
Mr. Roberts said he considered their decla- 
rations a mandate to (1) petition the public 
utilities commission for a uniform cash fare 
on street cars and busses of less than 10 
cents; (2) petition against the operation of 
one-man street cars; (3) petition against 
present surcharges for installation and use of 
hand-set telephones. 


& 
Florida 


Announces Optional 
Rate Schedule 


AS optional rate schedule under which con- 
sumers may save as much as 28 per cent 
on their bills was announced July Ist by the 


People’s Water & Gas Company, serving 
Miami Beach. To obtain the new rates, con- 
sumers thust agree to use 2,400 cubic feet 
of gas a month a year. The minimum month- 
ly bill under the lower rate will be $3 and 
gas prices will graduate downward from 
$1.35 a thousand feet for the first 25,000 feet 
used to 80 cents a thousand for all over 
400,000 feet used. 

The new rates became effective July 1st in 
Miami Beach, Surfside, Fort Lauderdale, 
Hollywood, Dania, Hallandale, Ojus, and 
North Miami Beach. Persons wishing to 


continue under the old rate, which carries a 
minimum charge of $1.50 a month, may do so. 


May Acquire Water System 


T a recent meeting of the Miami city com- 
mission it was indicated that city officials 
would have a complete survey made of the 
feasibility of operating a municipal water 
distribution system, unless negotiations with 
the Miami Water Company result in settle- 
ment of the fire hydrant controversy and an 
agreement on extension of water mains. 
Action on the survey was deferred pending 
the outcome of negotiations. If unsuccess- 
ful, the city manager will be directed to 
have the rate and traffic board undertake a 
complete survey of the water distribution 
system. 


Illinois 


Decision Upholds Ordinance 


| he a sweeping decision, the district circuit 
court last month upheld the ordinance un- 
der which the city of Jacksonville proposed 
to construct a municipal light and power 
plant for the purpose of selling energy to 
private consumers, and also upheld the state 
statute under which the ordinance was pre- 
pared. 

The high point of the decision came when 
the court upheld the proposed method of 


Snare the project, supporting the conten- 
tion of the attorneys for the city that under 
no circumstances could the mortgage certifi- 
cates, to be issued to provide the city’s share 
of the improvement, become a genera! obli- 
gation. 

Although there were no statements regard- 
ing an appeal action, the case must be given 
the approval of the state supreme court be 
fore the city can obtain the ‘grant ofered 
by the Federal government for 45 per cent 
of the project. 
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Indiana 


Mayor Found Guilty 


MA C. W. H. Bangs on July 3rd was 
held guilty of contempt of court for 
violation of a permanent injunction issued a 
year ago, forbidding extension of the munici- 
pal light plant service, and as a result faced 
his second term in jail. The court assessed 
damages of $2,520 against the mayor and 
ordered him to jail unless he disconnects the 
lines of 600 private patrons from specially 


built power lines from the municipal stree 
light plant. 

Special Judge Hubert DeVoss ruled Bangs 
acted as an individual and not as mayor jn 
supplying municipal power, so the court can- 
not logically proceed against the city. 

The mayor demonstrated last summer that 
he has no fear of a jail sentence, having 
spent 101 days in jail on a similar charge, 
and indicated that he would go to jail again, 
it is reported. 


lowa 


To Vote Power Franchise 


4 ots of Boone will go to the polls Au- 
gust 6th for a special election in which 
the Iowa Electric Light and Power Company 


is asking for a 15-year electric power fran- 
chise. 

The firm contemplates an eventual $400,- 
000 development program and wants the fran- 
chise in order to proceed with that program. 


Louisiana 


Bill Given Approval 


UPPORTING Governor Leche’s relief pro- 
gram, the state legislature early this 
month is reported as having adopted a bill 


increasing the “severance tax’ on natural 
gas from one fifth to three tenths of one cent 
per thousand cubic feet. The legislature also 
levied a one per cent tax on the sale of nat- 
ural gas. 


Maine 


Abandons Quoddy Project 


generat Roosevelt, at a press conference 
early this month, announced he had aban- 
doned further efforts to continue the Passa- 
maquoddy tidal power project. Congress re- 
fused to appropriate money to continue the 
project, started with presidentially allocated 
relief funds. 


Although tentative plans for utilization of 
the construction camp, located near Eastport, 
Me., as a veterans’ hospital or a suburban 
community similar to those being built by 
the Resettlement Administration, were said to 
have been worked out by both Resettlement 
and Veterans’ administrations, officials hinted 
there was a possibility that it might be used 
for still some other government activity. 


Maryland 


Power Estimates Conflict 


Sera Anson, an engineer employed to 
make a survey for the Consumers’ Co- 
éperative Company, which wishes to buy and 
sell electric power in Calvert county, last 
month testified before the public service com- 
mission that the company expected to sell an 
average of 348 kilowatt hours to seasonal 
residents and 840 kilowatt hours to year-round 
residents. 

In contrast to this estimate, F. W. C. Webb, 
attorney for the Maryland Light and Power 
Company, which is opposing the application 
of the codperative company, submitted records 


showing that the company now doing business 
in that territory and on the eastern shore sold 
only an average of 130 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tric power to seasonal users (four months) 
and 600 kilowatt hours to year-round users. 
The codperative company applied to the 
utility commission for permission to operate 
in Calvert county and contended that a tenta- 
tive loan already had been granted by the 
Rural Electrification Administration for con- 
struction of lines and furnishing power in 
Calvert county. In the event that power 
cannot be purchased from electric supply 
companies, counsel for the codperative com- 
pany told the commission the REA has in- 
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Never before has The Babcock & Wilcox Company had such a wide 
range of equipment suitable for modernizing older power stations that 
are now obsolescent because of the great strides made during the past 


ten years in the economical generation of power. 


i ni Since 1929, the Company has developed, or announced as available: 

= new types of boilers, a new water-cooled furnace construction, a pul- 

sed verizer of 50-tons capacity, new types of fuel-burning equipment, and 
many improvements made in its other products. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company is fully prepared to help producers 
of power to carry out modernization programs involving changes, such 
as the installation of modern slag-tap furnaces with water-cooled floors, 

ld high-pressure boilers super-imposed on existing low-pressure systems, 
s) or high-pressure high-temperature units. 

™ Babcock & Wilcox Engineers will be glad to discuss with executives 
ate and engineers the economic application of these new and improved 
ne products. 

mn- 

a The Babcock & Wilcox Company ... 85 Liberty Street ... N.Y. 
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dicated that it would be willing to advance 
the money to erect a power plant. The REA, 
it was said, has tentatively pledged itself to 


advance about $90,000 with an additional 
$40,000 for a generating plant if need were 
found for it. 3 


Massachusetts 


Rejects Tourist Camp Bill 


HE state house of representatives last 
month by a voice vote killed a bill which 


would have regulated tourist camps in the 
Bay state on a public utility basis. The bill 
was sponsored by James G. Moran of Mans- 
field, president of the senate. 


Michigan 


Slashes Telephone Rates 


T= state public utilities commission re- 
cently ordered cuts amounting to $1,- 
500,000 a year in Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company revenues. The company was ex- 
pected to accept the order without protest. 
The largest item in the million and a half cut 
was a reduction of residential rates in Detroit 
of $585,000. ° 

The reduction was based on the commis- 
sion’s belief that Michigan Bell property used 
in intrastate business (the only business over 
which the commission has jurisdiction, but 
representing 95 per cent of the company’s 
total) was worth $150,000,000, that gross 
revenues from intrastate operations would be 
approximately $33,164,199 in the next year, 
that operating expenses and taxes would 
amount to $18,500,226, that 3 per cent was a 
sufficient allowance for depreciation, and that 
a 5% per cent return was all stockholders 
should expect under present economic con- 
ditions. 


The commission directed Michigan Bell to 
pay only $200,000 a year instead of $459,243 
under its license contract with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
commission stated that but for new or in- 
creased Federal taxes, the $1,500,000 reduc- 
tion could have been larger by $500,000 a 
year. 


Gas Line Completed 


ITH the completion of the extension from 

Zionsville, Ind., to Detroit, the 1,200 
mile natural gas pipe line from the Texas field 
to this city was ready for service, A. I. 
Snyder, chief engineer of the Detroit City 
Gas Company announced on July 6th. The 
Michigan Gas Transmission Corporation built 
the extension from Zionsville. 

The gas company had divided the metropol- 
itan Detroit area into 27 sections and was 
planning to switch customers from manu- 
factured to natural gas, section by section, a 
process that will take about four months. 


Minnesota 


Phone Rate Hearing Ended 


|S ewnenaicy were concluded July 2nd on the 
appeal by the Tri-State Telephone and 
Telegraph Company from a Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission order for 
telephone rate reductions in St. Paul. 

The case, one of the longest on record in 
Ramsey district court, was heard by Judge 
Gustavus Loevinger, beginning May 18th. 
Most of the presentation consisted of the 


introduction of statistical exhibits and argu- 
ments on the record made when the case was 
heard before the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission. The Ramsey district court record 
totaled more than 1,000 typewritten pages, it 
is said. 

Attorneys for the telephone company were 
given until August 10th to file briefs, with the 
state given until September 10th to file a 
reply, after which Judge Loevinger will take 
the case under advisement. 


Missouri 


Signs Light Bill 


MR Dickmann on July 3rd signed an 
ordinance authorizing the city of St. 
Louis to enter into a 10-year contract with 


the Union Electric Light and Power ~om- 
pany to furnish electricity for lighting ot 
streets and city buildings. 

Heretofore contracts have been of.a shorter 
term, the most important of them usually 
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MERCOID SENSATHERM 


@ The thermostat that is widely known for its sensitivity. The unique 
construction of the mercury switch (illustrated on top of page) in 
the Sensatherm, makes it possible to maintain an,even room 
temperature without the assistance of any artificial acceleration. 


@ Extensively used with all types of automatic heating equipment. This 
instrument is beautiful in appearance and perfect in performance. 


@ The Mercoid Corporation have been pioneers in the automatic con- 
trol field, and make a complete line of controls for heating, air condi- 
tioning, refrigeration and industrial applications. They are the sole 
manufacturers of The Mercoid Switch. Write for catalog No. 100-PA. 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION + 4201 BELMONT AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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being for three years, but Director of Public 
Utilities E. E. Wall estimated that the city 
would save at least $31,000 a year by the 
long-term contract. If the street lighting of 
the city were fully electrified as contemplated, 
the saving would reach as high as $68,000 
annually, it was stated. 


Pays for Trees Killed by Gas 


HE Laclede Gas Light Company, in a 
settlement out of court, recently paid to 
the city of St. Louis $12,050 for 482 trees 
killed by gas seeping from the mains and 


house service pipes of the company. The 
city had asked for $50,000 actual damages jn 
its suit against the gas company, which would 
have defrayed the cost entailed by the city 
in removing the dead trees and rej lacing 
them with new ones. The settlement, made 
on the basis of $25 a tree, paid only the 
expense of removing the trees that had been 
killed, it was reported. 

The city’s action was heard before a referee. 
Eleven hundred pages of transcript ha: been 
taken and both the city and the Laclede Com- 
pany had filed lengthy briefs before the settle- 
ment was reached. 


Nebraska 


Tri-County Loser in Appeal 


N an opinion written by Judge Eberly and 

concurred in by all other members, the 
state supreme court last month overturned 
the action of State Engineer Tilley in grant- 
ing water rights in the Platte river to the 
Tri-County project, which operates under the 
corporate name of the Central Nebraska 
Public Power and Irrigation district, on the 
ground that the law does not permit diversion 
of river flow from one watershed to another. 

All of the orders of the department of 
roads and irrigation approving and granting 
Tri-County applications were set aside, an- 
nulled, and revoked, and the cause remanded 
to the department with directions, if desired, 
to grant leaye to amend those applications by 
limiting the use of the waters taken there- 
under for power and irrigation purposes to 
—_ situated within the Platte river water- 
shed. 

PWA officials said the PWA hydroelectric 
project on the Platte river would not 
affected by the decision. After studying the 


decision, PWA attorneys said it had upheld 
the right of the hydroelectric project to use 
water from the Platte for manufacturing 
power. PWA was not a party to the suit 
upon which the decision was based. 


Lower Valuations Denied 


EBRASKA power companies last month 

were denied petition to the state board 
of equalization for substantial reductions in 
franchise valuations. Companies contended 
threat of government competition lessened in- 
tangible values of properties and future of 
industry was beclouded in the state by emer- 
gence of rural electrification and public power 
projects. 

The utilities pointed out that two power 
projects were nearly completed and thus pre- 
sented formidable competition for an already 
limited market. Petition contended assessed 
valuation of company properties for taxation 
purposes was equal to or greater than actual 
values, although farm and rails were assessed 
at 75 per cent of market values of holdings. 


New York 


Accepts Rate Cut 


HE New York Telephone Company re- 

cently advised the state public service 
commission that it would accept the commis- 
sion’s order of June 26th, which makes re- 
ductions effective August Ist on charges for 
certain miscellaneous services and facilities, 
including service connection charges, hand 
telephones, extension telephones, and short- 
haul toll calls. 

The public service commission’s order, it 
was estimated, would result in an annual re- 
duction of revenues of approximately $4,- 
200,000 and was the first major reduction in 
over ten years. 

James L. Kilpatrick, president of the New 
York Telephone Company, said that although 
the company had been advised by its attorneys 


that the order was of doubtful legality and 
filed objections on this point, it had decided 
not to oppose the commission’s action m 
the courts. 

The decision to make the new rates effec- 
tive was based on the following conclusions, 
Mr. Kilpatrick said: (1) the heavy cost of 
continuing the rate case or litigating the 
order will be avoided; (2) the commission's 
opinion upon which the order was based 
directs that a reduction be made temporarily 
in the amounts set aside for depreciation ; a1 
(3) it is hoped that the temporary deprecia- 
tion provision, taken in connection with im- 
proved general business and some stimulation 
in telephone usage due to the lowered rates, 
will offset a substantial portion of the revenue 
loss and that net revenues will not be ma- 
terially decreased. 
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North Carolina 


Drop in Electricity Surplus be sold to counties, municipalities, farm or- 
ganizations, and partnerships. 
HE state commission has recently an- 
nounced a rapid diminution in the surplus 
supply of electricity in that state and has in- Telep hone Rates Cut 
timated that if the increase in sales of heavy Pye promee! negotiations that had lasted 
appliances keeps the present pace, additional over a period of four months, the state 
supply from TVA in western sections of the utilities commission on July 2nd announced 
state might be needed within the next five a reduction in rates of the Durham Telephone 
years. Company to effect an annual saving of $25,633 
When TVA power comes to western North to subscribers. 
Carolina, it was stated, the farm home will Commissioner Stanley Winborne pointed 
be given the greatest consideration. Statisti- out that $6,950 of the saving to tee: ribers 
cal records show that in 1930 less than three would be immediate since 2,250 of the Durham 
per cent of the rural homes in that territory utility’s 6,303 subscribers have had hand sets 
were electrified. This number was said to for more than eighteen months and would no 
have increased since then. The electricity longer have to pay the 25 cents monthly fee. 
transmitted to western North Carolina will The new rates are effective as of August Ist, 


* 
Ohio 


Volunta ry Rate Cuts Wilcox, district manager of the Ohio Public 
Service Company, claimed an ordinance adopt- 


ed for sale of the bonds did not comply with 


OLUNTARY reduction in utility rates of 1 
the city charter. 


privately owned companies operating in 
Ohio effected savings totaling $679,524 dur- : ks 
ing April, May, and June, it was announced Public Utility Platform 
on July 2nd by E. J. Hopple, chairman of . ; 
the state utilities commission. HE Ohio Republican state platform 


According to Chairman Hopple, this quar- A pledges the adequate regulation of public 
terly saving, together with the savings of Utilities and considers it a matter of paramount 
$1,889,340 for the first three months of the Concern both to the public and the public 
current year, amount to a total saving of utility companies serving the public. 
$2,568,864 for the first six months. He point- The plank pledges elimination of procedural 
ed out further that the reduction in rates delays before the public service commission 
meant an annual savings of $6.50 per custom- 0 avoid a ‘breakdown in the entire regula- 
er, or slightly more than 50 cents per month. tory system,” and is generally regarded as 

The reductions amounted to $6,430 for gas; | 2n endorsement of a program drawn up two 
$296,369 for domestic consumption of electric- years ago by a special committee of the Ohio 
ity; $71,146 for commercial consumption ot Bar Association that recommended reforms to 
electricity, and $305,578 for electricity con- ¢xpedite regulatory procedure. a 
sumed in industries. The plank stated that the public utilities 
commission in rate matters pending before 
it should adopt the practice of conducting an 

Halts Bond Issue investigation through its own staff as to the 

adequacy of the rates in question and that 

TEMPORARY injunction early this month it should adopt a procedure which would 

prevented the city commission of San- minimize the taking of testimony introduced 

dusky from issuing bonds for construction of _ by contesting litigants extending over a period 

a $1,400,000 municipal light plant. The in- of months and years. In short, the plank 

junction was issued by Common Pleas Judge pledges itself to a program of simplifying the 

E. H. Savord on complaint of C. B. Wilcox process of fixing rates for public utility 
to the city solicitor, who filed the application. service. 


¥ 


Oklahoma 


i i power program was announced last month 
Comp — Drop Suit by the Public Works Administration. The 


1 Son asa of the Oklahoma Utility action came after the private concern acr 
oneney from a 4-company test of with Hominy, Okla., that its part of the anti- 
the New l’s 200 million dollar municipal administration suit ‘would be dropped if the 
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The Most Vital and Toughest Job in the Boiler Room is to 
Maintain a Constant and Uniform Water Level in the Boiler— 


What job compares in importance and asks as big a penalty for failure to handle 
it properly? This matter of watching the water level is the easiest thing for a man 
to overlook. It is ajob fora mechanical device which cannot forget. Here it is... 


The Original KISCO Return-to-Boiler System—The 
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“DeLuxe” Model for Boilers up to ° 
1000 H. P.—150 Ibs. Pressure 


Submit Your Problems Write For Catalog PU-730 


KISCO BOILER & ENGINEERING CO. 


4333-35 DUNCAN AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BOILER ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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city purchased 15 miles of the company’s rural 
electrification lines. 

The agreement allowed Hominy to start 
work on its own municipal power plant, fi- 


nanced with a $150,000 allotment by the Pyb. 
lic Works Administration. 

Construction had been held up by court 
action. 


Oregon 


Acquires Water Systems 


HREE water systems are now owned by the 
city of Cascade Locks, it was announced 
early this month at a special council meeting. 


All three systems were formerly privately 
owned and were bought up by the city to pre- 
émpt the field for its own $60,000 water sys- 
tem, which was expected to be completed 
August 10th. 


Pennsylvania 


Ordered to Repave Streets 


Area General Charles J. Margiotti on 
July 1st ruled that street railway com- 
panies must agree to repave streets and re- 
move tracks, poles, and wires before the pub- 
lic service commission may grant permission 
to abandon service. Margiotti said it was the 
legal duty of railway companies to restore 
roadways. 

The commission formerly required state 
and local authorities to go to court to compel 
railway companies to repave streets they 
formerly used. 


Commission Denies Request 


HE state public service commission on 
June 30th turned down the request of the 
Service Gas Company to supply natural gas 
in three northern Pennsylvania counties. The 
company sought to incorporate and establish 


service to 22 townships in Potter, Ticwa, and 
McKean counties. 

The commission said 19 of the townships 
were served by at least one company, and 
added “the public interest is better served by 
regulation of established companies which 
have maintained gas service in a territory for 
many years and have provided for the future, 
than by permitting competition where the pro- 
posed competitor cannot offer an assured fu- 
ture supply.” 

The commission stated that the gas supply 
available to the proposed Service Company 
would be exhausted in four years, and com- 
mented that the “established companies offer 
reliable gas supplies which will continue to be 
available far beyond that period.” 

The order also pointed out that the exist- 
ing companies have an investment which it 
will be to their interests to protect, if the 
natural gas supply should fail, by the erec- 
tion of artificial gas plants. 


South Carolina 


French Phone Rates Reduced 


HE Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 

graph Company early this month agreed 
to discontinue a 25-cent a month special rate 
on “French” type telephone sets which have 
been in use eighteen months or longer, ac- 
cording to an announcement from B. H. 
Barre, chief engineer of the state public serv- 
ice commission. Barre estimated the annual 
saving to South Carolina subscribers would 
amount to $30,400. 

The reduction was to become effective in 
August for all subscribers who have paid 
the special rate eighteen months or longer 
continuously. Other subscribers, Barre said, 
would continue to pay the special 25 cents 
per month charge until they had paid it for 
eighteen months. 

It was said the reduction, with pre- 
vious ones, would bring total rate cuts of 


the company in the state since January |, 
1935, to more than $205,000. 


Bus Rules Too Strict 


gone public service commission officials re- 
vealed on July 3rd that the Broad River 
Power Company had filed a petition for the 
reformation of the commission’s order calling 
for a complete substitution of busses for 
street cars in Columbia. The company asked 
the commission to delete several conditions 
attached to the substitution order “lecause 
the same are beyond the statutory authority 
of the commission and it is impossible for 
petitioner to accept them.” 

Also filed with the commission was a res0- 
lution of Columbia city council declaring the 
condition objected to might indefinitely de- 
lay the substitution and asking that they be 
withdrawn. 
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strolier No. 5100 is designed particularly for the lighting of department stores, 
wecially the main floor where the majority of customers are received and receive 
ir first impression of a wide variety of merchandise. 
GFORE Solo "Sig'3 G'S Ms Every live upto-date mer 
chant recognizes that good 
+ lighting is his most effective 
cd salesman. It is a well known 
4 axiom that ‘Merchandise well 
displayed is half sold.” With 
this thought in mind, thousands 
of merchants all over the coun- 
try are modernizing their stores 
and good illumination should 
be their first step in this proc- 
ess. 
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indirect lighting fixture, it 
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Insists on Rate Demand 


Cyne Olin Johnston, ex-officio chair- 
man of the State Rural Electrification 
Authority, recently stated that that group 
would stand by its demand for a wholesale 
rate despite power company opposition and 
would take steps to provide for future ex- 
pansion of its proposed public lines. 


The authority favored litigation, if nec. 
essary, Governor Johnston said, to put into 
effect a wholesale rate of one cent a kilo- 
watt hour for electricity to be sold to its 
lines by private power companies. 

Several of the companies recently opposed 
a state public service commission order to 
put the rate into effect, leading to dis-ussjon 
of rates by the authority. 


‘Tennessee 


Asks PWA Loan 


heer A. B. Foust of Jackson recently 
announced the city was seeking a loan 
and grant of $675,000 from the Public Works 
Administration for use in construction of a 
municipal power distribution system. The 


city already has a contract with the ‘ ennes- 
see Valley Authority to furnish electricity, it 
is reported. 

Mayor Foust said an election would be held 
to decide if the voters favored a bon! issue 
to obtain funds for Jackson’s share of the 
cost of building the power system. 


Texas 


Fights New Tax 


HE Texas Power and Light Company 

early this month filed a petition for an 
injunction in district court against the city 
of Temple, to prevent the collection of a 4 
per cent gross receipts tax recently authorized 
by an ordinance of the Temple city commis- 
sion. A temporary injunction was granted. 


The tax, according to the city officials, was 
levied because of the use of the streets and 
alleys by the company in the construction and 
maintenance of their poles, lines, and other 
fixtures. 

The Community Natural Gas Company, 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
were also affected by the ordinance. 


Virginia 


Utility Tax Values Up 


E. STEELE, assistant. assessor of the state 

e corporation commission reported early 

this month an increase of $876,842 in thirty- 

two Virginia electric light and power com- 

pany valuations for taxation purposes this 
year as compared with 1935. 

The total assessed value of the thirty-two 


electric light and power companies was 
placed at $35,481,308, as against $34,604,466 
last year. 

The assessment of the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company went up from $13,635,751 to 
$14,172,672. Its state tax was fixed at $304- 
976.46 for the year 1936. Railway properties 
in Richmond declined slightly in value during 
the year. 


Washington 


Power Survey under Way 


PSone progress administration research 
project to assist in determining uses for 
the surplus electrical energy to be developed 
when the Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams 
are completed, was announced recently by 
Don G. Abel, state works ‘progress adminis- 
trator. 

The 4-month project will be carried on at 
the University of Washington under the di- 
rection of Professor Carl E. Magnuson, di- 
rector of the engineering experimental station. 


Court Reverses Vote Ban 


ge state supreme court on July Ist re 
opened Lincoln county’s public utility 
question when it reversed a lower court de- 
cision enjoining the county election board 
from putting a power district propos:l to 4 
vote at the November election. The Wash- 
ington Water Power Company brought the 
action. 

All questions presented in the case were 
foreclosed by a previous decision, holding the 
law constitutional, the supreme court held. 
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The final test of your range is its speed and 
efficiency of operation—which result in con- FOR WATERLESS COOKING 
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specially designed for the electric range. ting covers, with sunken “sanitary seal," re- 
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PATENTED HANDLE CONSTRUCTION 
Made of heavy gauge aluminum, the set 
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stove for general cooking. The sauce pans 
and skillet are equipped with a patented 
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= The flat bottom of each utensil has a special 
heat-absorbing finish and fits snugly over 
the heating element. The diameter of these 
utensils conforms to the diameter of the 
heating element, thereby insuring complete 


coverage of the element. 
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MAINTENANCE 
PAINTS 
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de | t's easier te sell the 

? > adie equipped wi 

y *  nationally-known tubes 
—just as IT’S EASIER TO SELL 
THE RANGE EQUIPPED WITH 


NATIONALLY-ADVERTISED, 
a P-Wa le), 7.18 ® Zi 4, [oh], 


ROBERTSHAW 
OVEN-HEAT-CONTROL 


Known to Women 


wg 
= wae 


—— 














nka famous name with a famous name, and sales for the prod- - ae 
uct are made easier, quicker, smoother. YB RTSHAW F7o) 

Robertshaw speeds the sales of modern gas ranges because its 
en-heat-control is known to every woman. 


Once 2 woman hears that the range is Robertshaw- -equipped, she 
knows sh« alain a combination of the best in modern cookery. She 
knows that her range selection is a wise one. The name Robertshaw 
will help you to sell ranges because it is a na ationally-known name. 
ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY, YOUNGWOOD, PENNA. 


SW Yee ra Bes pciirpes with 


i 
ROBERTS HAW OVEN-HEAT-CONTROL 


MORE THAN 2,500,000 IN USE 
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TEMPERATURE LIMITATION 
IS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
SAFE OPERATION OF 
DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS 


Years of exhaustive study, 
research, and compilation of 
data obtained under test and 
actual service conditions .. . 
proved a _ contention, long 
held by Kitson, that pres- 
sure relief on domestic water 
heaters is not alone sufficient 
—that, rather, true emergency 
relief depends upon tempera- 
ture limitation. 


That principle, so thoroughly 
demonstrated, dictated that 
the entire line of Automatic 
Devices made by Kitson (un- 
der Lovekin patents) be de- 
signed for thermal control— 
for positive emergency relief. 


We will be glad to send you 
very interesting literature 
based on our investigation of 

the subject of temperature 
limitation. Write 

today, on your busi- 

ee ness letterhead, and 
and it will be forwarded 


Pressure romptly. 
Relief Valve . tt 


KITSON COMPANY 


2409-15 Westmoreland St. Philadelphia.Pa. 


Kitson Safety Devices Quality Brass Goods 
(Lovekin Patents) for for Gas, Water 
Domestic Water Heaters and All Plumbing Uses 


ESTABLISHED /897 





USA|ITE MEETS YouR 
SPECIFICATIONS ! 


Guaranteed super-service indus. 
trial flashlight batteries 
sets a new standard in INDUS 
BATTERIES—batteries es 
itructed Se red rigs ily 
tops for perfect insulation and GUARANTEED ty 
give nours and hours of extra service. 
Railroads, Chemical Plants, Powder Manufacturers, 
Oil and Gas Companies, Utilities and Coal Mi: ; 
now using US. E INDUSTRIAL CELLS : 
tes hideest goede, under enpest Gn ae 
ing longer life and uniform quality. os : 


“‘They’re the tops’’, 
they last longer 
USALITE industrial flash- 
light batteries not only 
meet but far exceed Unit 
ed States Gov't Specifi 
cations. The spec red 
ibberized fibre tops per- 

use of —— 








for Prices and details to- 

day! 

UNITED STATES ELECTRIC 
MFG. CORP. 

222 West 14th St., New York 

Chicago—323 West Polk St. 


“STEAM 
CONDENSERS” 


Condensing equipment designed 
and built by C. H. Wheeler can be 
depended upon to operate efficiently 
even after years of service. 


If you have a condensing problem 
bring it to 


C. H. WHEELER MFG. CO. 
19th St., Lehigh & Sedgley Aves., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. H. WHEELER OF PHILADELPHIA 
QODUUUNAUUOUOUNOUUOEOEGEUONOGUOOOOOEGOUONOEGOGEOUE A cOddqitt 
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can be wrapped 
around its own diam- 
eter without breaking 
or flaking its corro- 
sion-defying zine 
coating. 





mammihese fences Stand Up 
| ears longer because they can 


LPHIA 
itt 


———_ 


it) 


Here are the quick facts. Unlike 
other chain link wire, the zinc coating 
on Bethanized Wire is chemically pure 
—free from any vulnerable iron con- 
tent. It is smooth and uniform—free 
from rough or thin spots. And it is 
extremely ductile—not hard, brittle 
and flaky. Twist the wire, bend it 
double, wrap it around itself—you just 
can’t break the zinc coating and ex- 
pose the steel core to corrosion. 


Think what that means. An Anchor 
Fence of Bethanized Wire is a fence 
with no flaws in its pure zinc armor 
—no cracks or crevices through which 


corrosion can creep in. Because Beth- 
anized Wire can “stand the wrap,” 
these Anchor Fences stand up for 
many years beyond the lifetime of 
any other chain link fence—even in 
industrial atmospheres that are heavy 
with soot, salt, sulphur and other cor- 
roding agents. And now there’s no 
premium—no extra cost—for Betha- 
nized Wire. 


Send for the free book of facts about 
these better looking, longer lasting 
Anchor Fences—and about Anchor’s 
nationwide sales and erecting service. 
Write today—to the address below. 


ANCHOR ‘ fences 


°F AETHANIIED WIRE 


CHOR POST FENCE COMPANY, 6630 EASTERN AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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BOILER SAFETY 


for the 
HIGHEST PRESSURES 


T= higher the 
boiler pres- 
sure the greater 
the need of safe 
control. 


On thousands 
of high pressure 
boilers, Reliance 
Forged Steel Boil- 
er Alarms have 
demonstrated 
their ability to 
maintain instant 
and reliable check 

Reliance Forged Steei of water levels. 
Boiler Alarm No. 


W-850 for pressure 
to 850 pounds 


Reliance engi- 
neers have simply 
taken the famous 
Reliance alarm mechanism, tested 
and proved on more than 130,000 
boilers, and rebuilt it of finer, more 
powerful metals for service under 
top pressure conditions. 


No experiment about these alarms. 
They have long led the high pressure 
field. They assure you the utmost 
in boiler water-level control. Not 
one Reliance alarm has been known 
to fail in an emergency. 


Write for new Reliance literature 
describing them. 


The Reliance Gauge Column Co. 
6930 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


liance 


SAFETY WATER COLUMNS 








The Trend 
to Dictaphone 
Sweeps On 


To your secretary, it means all 
that note-taking time is released 
for valuable work. To you, it 
means instant dictation facili. 
ties always available, without 
dependence on anybody else. 
That’s why we say this modern 
dictating instrument doubles 
your ability to get things done. 


DICTAPHONE 
Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 

















DAVEY LINE CLEARING SERVICE 


Line Clearing is a Headache 


IF YOU WANT TO INVITE TROUBLE just 
tell some genuine tree lover that you are going 
to cut a good healthy swath through his or her 
trees in order to get clearance for some wires. 
Right away, the sparks begin to spark. 


But Davey men find that if the necessity for 
securing clearance for wires is courteously ex- 
plained to tree owners, and that if they are 
assured that the work will be done by trained 
Davey Tree Surgeons—well then the big frowns 
fade. People know that Davey men havea national 
reputation for skillful workmanship, which must 
be maintained. If clearance for lines has to be 
secured, tree owners like to have Davey men do 
the work. Smart people, these tree ow 


And the nice part of it is that the cost of 
Davey service is so inexpensive. That e rea- 
son why the use of Davey line clearing service 
has grown so steadily. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, Ohio 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 
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STORING Coat EconoMIiCALLy 


® Link-Belt builds both locomotive and crawler type cranes. In many 
places the locomotive crane is the most practical and economical unit 
that can be used, especially where a network of tracks is already laid 
to meet plant conditions, and where a considerable amount of traveling 
and switching of cars are required. We also build stationary cranes and 
gantry cranes to meet special conditions, as well as long-radius cranes, 
with wide-gauge single or double track trucks. 

Other Link-Belt equipment includes conveyors of the belt, apron, flight, screw and other 
types; bucket carriers; skip hoists; crushers; feeders; weigh larries; car dumpers; water 
intake screens; portable belt conveyors; bucket elevators and a complete line of accessories. 

Catalogs on request. Address Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia, = 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto, or any of our offices, located in principal cities. 


LINK-BELT 


LOCOMOTIVE AND CRAWLER CRANES 
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Dependable servicelong hours 
of it--on and off--off and on! Utilities 
put flashlights and batteries to the sever- 
est tests, but Ray-O-Vac industrial flash- 


lights and batteries have proven they can 
Pictured here, the famous quar- 
take it. That’s why each year more and more anteed foolproof wher 


Switch---exclusively a Ray-O 


utilities specify “Ray-O-Vac”. Vac feature 


RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 


Formerly FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICES and PLANT — MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Additional Factories at. Clinton, Massachusetts, Lancaster, Ohio 

















Reserved for a 
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To supplement your organization... to save you the cost of 
breaking in additional linemen . . . to enable you to avoid discharg- 
ing new men when projects near completion. . . 

To build rural lines on a production basis at surprisingly low 
costs ... to save you time and trouble as well as money, on your 
extra rural or transmission line construction. 

These are the services Hoosier Crews have been performing for 
17 years and are ready to perform for you. 


DOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


IKAGO 46 SO. 5th ST.,COLUMBUS, OHIO NEW YORK 


Canadian Hoosier Engineering Company, Ltd. 
Montreal 
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The Modern DRY Method of 
FIRE Extinguishment 


BULLETIN NO. 4-for the information of PUBLIC UTILITY EXECUTIVES 








GARRISON WHEELED ENGINE NO. 100 


Weight 350 lbs. Width 29 in. Height 51 in. 
Capacity of Compound Tank, 100 lbs. Pres- 
sure cylinder capacity 100 cu. ft. Equipped 
with easy-reading gauges, automatic shut-off 
control nozzle, and 50 ft. of 4 inch hose. 


A bad fire—250 ——. of oil and 20 gallons of gasoline, 
in a pit 20x 10 12 in. deep, burning 3 minutes—was 
extinguished by GARRISON wheeled engine No. 100 in 
27 SECONDS! Try to match that with any size of any 
ordinary fire-extinguisher! 


No. 100, because of its size and low wheels, is best suit- 
ed for indoor use, or comparatively smooth outdoor sur- 
faces. It will pass through standard door openings. 
The capacity of the pressure cylinder is more than suf- 
ficient to completely empty the compound tank. Pres- 
sure remaining after use is registered on a pressure 
gauge. An automatic reducing valve regulates the 
pressure admitted to the compound tank when in op- 
eration, so that a uniform STEADY EFFECTIVE 
STREAM is always secured. The operator is protected 
by the cool barrier of GARRISON DRY compound, in 
the form of a cloud, and by the expanding fire-extin- 
— gas under pressure, which blows away the 
ames and permits close approach to the fire. The more 
intense the fire, the greater is the extinguishing action 
of GARRISON DRY compound. 
GARRISON wheeled engine No. 100 W is the same as 
No. 100, but is equipped with 36 inch wheels with 2} 
inch face. 
REMEMBER—GARRISON DRY compound is a non- 
conductor of electricity—never deteriorates— and harms 
nothing but fire. 
Sole Exclusive Manufacturing and Sales Licensee under all Du Gas 
Company patents—U. S. Patents 1,793,420, 1,839,658, 1,866,981, and 
others tssued, and patents applied for—and foreign ‘patents both 


issued and pending—as well as under Garrison “patent applica- 
tions pending.” 


GARRISON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Factories and Executive Offices 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





FIRE CONTRO 
PRODUCTS 
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WO paints may look alike in the can and some- 

times even on the surface to which they are 
applied, yet they may be constituted of widely 
differing ingredients and intended for as widely 
different uses. 


Lead is of great value in some paints yet in others 
it is a detriment. Similarly linseed oil is indispen- 
sable in some paints while in others china wood oil 
is far superior. 


Paints must be selected according to the service 
they are expected to render, the conditions of their 
use and abuse and the surfaces to which they are to 
be applied. 


More than thirty years of experience has taught 
us the right combination of pigments and liquids 
for custom built paints, each one designed for its 
particular field. 


In the booklet offered above we describe main- 
tenance paint products specially designed for and 
used by more than five hundred public utilities. 
Send for a copy. It may be the means of solving 
many troublesome painting problems. 





ONE 
OF 
71 
CUSTOM MADE 
PRODUCTS 


A. C. B. 
PRIMER 


A Bakelite reinforced 
priming coat for iron 
and steel. Prevents 
penetration of mois- 
ture. Disperses mois- 
ture beneath paint 
film. The most ef- 
ficient of rust and 
corrosion preventa- 
tive primers. 








he Tropical Paint & Oil Company 


100-1300 W. VOth Street Cleveland, Ohio 


I 
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ELLIOTT 
“Built-in 
Gear 


TURBINES 


M1 


For low s drives, Elliott “built-in 
ear’ turbines make possible a steam 
Seive which is at once efficient and eco- 
nomical in cost and space requirements. 

Use these turbines for driving fans, 
compressors, coal pulverizers, pumps, 
stokers, conveyors, etc. 


[0 


Excellent performance insured by th 
features: 

Centerline support throughout, 
overhung members, — five bearing, 
making a rigid unit, with no possibil 
of misalignment. 

Complete self-contained, forced 
water-cooled oiling system. 

Both constant-speed and overs 
governors actuating separate valves, 

Unit horizontally split through 
with steam connections in lower | 
of casing. 

Gears vertically offset, allowing 
straight, narrow base-plate and ak 
pad under the turbine since the 
speed driven machine is almost alw 
larger than the turbine. 


Built in a complete range of sizes 
speeds, and for practically any ste 
pressure and temperature. 


ELLIOTT comp 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Steam Turbine Department 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
s 





H-596b District Offices in Principal 
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ANGAMO 


Manufacturers of... 

Alternating Current Watthour Meters, 
Direct Current Watthour Meters, 
Ampere Hour Meters, Instrument Trans- 


formers, Demand Meters, A.C. Syn- 





chronous Motor Time-switch, A.C. and 
D.C. Electrically Wound Time-switches, 


TYPE HFA ; ; 
Single Phase Watthour Meter Radio Condensers, Sign Flashers. 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 








. DiLTA-STAR ELECTRIC © 3 hi 
Peg2400 Block, Fulton St, Chicago, Illinois ve 
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No. 6 of a series of messages to Public Utility executives pointing out oy, 
tunities for load-building by promoting the use of electric arc wel 


1.75 KWH 


For every pound of electrode used 


Free 
Insteuction 


for Power 


Galesmen 


In several cities, the local 
Lincoln engineers are con- 
tributing their services to 
the instruction of power 
salesmen, periodically, in 
the various phases of arc 
welding application. These 
blackboard talks give the 
salesmen sufficient knowl- 
edge of are welding so that 
they can discuss it intelli- 
gently with prospects. Are 
you interested in securing 
this service? Just get in 
touch with our main office 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Every welding arc you put to work consume; |' 
kilowatt hours for every pound of electrode uy 
And bear in mind, this load is a desirable one, { 
an arc welding machine has the power f; 
characteristics of an induction motor. 


Scores of shops, not on the prospect lists of yo 
power salesmen, are NOW hot prospects for ; 
welding load. Recent Lincoln developments j 
welding machines and electrodes have extended th 
usefulness of arc welding to many trades and i 
dustries. Why not acquaint yourself with thi 
growing market and lay plans to make capital of i 


Lincoln is at your service! THE LINCOLN ELE 
TRIC COMPANY, Dept. YY-287, Cleveland, Ohi 
Largest Manufacturers of Arc Welding Equipme 
in the World. 


LINCOLN 


Send for an eye-opener— 
“Pop and Lad Get Hot.” 
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HE Transit Industry, even in the most 


trying times, has never relaxed its will 


to progress. The evidence of this may 


be seen in the many expansion and mod- 


ernization activities throughout the country. 


This Organization has grown up with the 
Transit Industry and we shall be pleased 
to serve its new additions as we served 


the Industry as a whole for over 40 years. 


BARRON G. COLLIER 


INCORPORATED 
CANDLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


WITH OFFICES AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
THRU THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND CUBA 
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The CREAM of 
MID-CONTINENT CRUDES 


Moderately priced, Cities Service Motor Oil 


is the choice of particular motorists who want 


an economical lubricant—yet one that does 
not sacrifice performance to price. 

This high-quality, completely dependable 
motor oil is refined from the choicest crudes 
of the great Mid-Continent fields. With it you 
will get the performance to which you are en- 


titled and at the same time you will save money. 


CITIES SERVICE 
Motor Oil 
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The PERFECT 
PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


Retined with all the care and skill that are the 
result of 73 years of refining research and ex- 
perience, this super-lubricant gives you triple- 
duty protection —it seals, cools, lubricates. 
Koolmotor Oil not only resists heat, but 
actually carries heat away from friction sur- 
faces. It is the perfect Pennsylvania oil and 
with it in your crankcase you are assured of 


care-free miles of motoring enjoyment. 


KOOLMOTOR 
Motor Oil 
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Modern principles 
of valuing industrial properties 
and how to apply them 


This book presents the basic principles underlying the valuation of industrial properties 
with illustrations of their application to specific valuations. The book includes 4 
synopsis of all the controlling United States Supreme Court decisions affecting the 
practice of valuation, and the development of an entirely new principle of depreciation, 


J ust Published 


ENGINEERING VALUATION 


by ANSON MARSTON 


Senior Dean of Engineering, Iowa State College 


and 'THOMAS R. AGG 
Dean of Engineering, Iowa State College 


655 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $6.00 


Practicipg engineers and appraisers will find this comprehensive, up-to-date treatise 
embodies the results of the widely known valuation research carried on for 16 years 
at the Iowa Engineering Experiment Station. They will find that it embodies also 
the many court decisions since 1919 which have established and clarified fundamental 
valuation law. The book presents in practical form the results of work that has 
done much toward putting the mortality characteristics of industrial property on a 
sound, scientific, actuarial basis. 


Special features of this book: 


the condition—per cent tables 

the methods of using mortality curves as aids in forecasting the probable service 
lives of industrial-property units 

the methods for estimating and accounting for actual depreciation 

the detailed analyses of 68 court decisions on valuation 

the tables of approved or implied allowances in valuation decisions for overhead 
costs, preliminary-expense value, going value, and working capital. 





Order from 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. 
1038 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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COSTS ON JOBS LIKE THIS 


ludes a 

ing the Utility men find they no longer look at a street opening, concrete break- 

— ing, or other demolition job and figure how much it costs, after they adopt 
Barcos. Instead, except with all day or longer jobs, they figure how 
little it will cost—or dismiss the cost as insignificant. 





Both the investment in a Barco Gaso- 
line Hammer and its operating cost 
are extremely moderate in comparison 
with equipment formerly necessary. 
In many cases fuel costs on street jobs 
will be less than a quart of medium 
grade gasoline plus a small amount 
of oil. 

Send for full data on this portable 
powerful tool. 


BARCO 


Portable Powerful 


GASOLINE 
HAMMER 


BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1803 W. Winnemac Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Here’s a Bill Printing Machine that can be 


used with ANY Addressing Machine 


Instead of continually paying money for pre-printed bills, convert your present address- 
ing system into a combination printing and addressing system. You can readily do 


Elliott Bill Printing Machine 


This machine will pull blank paper, from rolls, under the addressing head of your 
present addressing machine to receive the addresses. It will then continue feeding 
this paper through the printer (shown above at the right), where it is printed on the 
front and back, scored, dated and chopped off. 

With the Elliott Bill Printing Machine you not only save on printing bills, but you 
speed up your addressing operation, as it is really an automatic feed through the 
addressing machine instead of a hand feed. 

Here is something new, designed to bring the advantages of bill printing to those 
who do not desire to make extensive changes in their addressing system. The Elliott 
Bill Printing Machine can be used in conjunction with any model of any addressing 
machine now used for Utilities’ billing and with any kind of an addressing medium. 


Write NOW for details of this time and money saving combination. State 
what addressing machine you are now using, size of list, etc. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Hand and Electric Addressing Machines for Every Need and Purpose 
INCORPORATED 1900 -:; RATED AAAI 


175 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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T HAS changed, this industrial world we 
knew. Once again men who buy are 
looking beyond the horizon of Today... . 
Once again QUALITY comes into its own. 
.. . Quality that returns full value, pro- 
tecting the investment over a long term of 
years. Deterioration and obsolescence are 
no longer accepted as inevitable. Sound 
design, careful construction and proven 
performance once again outweigh the 
argument of first cost. Vision .. . but 
not visionary; because the cold hard fact 
is that, in terms of dollars and cents, 
QUALITY always has been, and always 
will be, the only sound and profitable in- 
vestment. TRIDENT and Lambert Water 
Meters are water meters of QUALITY. 
Neptune Meter Company (Thomson Meter 
Corp.), 50 West 50th Street (Rockefeller 3 
Center), New York City ... also... oa PM. "Sekt 
Neptune-National Meters, Ltd., Toronto, Case Type, for use 


a where frost is not apt 
Canada. to damage. 





OVER 6 MILLION QUALITY-BUILT 
TRIDENT & LAMBERT WATER METERS 
MADE AND SOLD THE WORLD OVER 
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for economical, lasting SERVICE 


<—linned annealed copper conductors 


<—30% long-life rubber insulation 


<—Colored weatherproof flame retarding cotton braid 


<— Concentric tinned copper neutral conductors 


<—Flat galvanized steel armor 


ee moistureproof tape belt 


<— Weatherproof saturated heavy cotton braid 


<—Flame retarding finish suitable for painting color of 
supporting surface 





SIGNAL CABLE—CONTROL CABLE—PARKWAY CABLE—MAG- 
NET WIRE—RUBBER POWER CABLE—LEAD COVERED CABLE— 
VARNISHED CAMBRIC CABLE—WEATHERPROOF WIRE 


All types of Building Wire and all kinds of Special Cables to meet A.S.T.M., A.R.A., 
LP.C.E.A., and all Railroad, Government and Utility Companies’ spe ifications. 


SERVICE 
ENTRANCE 
CABLE 


Underwriters 
Laboratory 


Type SE 
Style ABN 
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ry STAMINA 


INA HALF-TON TRUCK 













international sises range from 3-ton 
cylinder light-delivery chassis at $415 
0.b. factory to six-wheelers. The Model 
-1, 113” wheelbase, with pick-up body 
and standard equipment 


, 5 4 5 eed 





N THE Half-Ton International Model C-1 and a new economy that will be a source of 
are incorporated many of the features of profit year after year. The Model C-1 comes 
of uck design that provide the stamina for in two wheelbase lengths—113 inches and 
ich the big heavy-duty Internationals have 125 inches—making a great variety of body 
ong been famous. The all-truck construction adaptations possible. The longer size is a spe- 
f this dependable truck provides not only cial International feature in a half-ton truck. 
nequaled economy but handling ease, pow- For complete information on the Interna- 
G- to spare, and speed-with-safety. tional Model C-1 or any other size in the 
.: Put it up to this half-ton truck and you will line, call the nearby Company-owned branch 
0 your hauling job with new efficiency— or International dealer. 






INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 






606 Se. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Step Up Your Sales 
with L&H Electric Ranges 


Here's the balanced, distinctive line 





for ready sale and maximum turnover, 
Exclusive features . . readily dem. 
onstrated . . help you step up sales 
and increase your profit per unit. Get 
the facts about L&H quality — built 
ranges! 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
New York Chicago San Franeisco 


Stir Speed (GQ) Mboanecect 
df ELECTRIC RANGES 


LLL ALL A hh hhh hdd ddbdbdddddddbdddbdddddddddddddbddsiddddddde 


Star Brass 


Manufacturing Co. 


104-114 East Dedham St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of Highest Quality 
““Non-Corrosive” Pressure and Vac- 
uum Gages — Safety and Relief 
Valves — Globe, Angle and Gate 
Valves—Water Gages—Gage Cocks 
Whistles 

New York 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 
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PIPE 
STOPPERS 


All Types 
PIPE LINE SUPPLIES 


Goodman Stoppers 
Gardner-Goodman Stoppers 
Goodman-Peden Stoppers 

Goodman Cylindrical Stoppers 
Bags—Rubber, Canvas Covered 
Plugs, Service & Expansion 
Pumps 
Masks 
Brushes 
Tape—Soap & Binding 





Catalogue mailed on request. 


SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER CO. 
523 Atlantic Avenue 
Shreveport, La. 


Brooklyn, New York N k 
= \ WL 
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STEEL BUILDINGS 


Thousands of miles of transmission towers. .. structural 
work necessitating highly specialized fabrication... 
enormous areas of Electroforged open flooring... stand- 
ard steel buildings for all uses. ..gas cleaners for natural 
gas lines. . . steel forms for concrete tunnels, walls, etc., 
... Steam purifiers, desuperheaters...clamshell buckets 
... and other products of Blaw-Knox manufacture are 
at work for the Public Utilities of America. 

The fact that Blaw-Knox Products are in accord with 


BLAW-KNOX 


WU» 


a mina 


CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


the rigid standards of Public Utility B ot 


chasing is proof not only of the merit e 
products themselves but of the house behind 
the products. 


COMPANY 


2057 FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TAYLOR 


COMPLETE COMBUSTION 


TAYLOR STOKERS 
AECO FURNACES 


(Water Cooled) 


AECO ASH HOPPERS 
mically 


Correct 


AND WE CAN PROVE IT! 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA e PENNSYLVANIA 
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Its the achievement of the Kansas City Power and Light Company—an 
achievement of interest to every Utility! 


Undoubtedly one of the important factors in this fine showing is their 
Remington Rand Customer History Record, which enables the compilation 
of facts from several sources on one visible, easily accessible card. 


Dictograph-Telematic also deserves recognition for this achievement in 
the efficient transmission of needed information—such as automatic credit 
approval or rejection, verification of address and meter record—between 
the Customer History Records and the Service Desks. With this selective, 
instant system of voice communication, elapsed time from hurried request 
to correct response averages less than thirty seconds! 


When a customer calls on the telephone, the handling of requests for ac- 
count or service information is supplemented by Dictograph-Telematic which 
assures quick correct responses while still holding outside phone connection. 


Increased efficiency and customer goodwill for its many users has won wide 
acclaim for Dictograph-Telematic’s Public Utilities Customer Control Sys- 
tem. Numbering among the thousands of its users are New York Edison 
Company, Public Service of New Jersey, Columbus Street Railway Power 
and Light, People’s Natural Gas Company of Pittsburgh, Detroit Edison 
Company and many others. Why not discover the many advantages this 
system offers your organization? Simply write Dictograph—580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City for full information—No obligation, of course! 


DICTOGRAPH-TELEMATIC 
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“Gosh, I 
wish they’d 
buy more of 
these Emco- 
Nordstroms’”’ 


The _ perfect 
replacement 
valves for all 
services. 


FOR REPLACEMENT SERVICE 


Emco-Nordstroms are a Nordstrom product, embody- 
ing the patented “Sealdport” lubrication. Face-to-face 
dimensions are identical to gate valves, making unnec- 
essary any change in pipe or fittings when replacing 
old valves. 

Emco-Nordstrom Valves and Nordstrom Standard 
Valves are available in many types of alloys. Corro- 
sion and erosion-resistant. Always easy to turn. Non- 
sticking. Ask for bulletins. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY 
a subsidiary o: 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 


Main Offices: Pittsburgh, Penna. Branch Offices: New York City, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Columbia, Memphis, Atlanta, Chicago, panne City, Tulsa, 
Houston, Los Angeles and Oakland 


NogosTRoM ==— 
Cbricated_ VY ALY BS 
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|Locating ironing 
machine prospects 
by telephone 


Owing to the low saturation on this major appliance 
and the rapidly increasing interest on the part of 
housewives in electric ironers, sales employees trained 
in the use of our Automatic Telephone Canvassing 
Manual are locating live prospects for ironing mach- 
ines at a minimum expense of time and money. 


This is only one of the many successful prospect-find- 
ing and sales-building methods taught sales employees 
of Public Utility Companies enrolled for the Hurley 
Sales Foundation (Home Study) course. Enrollment 
entails no cost, other than a few cents for postage, to 
either employer or employee. 


A copy of this effective loose-leaf Automatic Tele- 
phone Canvassing Manual will be sent, free and post- 
paid upon request, to any Public Utility merchandis- 
ing executive. 





Address 


E. N. HURLEY, JR., PRESIDENT 
HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
54th Ave. and Cermak Road, Chicago, Il. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


A 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Aluminum Company of America 
American Blower Corp. 

American Coach & Body Company, The 
American Engineering Company ......... 
Anchor Post Fence Company ..... 

Arco Company, The .. 


Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 
Barber Gas Burner Company, — 
Barco Manufacturing Compan 

Black & Veatch, Geasulling Engineers ; 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Cc 
Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineer Le soebbhaidicteinaiawtbbass 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, The ........ 
Cheney, Edward J., Engineer 
Chevrolet Motor Company ...................... 
Cities Service Company eat a! se evaapapestiwadiserbe awuonins 
Ut I I an cac:sntesismntenscavsspronghtisoneesaves 
Combuastion Engineering Company, Inc. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Compan 
Copperweld Steel Company 
Coxhead, Ralph C., Corporation 
Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Company, Inc. .... 


D 


Davey Tree Expert Company, The ............................................ 
Delta-Star Electric Company 

Dennison Manufacturing Company . 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

Dictograph Products Company, Inc. . 

Ditto, Ine. 





E 
Electric Storage Battery Company, The 
Elliott Addressing Machine Compang, The 
Elliott Company 
Estate Stove Company, The .................... 


F 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers 
Forest City Foundries Company, The .... 
Frigidaire Corporation 


G 
Garrison Engineering Corporation 
General Electric Company 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Company . 
Goodrich, B. F., Company, The 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Company . 
Grinnell Company, Inc. 


H 


Hammermill Paper Company 

Hays Manufacturing Company . 

Hoosier Engineering Company . 

Hurley Machine Company ee 
ED SUITED IUD ese sscicsesicnissisncorssunstny souveedisckbanbabeatetoursveseteséoyuanssetecurciibesjesamanssppedartigtena . 


I 
Ilsco Copper Tube & Products, Inc. 
International Business Machines Corporation . 
International Harvester Company, Inc. 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 


J 


Jackson & Moreland, Engineers 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers 
Johnston & Jennings Company, The 


(Concluded on Page 96) 
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CONCENTRATE ON IT! ... THE MORE-THAN-MODERN 


ESTATE ELECTRIC RANGE 


O OTHER ELECTRIC 

RANGE CAN GIVE 
YOUR CUSTOMERS SO 
MANY PRACTICAL COOK- 
ING FEATURES — NO 
OTHER RANGE CAN 
GIVE YOU SO MANY 
SALES-CLINCHING AD- 
VANTAGES. THE SUPER- 
SMART 1936 ESTATE! 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS (Concluded) 


K 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Company, Inc., The 


3 
2 








Ketchum, Inc. 








Kinnear Manufacturing Company, The 





Kisco Boiler & Engineering Company 
Kitson Company 
Klein, Mathias & Sons 





L 








Lincoln Electric Company, The 
Lindemann, A. J. & Hoverson oympeny 
Link-Belt Company . 


Mercoid Corporation, The 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 








N 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 
National Electric Products Corporation . 
Neptune Meter Company 





oO 
Ownes-Illinois Glass Company 


P 


Pennsylvania Transformer Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company ...... 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company 
Power Transmission Council .. 
Public Utilities Reports, Inc. .... 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company 





R 
Ray-O-Vac Company .. 
Reliance Gauge Column Company, The 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Ridge Tool Company, The 














Riley Stoker Corporation 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 





8 
Safety Equipment Service Company, The 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Company 
Sanderson & Porter, Engineers 
Sangamo Electric Company 
Silex Company, The 
Simplex Valve & Meter Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, The 
Spooner & Merrill, Inc. 
Star Brass Manufacturing smcoeettndll 
Steel and Tubes, Inc. 
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Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company, The ....................22-2.2--2:..:ccccccceceeeececeneeeeeseeceseeneennceeee 


Tropical Paint & Oil Company, The 


U 
United States Electric Mfg. Corp. 


Vv 
Vulean Soot Blower Corporation 


w 
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West Bend Aluminum Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company aa 
Wheeler, C. H., Manufacturing Company 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This page is reserved for engineers and engineering concems especially equipped by 


experience and trained personnel to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 


appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, design and construction. « 











« 





DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATING COSTS 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc. 


Engineers 
VALUATIONS & REPORTS 


NEW YORK 


RATE CASES 
APPRAISALS 
INTANGIBLES 


DALLAS WASHINGTON 








CHICAGO 


SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 
VALUATION DEPARTMENT 
APPRAISALS AND RATE QUESTIONS 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 








BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Appraisals, investigations and reports, 
design and supervision of construction 
of Public Utility Properties 


4706 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 


JACKSON & MORELAND 
ENGINEERS 


PUBLIC UTILITIES—INDUSTRIALS 
RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 
DESIGN AND SUPERVISION—VALUATIONS 
ECONOMIC AND OPERATING REPORTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 








EARL L. CARTER 
Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA AND NEW YORK 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
VALUATIONS AND REPORTS 
814 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


Engineers 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Appraisals — Rate Investigations 
Engineering Reports to Banks and Bond Houses 








EDWARD J. CHENEY 


ENGINEER 
Pablic Utility Problems 


61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











SPOONER & MERRILL, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 


Design—Supervision of Construction 
—Reports — Examinations —Valuations 


20 North Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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@ Facility of erection, which makes for both speed af 
low cost, is another reason for the continuing preference ff 
A. C. S. R. for overhead conductors, whether for high-tensie 
transmission or for rural distribution. Aluminum Compar 


of America, 2134 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvani 


ALCOA:ALUMINU 
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The service of the staff of Ketchum, 
Inc. in public relations work is avail- 
able on a year-round, part-time or 
short-time arrangement. It has a flexi- 
bility which permits quick expansion 
to meet emergency conditions. 


It may be of demonstrable benefit to 


. FULL-TIME you in avoiding costly litigation... 


PART-TIME preventing disagreements with labor, 
or making them less serious . . . pre- 
venting unfair, hostile legislation .. . 
or improving relations with stock- 
holders, customers or the public. 

We will be glad to explain fully to 
you how this service can help your 


company. 


Hetclum, Hut. 


OPPERS BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















RLTON G. Ketchum Norman MacLeop GeorcE Ketcuum'  Rosert E. Grove 
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WHEN ELECTRIC BILLS WERE “LIGHT BILLS 


ACK in 1915, the domestic electric bill was mainly a*“‘light bill.'’ Housewives by th 

millions were still using the old-fashioned, stove-heated sadiron and the corrugats 
washboard, Brooms..and carpet sweepérs were generally among the first items of h 
keeping equipment. 





Then something happened. Hatdly a national magazine. went on the newsstand that dit 
not contain a full-page forceful message from .Genefal Electric to the housewives of 
Ameri€alike this: ‘Any woman who irons, of washes, or sweeps, by band is doing won 
that electricity canedo for a few cents an hour."’ For seven yeats,\in farm and city hom 
alike, these printed salesmen—developers of an ‘‘electrical conscioushess’’—carried on, % 
the startling total of 1,400,000,000 full-page messages! Just about 100 messages for cath 
domestic customer. og 


We-invite you tosmake your own estimate of the value of this advertising—the on} 
educati6fial load-building campaign on a‘fational scale-during this period—in helping ye 
gain mew custOmets and increase the use of electricity, so that electric bills atea 
longer just “‘light bills.”’ 


With General Electric, this educational load-building work has been, and is today 
tinuing essential services Gefieral Electric’s co-operation with Better Light—Bett 
and its promotion of the all-electric kitchen and of. the New American Home meant 
kilowatt-hours and moré. domestic revenue for your company. 


This promotion—a small part of General. Electric’s comprehensive load-building we 
is but one of the many “‘extra’” setvices that come’ from the placing of your ordcrs 
General Electric. ‘ 





